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THE NATIONAL CRISIS. 


Arter adreary period of seven years, unmarked 
hy any large and decidedly good measure of re- 
form voluntarily brought forward by the govern- 
ment, we have ence again the satisfaction of hailing 
the dawn of a new era of improvement, the begin- 
ning of another struggle, involving consequences 
as important to the country as the imperfect though 
great measure of 1830. The present is not to be 
considered as merely a ministerial crisis, as the 
customary changing from Tory to Whig, or from 
Whig back to Tory—though the existence of the 
Whig government may be involved in it—but as a 
national epoch ; as the first authoritative acknow- 
ledgment, by the Sovereign and her Ministers, of 
the great principle that there is no longer to be 
protection of any one class at the price of injustice 
to all the other classes. This, at least, is the light 
in which we would fain view the measures pro- 
posed by the Ministers ;—narrow, and perhaps im- 
perfect, in their actual being, but pointing to 
mighty results. 

It is peculiarly satisfactory to Radical Reformers 
to be able to say, once in seven years, that their old 
friends and allies, the Whigs, have really done some- 
thing to redeem their character,—that they have 


“ey 


deserved well of their country.” They haveshown, 
at the eleventh hour, that which, though a tardy, 
looks like a genuine conversion, since it is display- 
ed in amendment of conduct. The precise date of 
any political conversion is generally of trivial im- 
portance in itself, and the motives of public men 
paced in embarrassing circumstances will hardly 
ever bear to be too nicely scrutinized. Let their 
deeds speak for them. The Ministers have not ad- 
vanced far; that was perhaps impracticable, if they 
wished to carry any imposing force along with 
them ; but they have moved in the right direction, 
under the now fairly unfurled banner of Free 
Trane, and in the strength of a good cause. They 
have offered the country a fair opportunity of get- 
ting rid of some of the most galling and pernicious 
imposts that ever indirectly crippled the energies, 
ane directly robbed a people. They have made | 
4 formal assault upon the most oppressive and se- | 
Yerely felt of those monopolies which plunder the 
wealthy and starve the poor—namely, the Bread- 
— — the Sugar-tax. The first duty of the 
ye is energetically to seize and improve the oc- 
“On offered—to be up and to be doing ! 
. If we were to measure the amount of what the 
“Yerninent has proposed, by the fury and panic of 


ile la dae ' ) 
“ioowners, the East and West Indians, and | 
, xe “VOL, YETI. 


other monopolists—so sensitive at all times tothe ap- 
proach of anything threatening to touch their sacred 
privilege of pillaging the people for their own bene- 
fit, under the name of protective duties—the minis- 
terial project were vast indeed. In reality, save as 
the hopeful commencement of financial reforms, 
and as a distinct avowal that the present tariff sys- 
tem is vicious and rotten to the core, and fraught 
with ultimate ruin to every class, there has been 
nothing to excite the ferment we witness, unless 
conscience makes cowards of the guilty, 

What awful thing was it that produced the 
commotion? The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
required money. The consequences of the mo- 
nopoly of the sugar-trade, and the heavy duties 
laid upon that necessary of life, together with 
the general distress and impoverishment of the 
people, had depressed the revenue. Those expen- 
sive warlike expeditions, and naval equipments, 
which the Tories had either urged or sanctioned, 
had, at the same time, caused an increase of 
expenditure which not only drained the publie 
coffers, but left a considerable deficiency; and it 
was seen that, in the present state of manufactures 
and commerce, indirect taxation could be strained 
no farther. Of that important fact every man con- 
versant with the subject is now convinced. There 
was, therefore, no resource left, but either some 
such scheme as that propounded by Mr. Baring, 
or a direct tax on property,” which would have 
excited a ferment among the monopolists, not 
much less than the announcement of the change of 
the sugar-duties and the revision of the corn-laws 
has done. So far as Mr. Baring’s scheme went, 
and susceptible as some of its details might have 
been of improvement—particularly, as we think, 
in the proposed scanty abatement of the timber- 
duties—it was founded on larger and more states- 
man-like views than those that have been familiar 
to men in office in this protectire country. Its ten- 
dency was to enlarge the basis of taxation, and to 
make the increase of the revenue of the govern- 


ment depend upon the increase of the consumption 


of sugar and timber, and, consequently, of comfort, 
among the people. Although this unfortunate 
budget has been thrown overboard by the strangest 
combination of parties ever seen in Parliament of 
planters and anti-slavery advocates, renegade Whigs 


* As a beginning, extending the probate duty to real 
property has been talked of. With certain modifications, 
and a graduated #cale, no more equal measure of taxa- 
tion could be devised. 
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and hich Tories—the principle which it embodied | though even so far back as that period, Lord Pal. 


has not perished with it. That must still be acted | 
upon; and, probably, the more speedily for this | 
very defeat. The cause of Free Trape, which is | 
identical with that of national prosperity, not to | 
this or that class, but to the whole people,—which — 
to the labourer means full employment and 
competent wages, ample food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing, and to the manufacturer the readiest and 
ch sapest place for the purchase of his raw 
untaxed material, and for the disposal of his 
commodities the markets of the whole world, 
blow and waters roll—that 
during the eight 


wherever winds 


cause made a huge stride 
nights when the nation beheld Monopolists and 
Anti-Monopolists in pitched battle on the sugar 
duties. Men’s minds had been gradually ripening 
by knowledge and by suffering, for the reception 
of the new ideas which that debate evolved ; and 
many minds were already matured. Howsoever 


tardy, and for, themselves, critically timed, the de- | 


monstiation of the Whig Ministers has been, there 
is, in our opinion, little doubt that those of them 





most worth reckoning upon as statesmen, have long | 


been in their secret convictions Free TRapbers, | 


Those of them who thought at all on the subject, | 


which latterly financial difficulties must have kept 
continually before them, could not miss to see the 


manifold evils of the twice-cursed principle of the | 
| other expenses of carriage, freight, and insuranee, 


monopoly and protective system. We have no 
doubt whatever that Sir Robert Peel is as much 
aware of the bad policy, and of the real, if not imme- 
diate, evil consequences of persevering in the present 
system of restriction and protection and unequal 
pressure, as Mr. Hume or Mr. Villiers. 
be disparagement to his understanding to think 
otherwise, 
the other evening, by the adroit tactics of his rivals, 
he distinctly avowed as much, when, amidst many 
evasions and sophisms, he stated that to the landed 
interest 
value than any Corn-laws—even than his favourite 
He tacitly confessed his convictions 


prosperous manufactures were of more 


sliding-seale 
on the question of free trade, when he would have 
avoided the deputation of the merchants and 
manufacturers of Manchester, who care not a whit 
whether the object they have at heart is accom- 
plished by Whig or by Tory, provided they obtain it. 
Lord Palmerston was the colleague, and, in one 
sense, the pupil, of Mr. Huskisson. He must have 
been an interested witness of the successful experi- 
ment of annihilating the East India’s Company’s 
Monopoly ; of the fortunate consequences of lower- 
ing the duties on coffee and other articles, thereby 
immensely increasing their consumption, to the 
vast improvement of the revenue, and the spread 
of comfort andharmless luxury among the labouring 
Ile was a party to the “glorious nibble,” 
made on the restrictive system, by throwing open 
the silk manufacture to foreign competition: a 
small measure comparatively in itself, but great as 
an experiment, and a triumphant one; and all 
that could be attempted in that day of small 
things. To have attacked the West Indians—the 
Slave-owners—the East Indians—or the Corn- 
Jords themselves,durst not then have been hazarded ; 





classes, 


It would | 


When reluctantly put to the Question | 


merston must in opinion have been opposed to the 
system. But opinion unfortunately does not always 
influence conduct. Lord Melbourne himself, whesp 
recklessness of speech involves him in so many 
scrapes and apparent inconsistencies, though kp 
uttered the hasty words with which he has been « 
often taunted, first by the anti-corn-law party 
and latterly by the ungrateful Tories, whom ‘. 
and his colleagues have done so much to eop. 
ciliate—afterwards, or previously, we forget which 
modified his rash expressions about the mad. 
ness of meddling with the Corn-laws, by the 
distinct avowal, that if the nation insisted UD. 
on that measure, if they demanded it from 
the Government, agitated for it, pressed for it, no 
doubt they must sometime or other get it—though 
he had made up his mind not to yield—sare on com. 
pulsion. Now, that a measure, or a half measure, 
of this sort, is voluntarily brought forward by 
Ministers, it is to us doubtful whether or not the 
anti-corn-law party—that is the whole people— 
ought not secretly to wish that the landed interest 
and their allies may defeat Lord John Russell's 
scheme of a really high protective duty, as they 
have done Mr. Baring’s budget. Their true wis- 
dom would be quiet acquiescence in the diminished 
but still lavish protection, at the people’s expense, 
which a fixed duty of 8s. a quarter, increased by 


tothe average amount of 18s.a quarter, would give 
them against all other corn-growers in the world. 
A blinded, obstinate resistance might, in this case, 
be followed by the same fortunate consequences fur 
the country, which the opposition of the bororgh- 
mongers proved in an analogous instance. In- 
stead of a paltry measure of Parliamentary Reform, 
—an East Retford disfranchised, and Manchester 
invested with the franchise,—that insensate oppo 
sition strongly helped the country to the Reform 
Bill. Let the landowners oppose the “ fixed injus 
tice” of a really high fixed duty, and the people 
will thereby be animated in their struggle forun- 
taxed food—for total and immediate repcal. We 
rejoice to see that, while any instalment of justice 
is welcomed, the great principle of total repeal is 
not in one iota abandoned. There is, at the 
numerous meetings lately held, no whisper of 
compromise ; the demand is total and immedi- 
ate repeal of an impost which ensures a mar 
possessed of acres a pension from the consumer 
of this country, as surely as if it were regularly 
paid to him out of the public treasury. 
French, the people of the United States, msy: 
the whole civilized world, begin to perceive the 
ionstrous injustice of our prohibitory and protee 
tive system, and the consequent sufferings of the 
productive classes, under its united wisdom and 
mercy; and there is justice as well as humour ® 
the retaliatory associations which are said to & 
forming among the planters of the Southern State 
of America, for effecting the emancipation of 
white slaves of the British factories from the thral- 
dom of the trencher-taxing lords and sure. 
We hope to hear more and more of food-tax 8 
litionists in America. But the complicated mir 
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chiefs and iniquity of the Corn and Provision Laws | 


are now tolerably well understood both at home 


snd abroad. Streams of light have of late been | 
let in on this irritating subject, which have pene-_ 
trated and illuminated even a few Tory landlords’ | 


eraniums ; and the colonial monopolies, and especi- 
ally that of sugar, though also tolerably well sifted 
within these few weeks, still require investiga- 
tion. Above all, the artful and hypocritical howl of 
“Slavery! “Slave-grown produce”! raised to 
mislead weak minds, ought to be thoroughly ex- 
posed, though the base mayceuvre has, we imagine, 
had but partial success. With the exception of 
one ortwo well-meaning individuals—the tried and 
sincere opponents of slavery, who have unadvisedly 


and inconsistently allied themselves with those men | 
who struggled to the last extremity to retain their | 


fellow-creatures in slavery, to 
Chain them, and task them, 
And exact their sweat with stripes,— 
the Anti-Slavery party throughout the country, 
without abating one jot in their principles, have 


indignantly refused to be made the convenient | 
tools of the West India planters ; who now grasp | 


that monopoly which deeply injures the manufac- 


tures of Britain, and deprives the poorer classes of | 


a necessary of life, quite as tenaciously as they 
did the cart-whip, until it was wrested from their 
hands, Not contented with a protective bounty 
of 12s, 7d. per ewt., which Mr. Baring’s scale 
would have given on their sugar, they will hear 
of nothing less than the existing duty ; which, 
with the scanty supply they have produced of late, 
and the exclusion of all foreign sugar, save at the 
almost prohibitory duty of 63s, per cwt., decrees 
that the labouring class shall have no sugar, or 
but the scantiest allowance. 

Last year, and the year before, this impost, and 
the exclusion of Brazil sugar, from the ransom duty 
upon it, rendered sugar an article which the 
labouring classes, ground down by the corn and 
provisi h taxes, were compelled to forego. Hence 
4 greatly diminished consumption of sugar in the 
country, and a corresponding falling off in the re- 
venue. That our depressed manufacturers might 
tnd a little vent for their overflowing stocks, and 
pg employment for theirrusting machinery ; that 
the labouring people might obtain sugar, though at 
4 Yeryexorbitant price compared with that at which 
#nay be obtained by the people of other countries ; 
and that the failing finances might be recruited by 
an attempt at a somewhat better mode of taxa- 
won, the Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed the 
pintalteration in the tariff which has been quashed 
jae of those monopoly interests, which 
oe y are stilltoo powerfulin Parliament. Now, 

hain aad . case between the people of Great 

lk ; reland and these alarmed and angry 
ge pl nag seven years since the labour 
wih ene ane was taxed to bribe them 
their es 6 ws do that tard) justice to 
of Enylant “* 7 ee for which the people 
very-haters (1) ones long, and which these 
geld was veld .? la aa for forty years. The 
lena & n, and the cruel grasp was at last 
+ Dut the receivers of the gold were 
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not yet done with us. We must continue to give 
them an annual onus, in requital of their genero- 
sity in accepting our twenty millions,—which sum 
was by no means held payment in full. We must 
givethem a monopoly of the sugar-market, and from 
four to six millions a-year in protective duty, taken 
directly from the pockets of the consumers of Bri- 
tain to go into those of the planters, who had so 
shortly before divided our spoil. They were not, 
in their altered circumstances, longer able to sup- 
ply even our diminished consumption ; while they 
clamoured against our manufacturing classes seek- 
ing a supply from their customers in Cuba and 
Brazil, the allies of Britain. When wil! these 
reasonable gentlemen—with the price of their slaves 
in their pockets—allow that they have had enough 
of protection, enough of the people’s money, and 
be ina condition to permit us to go to cheaper 
markets, to exchange our manufactures for sugar? 
It might be fancied, from the outery made, that 
they were by the rejected budget, as they ought to 
be and will be, deprived of every farthing of protee- 
tive duty. Mr. Baring dealt more liberally with 
them. He still offered them 12s. 7d. per ewt. be- 
yond the price at which sugar might be obtained 
from other quarters; that is, nearly 14d. a pound, 
And is it at this they cavil?) The original twenty 
millions of bribe, and the four or five annual mil- 
lions of pension or bonus, in the shape of protective 
duty, have rendered them careless. The cultiva- 
tion of their plantations has fallen off, from this and 
other causes; and they look to the tax-ground 
people of England to continue in all time coming— 
or how long would satisfy them /—to make good 
their losses, howsvey er caused, and insist uped 
receiving monopoly prices for their diminished 
quantities of sugar. What Mr. Baring offered 
them, (12s. 7d. per cwt.), is estimated to be double 
the price at which sugar can be and is produced. 
From an important document on this subject, still 
privately circulated, we cite the following passage: 
When we gave the owners of slaves in our colonies 
twenty millions of money to reconcile them to the eman- 
cipation of their labourers, we deprived them of no more 
than has been described above—the power of il-treating 
those labourers. The labourers remain; and the curse 
of Adam being upon them, as it is upon all of us, black 
or white, they must still earn their bread by the sweat of 
their brow. The only fund from which their subsis- 
tence could be drawn formerly, or from which it can be 
drawn now, is the produce of their labour. If they get a 
little larger proportion of that produce now than they 
did when slaves, what then! For what but for their 
advantage did we give our hard-earned twenty millions 
of money! If the planters are to have as large a share 
now as formerly, what claim can they put furward tv one 
penny of the twenty millions! If they are to make the 
negro work as hard as he did before for the mere neces- 
saries of life, so that their incomes are to be as large as 
ever, then have they swindled us out of the compensa- 
tion money. The planters have clearly no thaduw of 
claim to “ protection,” a arising out of the Emancipa- 
tion Act. Upon what other plea, then, can they seek to 
make us pay a monopoly price for our sugar! Why, for- 
sooth, because they are English planters, and it would 
be hard if the nation did not prefer their advantage to 
that of the foreign sugar-grower. 
To this we may reply by asking, “Where would be 
the hardship! why should we pay you four or five mil- 
| lions 4-year more for your produce than will buy the 
same quantity from others! 1t cammot be called a ua- 
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tional benefit that you, for your private advantage, shall 
be allowed to tax all the rest of the nation. Sucha pro- 
position would be evidently absurd. Either you are now 
pocketing, by means of the protecting duty, enormous 


gains to which you can have no title,or you are carrying | 


on a business which causes an enormous yearly loss to 
the nation.” 

But then come the “practical men,” as they are pleas- 
ed to call themselves, but who should rather be called, 
par excellence, the “theorists ;” and they insist that it is 
wise to pay this exorbitant price to your own people ra- 
ther than encourage foreigners, because your own people 
lay out money with you in return. Why,so they do, and so 
must the foreigner if you buy from him, for he will not yice 
us his sugar. But let us ask, Dothe West India planters 
huy from us! Is not the course of their dealings with 
the mother country rather, that out of every twenty shil- 


lings we give them beyond the price we need give to | 


others for the same article, they take some fifteen shil- 
lings of that gift in the form of manufactures? In 1840 


we paid them in the price of their sugar beyond what we | 


should have paid the foreigner for the same quantity, 
rather more than five millions of money; and the whole 
of our fellow-subjects in the West Indies, planters, la- 
bourers, merchants, all together, buy from us their 
yearly supply of manufactures to the value of between 
three and four millions. Truly this must be a profitable 
game for Old England! 

But the sugar with which we could be cheaply 
and largely supplied, and which would benefit the 
revenue to the estimated amount of £700,000, while 
it extended the comforts and fostered the moral 
habits of the people,* is produced by the labour of 
slaves! Although this argument had been found 
in purer mouths than those of the same men 
who defended slavery to the last extremity, it would 
still, in the present circumstances of the country, 
be objectionable. If Dr. Lushington, and those he 
represents—if he indeed represent anybody save 
those who have taken up a hollow and hypocri- 
tical cry, to serve a purpose—if the excellent Doc- 
tor had come forward with a proposition, at once 


to suspend all commercial intercourse with slave | 


countries—to receive no slave-produced commodi- 
ties of any description—neither to touch, taste, or 
handle the accursed thing ; this would have been 
an intelligible principle—a vielding to the force of 
moral obligation. But do we at present exclude 
slave-grown suvar? No, indeed: we import and 
refine it for the whole world, and, among others, 
for the planters of the West Indies, who find it 


better economy to send their dear sugar to us, and | 


to supply themselves with the cheap slave-grown 
sugar, Which we refine for them. And the slave- 
grown sugar becomes innocent to all of us, when it 
has undergone the purifying process of paying 63s, 


perewt. of dutv. There is no harm in using it after | 
that. The West India Anti-slavery men will permit | 


us that indulgence. Those who in sincerity join in 
this ery, are of the kind of people who strain at a 
enat, and swallow a camel. Suppose a man who 


* The Temperance and Tee-Total Associations have 
an interest in supporting this mitigation of the high 


sugar-duties; and we are glad to notice some of their | 


champions rebuking the course taken by Dr. Lushington. 
According to the evidence of the cheap coffee-house 


keepers in London—establishments which are great sup- | 


porters of the good habits of the working classes—the 
high price of sugar, which has necessarily heightened the 
price of the temperate beverages, has driven many to 
the beer and gin shops, 
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‘has inherited great wealth from his father hav. 


| ing grown enormously rich from slave-grown sugay 
_—suppose him with a pair of gold spectacles on 
his nose—gold, obtained, like every sovereign 
|in his purse, by slave-labour in its direst form,—in 
| the mines ;—suppose him lolling in silken robe and 
| slippers from Turkey, another land of slaves, sipping 
a basin of slave-grown coffee, or of rice-soup—rice 
being yet anotherslave product—or inhaling the bliss 
of a Havannah cigar, or dipping into his golden re- 
servoir for the powder of the “ Virginian weed,”— 
all slave-produced luxuries—and philanthropically 
declaiming against the deep iniquity of permitting 
the labourers of England—the exhausted denizens 
of the workshops and factories—to recruit their 
strength and refresh their spirits by sweetening 
| their tea-water, or gruel, with sugar one penny or 
three half-pence a pound cheaper, should we not 
call him fool or hypocrite? The consumption of 
sugar has fallen off one-fourth, owing to the 
high price and the general distress of the coun- 
try. But we will be bound to say, none of this 
privation has affected the higher classes, and little 
of it the middle orders. The poor must bear all at 
the last. Those who always had little, now have 
less, ornone. There never was grosser hypocrisy or 
more one-sided drivelling humanity, than in the out- 
cry about admitting slave-grown sugar ; andthe real 
| friends of the Blacks, with few exceptions, must so 
| viewit. It is painful to see the venerable name of 
Clarkson affixed to this delusion—unconsciously on 
his part as this may have been done. At the head 
of some scheme for rigidly excluding all slave pro- 
duce, however Quixotic the idea might have seemed, 
we could have understood it: not here. This pre- 
cious humbug—this latest form of cant—has not, 
-in the course of the whole discussions in Parlia- 
ment, or in the country, been move effectually 
exposed than by Lord Palmerston,* in that mas- 











* Lord Palmerston’s speech, especially where it bears 
upon the anti-slavery jesuitry, deserves to be put ons 
| more enduring record than the newspapers. It told in 
the House ; it must tell in the country : 

“ Do we not,” he said, “ encourage the slaves of North 
America toproduceas muchcottonas they can ; and do we 
not send that cotton to South America, in order to induce 
them, by slave-labour, to produce as much sugar as they 
can! We say to the Brazils,“ We can supply you with 
' a quantity of cotton cheaper and better than you can get 

it elsewhere; will you buy it!’ They say in return, 
“Certainly we will; and we will pay you in sugar and 
coffee.” We say then, “No; sugar and coffee are the 
_ produce of slave-labour: we are men of principle; and 
our consciences will not allow us to consume slave-labour 
sugar and coffee.” But does the transaction end there! 
lo we then take our goods to a free-labour market! 
No; we try to help them out of the difficulty : we 58); 
* We will not consume sugar and coffee the produce © 
| slave-labour; but the Germans are not so conscientious ; 
take your produce there, and get for it money, which we 
have no scruple to accept.” But the Brazilians *3J, 
|“ There is still a difficulty in this: Germany is acros 
_the Atlantic; we have very few ships fit to cope with 
the waves of the ocean.” What do we then say ! 
reply is,“ Oh, we have ships in plenty; we will carry 
your produce for you.” Slave-labour sugar shall not 
| contaminate our warehouses, our shops, or our tables; 
| but as to our ships, that is a very different thing. Bat 
| the Brazilians say there is another difficulty—and, I= 
' deed, there isnoendtothem, The Brazilians say, “ 


| 
| 
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terly speech, which proves that, whatever his 
ficial policy has hitherto been, his private judg- 
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The Whig measure may have been twice-blessed 


ment is hostile to monopolies. Sir Robert Peel , 


glso has had the becoming self-respect not to lend 
himself to the egregious cant of the guondam slave- 
holders. 

The protracted debates which have been de- 
sribed as a pitiful party manceuvre—though 
they seem only a fair use of those Parliamentary 
tactics over Which the Tories chuckle so loudly 
when they have the luck to jockey or over-trump 
their antagonists—compelled members either to 


in opening that way for Sir Robert, which he clearly 
saw, but durst not have ventured to tread in his 
own strength. If the people be up and duing—if 
they be active and true to theinselves—they have 
no cause to dread the accession of the Tories, should 
a combination of circumstances render that inevi- 
table. Six weeks since, it would have been safe 


to predict that the Tories would gain very consi- 


speak out, or to have judgment recorded against | 


then by the country in spite of their cunning 


silence. And above all, Sir Robert Peel: His com- | 
parative enlightenment on subjects connected | 
with commerce and finance, his practicability, | 


and his position, place him among the ways and 
means of reformers; who are become indifferent to 


which party improvement may be owing, so that it | 
be effected. Sir Robert, forced to speak, has com- | 


mitted himself as little as possible ; indeed, not at 


all, against the great principle asserted inthe Whig | 


Budget, and taken up by Lord John Russell's 


Corn-law motion. He stands, indeed, by a slid- | 
clear path to financial safet y,—one meansof winning 


ing scale, but not the sliding scale. Tle commits 
himself in nothing. Details are reserved. The 
graduated sliding scale,—that magic wand which 
was to effect impossibilities, was, it may be re- 
membered, a hobby of the Duke of Wellington. And 
the duke, with several other great dukes, has still 
to be propitiated. Sir Robert—and it is a memor- 
abledeclaration—tellsthe land-ownersthat “a pros- 
perous state of manufactures is a greater support to 


derably by a dissolution, Now the event is doubt- 
ful: parties are breaking up; there is for the mo- 
ment a kind of political chaos. But, amidst all 
this confusion, the fate of the Bread-tax is sealed,— 
save for the temporary respite which Lord John 
Russell’s measure might obtain for it :—and it is 
really immaterial at whose hands it receives the 
death-stroke; though the field of politics has its 
laws as well as that of the chase, and those 
who started the game have a kind of prescriptive 
right to be in at the death. Difficulties in finance 
have often been the instruments of reform ; and 
gold will no more ooze from the earth to flow into 
Sir Robert Peel’s exchequer than into that of Lord 
Melbourne. There must be an improved system, 
and rigorous retrenchment. There is but one 


back prosperity to manufactures and support to 
agriculture. The landlords themselves will per- 


ceive this after their eyes get a rubbing at the hust- 


agriculture than any system of corn-laws,’—nay, | 


than even the sliding-scale. The Peel scale may still 
slide, but we suspect the range of its graduated 
Operations would be considerably shortened. If 


prosperous manufactures are of the vast impor- | 


tance to landlords which is here ascribed to them, 
no one is better able to tell how manufactures are 
fostered than Sir Robert Peel. 

So, whether our next Government shall be Whig 
or Tory, there is a prospect of gain to the country. 


Germans like our sugar; but they are fond of refined 
“ugar: We cannot refine our own sugar, and the Germans 
are not willing to do so.” But we again say, “Oh, we 
are aware of that ; we will step in and help you: we will 
reine your sugar for you.” So that, however sinful it 
may be to continue to use slave-labour sugar, there is no 
“nin refining it. We refine it, then, and think we have 
cone. Nota bit: the Brazilians say,“ We have a great 


deal more sugar than the Germans want; what are we | 


‘“cowith it! And what do we say in reply! Why, 
we say,“ We will buy it of you; we will not eat it our- 
eives, because We are conscientious men, but will send 
7 ww ap West India islands, and to our distant settle- 
may lena to be consumed by the negro or the colonist, 
_ #48 no right to a conscience. It can do them no 
ian pa oy sugar ; and, to prevent any dif- 
a ‘Ys hog | you that if that will not do, and if through 
mi re nt our own sugar shall get dear, we will eat 
e “grown sugar ourselves.” Now, without wish- 
“6 give the slightest offence, I ask, is not this the 


se] 


rr iad 1° , . . . 

.s os thypocrisy?! And are we to be asked to forego 
i arrange . oY . ° ° 

one. ement which will be attended with relief to 

art mMmerce -¢ ae 3 

re ce, and with assistance to our finances, upon 


ténres «, G : ° , 
dein ®s so hollow and so inconsistent with what we are 
6 every day! 


ings. Within the present year a considerable change 
of opinion hastaken place among middle-class Tories 
as to the wisdom of the corn-laws; and the effect 
of the Report and Evidence of the Committee 
on Import Duties has also been very great among 
them. 

The impending discussion on Lord John Rus- 
sell’s motion on the corn-laws,—that final Whig 
preparative for a dissolution,—will prove a more 
severe ordeal than the sugar-duties to many of our 
worthy representatives; and to many persons who 
never before joined in the corn-law repeal agita- 
tion, this discussion will place the subject in a 
much more imposing light ; favoured as it is by the 
(Queen, and formally brought forward by the Cabinet. 
Here the slavery delusion cannot serve ; hor can 
we think so meanly of the understanding of the 
most impenetrable dolt among the agricultural la- 
bourers, as to imagine he can be longer hoodwinked 
by the barefaced assertion, that the corn-laws keep 
up the rate of wages. His knowledge and reading 
may not be extensive ; but he has a fatherand grand- 
father to question about what wages were when 
wheat was dear, or at the dearest, and he has me- 
mory and hisown hungry experience to guide him, 
Some of the great and noble landowners are indig- 


‘nant at the idea of the Government taxing the peo- 


ple’s food!—forgetting that, as they get a great deal 
themselves, the Government, driven to their wit’s 
end for money, fancy they may obtain a small 
share for the public service; that the whole need 
not go to bolster up the exorbitant rents which the 
bread monopoly has created. Tax the people's 
food for revenue !—for what lightens, or ought to 
lighten, their burdens in some other direction! 
That is an idea not to be entertained for a moment 
in free and happy England, where all the people 
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wear broad cloth, and eat beef and pudding every | mer pledge, to stand by the banner of Free Trade. 


day. Such benevolent individuals will therefore | 
certainly oppose the “fixed injustice” of a high | 


duty,—and 8s. is a very high duty, much too high, | 
One good effect of the Whig measure is already | 
apparent, in rousing the people from torpor and 
apathy as to their rights, and teaching them to feel 
that there is still something to strive for, worth ob- | 
taining ; tostrive for, not indeed with the enthusiasm, 
and unlimited confidence, and cordial union which 
marked the Reform struggle, but with perhaps bet- 
ter sense, and with more solidly-based, if more mo- 
derate expectations. There is still materte/ left for 
a good fight: perhaps the anti-monopolists may 
conquer at once at the hustings; but, in the worst 
event, a powerful phalanx will be found in the 
next Parliament, pledged, in addition to every for- 


Save for the handle which would be given to q), 
Tories to misrepresent the popular sentiment op 
that question, if they be brought into power },. 
the results of a general election, the matter, excert 
as a question of time, is, to genuine reformers, of 
small consequence. If the more liberal party be, 
for a season, excluded from office, the lesson may 
be useful. They have been long enough in power 
for all the good they have done,—and may he none 
the worse for a few months of the bracing and dis. 
cipline of Opposition, ever a quickener of Whig 
liberality. These are general remarks, and by the 
by. Wegive Ministers hearty praise for w hat they 
have attempted,—and, if they adhere te their prv- 
fessions, confidently foresee for them the returning 
confidence and warm support of the aroused People, 





KENNEDY’S TEXAS.* 


Tue true E/ Dorado is at length discovered ; nor, | 
to speak in round terms, is the latitude in which it 
lies on the surface of the terrestrial globe materially | 
different from that which was originally imagined. 
It is, according to the Report of Mr. Kennedy, | 
corroborated by other authorities, neither more nor | 
less than the young Republicof Texas. Since Imlay, | 
the American, some forty or fifty years ago, wrote 
his glowing and hyperbolical account of Aentucky, 
then lying an Eden-wilderness, and turned the 
heads of the whole population of the Atlantic States, 
while he strongly excited the people of this coun- 
try, and first sent the mighty tide of emigration 
rolling westward, nothing has appeared to compare 
with this description of Texas; which would seem 
to surpass Kentucky as much in beauty, healthful- 
ness, and fertility, as it dues in extent of surface. 
That, according to one sanguine estimate, is nine 
times. One alleged superiority of Texas consists ina 
delicious and healthful climate, not soco/d in winter as 
the north-eastern United States, which wecaneasily 
understand, nor so Aot in summer, which it is more 
difficulttocomprehend. Texas isa land flowing with 
milk and honey, capable of producing in luxuri- 
ance, besides the articles most valuable in Euro- 
pean commerce, corn, wine, and oil—the fruits of 
the tropics with all the commodities of the tempe- 
rate zones. Its coasts and rivers abound in delicious 
fish; its prairies and rolling land, or undulating 
plains, with all kinds of game, and those animals 
most useful to man, as wild horses, asses, buffaloes, 
deer, bears, wild turkeys, and smaller game. What 
is more wonderful, the rattlesnake of Texas is either 
innoxious, or its sting is easily cured by a strange 
process; the alligator is there so simple that a 
child may elude its jaws; and the musquito and 
sand-fly cease to be the minute but horrid pests 
which they are found everywhere else from the St. 
Lawrence to the Sabine. There are in Texas none , 
of those putrid swamps, which in all the Southern 
and Western States concur with a rank vegeta- 


© The Rise, Progress, and Prospects of the Republic 
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tion and burning sun to generate the poisonous 
miasma, which occasion that interminable scourge 
of new clearings—fever and ague. The yellow 
fever has hardly as yet visited the country ; and 
when it did once appear, it was suspected to have 
been imported from New Orleans, and not to have 
been endemic, 

The genial month of March in Texas equals 
“the glad, green May” of the States of New 
York and Philadelphia; and even in summer, 
when the thermometer ranges the highest, the 
sky is clear, the water delicious, and the reeze 
“as exhilarating as champagne, and far more in- 
vigorating.” Many of the natives live to the age 
of one hundred years; and a traveller may, night 
after night, sleep in wet clothes, and with wet bed- 
ding, under heavy dews or rain, and be not one 
whit the worse ; which could hardly chance save to 
some highly favoured individual, in any other re- 
gion of the globe ; or perhaps the exemption may 
be peculiar to surveyors employed by speculating 
Land Companies! 

Seriously, however, Texas, beyond all doubt, is 
one of the finest countries in North America; pos 
sessed of many natural advantages, and even of 
marked superiorities over a great partof the western 
and southern territory of the United States; and, 
save for one plague-spot, one fatal germ-of corrup- 
tion, which it carries in its young bosom, the con- 
sequences of which are hardly yet beginning to be 
developed, Texas is destined to become, and that 
rapidly, a prosperous and powerful empire: this 
is—need we say?—S avery; which has not crept 
in gradually and unawares, but is laid deep in the 


| foundations of the State. 


Mr. Kennedy, as we apprehend, may, with the 


| judicious, as well as the sceptical, have somewhat 


marred the effect of his otherwise excellent book, 
by occasional overcharged descriptions, and a 


| implicit faith in the statements of the interested 
_trumpeters of Texas. His work is, however, bY 


much the fullest and most complete account—hit 
torical, geographical, and statistical—which has ye 
appeared, of a country which must become of vas 
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importance to England, from political and com- ! 
mercial considerations, and also as a probable field | 
of British emigration. 

If we were to examine carefully and scrupulously | 
into the foundations in which empires are laid, there 
are few, with the noble exception of the United 
States, and, perhaps, that republic from which 
Texas revolted, which could fairly stand the test. | 


. . } 
Texas is certainly no exception to the fraud or vio- | 


lence with which kingdoms and colonies have gene- | 


rally been planted ; and the elaborate attempt of Mr. | 
Kennedy and others, can, at best, only show some- | 


thing in palliation of the crimes in which the young 


republic rose, but falls far short of complete vin- | 


dication. We must, however, now look to Texas 


as it 13. and as it promises to be ; contented, as to | 


what is past and irretrievable, to rest in that solemn 
annunciation—* The wrath of man worketh the 
righteousness of God,” and in the sublime promise 
conse quent upon this—‘* And the remainder of wrath 
He will stay.’ Leaving therefore our readers to con- 
sult Dr. Channing, and on the other side the cham- 
pions of Texas, and to adjust the balance for them- 
selves, at once, we frankly ,confess that, in existing 
circumstances, we cannot see how England could 
longer wisely refuse to follow the example set by 
the United States, Holland, and France, who had 
previously recognised the new republic. There 
were many reasons of sound policy for this step, 
and but one, though a powerful one, against it—the 
direct institution of slavery by the constitution of 
Texas. For this fatal error, the advocates of that 
country plead many reasons of policy and expedi- 
ency: it was, at all events, impossible for England 
to have originally prevented this state of things; 
while as a powerful ally, anda customer worth all 
the rest of the world put together, she may still, by 
herexample and her counsels, restrain and mitigate 
that evil which, with justice to her own people, 
she wanted power to repress at the outset. We 
are not deceived by the statements and professions 
of the advoeates of Texas. Slavery, if still in com- 
parative infancy, must rapidly increase in that 
country. The demand of Texas has already sti- 
mulated the traders of Cuba, as well as the breeders 
of the Slave States of America; and though the 
laws of Texas provide, that no negroes are to be 
introduced into the Republic save from America, 
where the trade is abolished by statute, whatever 
the practice may be, it is undeniable that native 
Africans are smuggled in considerable numbers 
into Texas, both from Louisiana and from Cuba; 
the only debateable point being the numbers, which 
one party probably exaggerates, and the other 
ereatly, and, we fear, consciously, underrates. It 
is hut too probable that nothing save want of eapi- 
tal keeps down the importation of Africans, and a 
great increase of their numbers. Waving this pain- 
‘ul topic, we shall content ourselves with merely in- 
quiring whether it is the duty of British statesmen 
to break off amicable relations with the Brazils, 
of which no one dreams, or to recognise the new 
Republic of Texas? From this plain question we 
comme to Mr. Kennedy’s account of this naturally 


rip! . *-* 
“eh, fnely situated, and most promising new 
country, 
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Mr. Kennedy went to Canada in the train of the 
late Earl of Durham, of whom he speaks with 
affectionate gratitude, as not merely a hind patron 
but a great statesman ; making that mistake which 
is extremely natural, and even graceful in one in 
his position, of confounding a strong self-will and 
passionate temperament, with a vigorous intellect. 
When Lord Durham returned abruptly home, Mr, 
Kennedy, desirous of seeing more of America, made 
a journey into the United States ; which was pro- 
secuted, in the spring of 1838, so far as New Orleans, 
and afterwards he went into Texas ; “ nothing dis- 
mayed,” as he states, “ from travelling hevond the 
Sabine by the alarming accounts which | received, 
of Texas and its people, from my northern acquain- 
tances ; who placed before me the agreeable al- 
ternatives of being eaten by Indians, sliced by 
Bowie-knives, or pressed for a soldier.” A voyage 
of only forty-eight hours took him in a steamer 
from New Orleans to Gatveston, at present the 
principal port in Texas ; from whence he proceeded 
still by steam to Houston, then the seat of the go- 
vernment. Here he met with every facility for 
acquiring information concerning the country ; and 
much of his time, while in Houston, was spent in 
accumulating materials for his projected book. 
These were afterwards increased inthe United States. 
The authoritiesat Houston were probably not averse 
to enlist an English traveller of some name, in the 
service of the infant republic, at least so far as be- 
speaking his favourable report. If the United 
States was their Mother, England, they said, was 
their GRaNpDMoTHER,—and it was hoped that this 
venerable relation would not be slow to acknow- 
ledge the territorial right which her hopeful de- 
scendant had established * by an untarnished 
sword.” Now, the truth is, that the Texans had, 
with the Mexicans, completely realized the fable 
of the hedge-hog and the snake ; and that “ the 
untarnished sword”? was neither more nor less 
than the rifle and the Bowie-knife, turned against 
the freely-chosen rulers who had admitted them 
into their territory, so soon as the attempt could 
be made with impunity.——but we are breaking 
our pledge made just now, not to look too nicely 
into what is past recall, 

Texas, our readers are aware, before the revolt 
and the conquest of its independence, formed a con- 
siderable part of the Mexican Federal Republic. 

Texas exhibits the very reverse of what our good 
Scottish king said of a now fair portion of his realm 
—that it was a frieze garment with a silken fringe. 
In Texas the robe is rich, the bordering coarse 
and unpromising. Mr. Kennedy remarks— 


The first appearance of Texas is unfavourable, from 
whatever point it may be approached. If by sea, a low 
sandy beach, backed by wet and level prairies, offers few 
inducements to the agricultural settler. If by the Rio 
Grande, it wears an aspect of aridity ; and if by Louisi- 
ana and Ked River, it breaks upon the observer as a poor 
upland district, overrun with wood, with a weak soil of 
alternate sand and clay. But, after traversing the bor- 
ders and advancing towards the interior, the scene is 
entirely changed. Then this singular country exhibits 
its beauties and develops its resources. In the rolling 
and hilly sections, the grazier and cultivator of the pro- 
ducts familiar to the European farmer, may obtain easy 





and ample returns from plains and valleys unrivalled for 
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natural attractions: and on the low line of the coast, the 
enterprise of the southern planter will be prodigally re- 
warded by the vegetable treasures of a tropical clime. 


KENNEDY'S TEXAS. 


of rolling and thinly wooded prairie extends westwarg 


Tothe settler who desires to enjoy the advantages of the | 
Guadaloupe ; extending in a north-westeriy direction up 


upper region without fixing his residence remote from 


the sea, the western coast of Texas, with its sparkling | 


streams flowing through a fertile and picturesque coun- 
try, until they blend with the blue waves of the gulf, is 
more suitable than the eastern. But it is the peculiar 
charm of Texas, that it offers to the most dissimilar 
tastes and habits the means of selecting a “place of 
rest” in some congenial spot. 


The boundaries of the Republic, as laid down by 


- district. 


of this line along the margin of the Red River. 
The country rises in gentle and beautiful undulations 
above the alluvial region of the Brazos, Colorado, and 


those rivers, from 150 to 200 miles, as far as ihe billy 
Here is a delightful variety of fertile prairie 


and *aluable woodland, enriched with springs, and riyy. 


treaty agreed upon by Spain and the United States, | 


are these :— 

Beginning at the mouth of the river Sabine, on the 
Gulf of Mexico, following the course of the said river to 
the 32° of north latitude ; the eastern bank and all the 
islands in the river to belong to the United States, and 
the western bank to Spain; thence, by a line due north, 
to the northernmost part of the 33° of latitude, and until 
it strikes the Red River; thence, following the course of 
the said river, to the northernmost point of the bend 
between longitude 101° and 102°, by the shortest line 
to the southernmost point of the bend of the river Arkan- 
sas, between the same degrees of longitude, 101° and 
102°; thence, following the course of the river Arkansas, 
to its source; thence, due north, following the forty- 
second parallel of latitude to the South Sea. 


But it is needless for our purpose to be particu- 
lar about boundaries, where, for many a year to 
coine, there will be space enough for both Aimeri- 
can and British settlers. The natural features of 
the country, and its great resources and capabili- 
ties, are more important. 

Texas possesses many noble streams, having each 
numerous tributaries. The rivers flow in a nearly 
parallel course ; which indicates the general sur- 
face of the country to be an inclined plane, sloping 
towards the north-east. 


lets of pure and sparkling water, which, like the larger 
streams, are invariably bordered by wooded “ bottoms.” 
The undulations often swell at lengthened intervals into 
eminences of soft acclivity, from the summits of which 
the eye may repose on some of the fairest scenes in ng. 
ture. 

The rolling lands between the Guadaloupe and Nueces 
sweep towards the north-west, with an elevation gra- 
dually increasing, until they terminate in the high land 
range, at a distance of about 200 miles from the level 
region of the coast. Timber and water are not so abun- 
dant in this section as in the country lying further east : 
but it affords excellent pasturage, and is peculiarly 
adapted to the raising of all kinds of stock. 

The Movuntainous Recion forms part of the Sierra 
Madre, that great chain which, broken at the junction 
of the rivers Puerco and Rio Grande, and taking a north- 
easterly course, enters Texas Proper, at the sources of 
the river Nueces. Continuing thence, in the same diree- 
tion, to the head waters of the San Saba, a tributary of 
the Colorado, and inclining eastward down the San Saba, 
it crosses the Colorado, and is finally lost in the wood- 
lands of the Upper Brazos, between the river of whick 
name and the Sabine the country is rolling or level. 
Spurs of this mountain range project southwardly down 


the rivers Medina and Guadaloupe, to the vicinity of San 


Antonio de Bexar. Other spurs branch down the rivers 
Llano and Piedernales and the smaller western tribu- 
taries of the Colorado; and similar spurs extend to the 
Colorado above San Saba for a considerable distance, 
rounding the head waters of the San Andres and Bosque 


rivers, which flow into the Brazos. 


| highest. 
The whole extent of the | 


maritime coast of the Republic is only four hun- | 


dred miles from the river Sabine to the Rio Grande; 
but many of the rivers are navigable for a great 
way ; and obstructions having been removed by skill 
and industry, steamers are already plying on seve- 
ral of them and their tributaries for many hun- 
dred miles inland. 

The surface of the country is divided into three 
distinct regions—the LEVEL, which extends along 
the whole coast, averaging, in breadth, from thirty 
to seventy miles; what is called the RoLLING or 
undulating region, which forms a larger and finer 
division, and leads on to the MOUNTAINOUS ridges. 
These three great divisions are characterized 
thus :— 


The prevailing character of the soil of the level region 
of Texas is a rich alluvion—singularly free from those 


The mountains are of third and fourth magnitude in 
point of elevation: those of San Saba are deemed the 
They are clothed with forests of pine, oak, 
cedar, and other trees, witha great variety of shrubbery. 
Extensive valleys of alluvial soil wind throughout the 
range ; most of them susceptible of irrigation and pro- 
fitable culture. The sides of the mountains themselves, 
with not a few of their summits, are adapted to agricul- 
ture. Copious and limpid springs abound in the high 
lands, fertilizing the soil, and forming innumerable rivu- 
lets, which, gliding with a rapid current, unite their wa- 
ters, until they swell into large and bounteous rivers, that 
scatter plenty over the central and western districts of 
the Brazos and Bexar. Of the table lands beyond the 
mountains, which are said to be healthy and fertile, little 
is known, and still less of the northern region, extending 
to the 42° of north latitude. 


Whatever may be said, Texas still wants a good 
harbour; the coast of the Republic offering no excep- 


' tion to the general character of the Gulf of Mexico. 


Here, however, we find an accredited pilot bred in 
the British navy, affirming that Galveston affords 


-a harbour that may be approached with less dan- 


accumulations of stagnant water, which, combined with | 


a burning sun and exuberant vegetation, render a large 
proportion of the southern parts of the United States 
little better than a sickly desert. The porous character 


of the soil, the gradual elevation of the level lands to- | 


wards the interior, and the general rise of the banks 


from the beds of the streams, preclude the formation of 


swamps to any injurious extent. 


Tur Rotiine, or Unputatine Reaction, forms the largest | 


of the natural divisions of Texas. North and north- 


} » } , > ‘ ees *% » "Oe " . . » ' . . 
west of the it ve] ec von lying bet we t n the Sabine and ments, SeeThi to he confidently relied upon by Mr. 


San Jacinto rivers, the country undulates towards the 
Red River. The thickly timbered lands extend quite to 
the Red River, and as far to the west as a line drawn 
due north, from the heads of the Sabine. A wide belt 


| 


| 


ger than any port in the United States ; as, on the 
whole line of coast west of the Sabine, in five fa- 


thoms of water, is the best holding ground “at 


all seasons of the year.” The numerous creeks, 
islands, and inlets in this /agoonish and singular 
coast are minutely described by Mr. Kennedy. 
The Reports of the Surveyors employed by the 
different great Land Companies, though about 4 
liable to suspicion as any other lottery advertise 


Kennedy ; nor is it possible at present to say what 
degree of contidence oucht to be placed inthem,even 
in relation tointernal water communication, though 
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it is probable that navigation down wards, which is 
she most important as conveying raw produce to 
markets and shipping places, will be found as free 
on the fine rivers of Texas as on those of the United 
states. The rof/ixg country in general is repre- 
wnted as lightly timbered, like the Great Western 
Prairies of the United States; and we apprehend 
eyat the general resemblance is, in several other re- 
eects, closer than the Texans are willing to allow. 
The porous nature of much of the soil, which pre- 
vents the formation of stagnant swamps, also dries 

p the rivulets in summer, and presents permanent 
conveniencies, which are thus proposed to be ob- 
viated. 

In the sand-bed branches fed by small springs, the wa- 

r wut uufrequeutly retires by day and returns at night, 
to the great surprise of the traveller, on stirring from 

isencampment at early morn. An ample supply of good 
nd cool water, fit for all domestie uses, may be pre- 
coredin every section of the country, by digging wells 
of a moderate depth. Rain-water, easily collected in 
canks and cisterns, is frequently used on the eastern 
roast, and is, when cooled with ice, agreeable to the taste 
| warm weather; but this mode of keeping the essential 
element is objected to as tending, in the low lands, to 
the production of annoying insects. 

Heavy rains, and the sudden descent of torrents from 
the high lands, sometimes occasion unexpected overflows 
on the sloping-grounds adjacent to the water-courses. 
They are, however, of too limited an extent and brief 
‘uration to be seriously injurious to property or health. 
fhe rise of even the minor streams, in the rainy season, 
- sufficient to enable the settlers to convey their surplus 
nroduce by boats, or small craft, to the coast. Free, on 
the one hand, from the overwhelming inundations of the 
Mississippi and its vast tributaries, and on the other, 
fromthe seanty or partial distribution of water, which 
measions total barrenness in some extensive sections of 
Mexico,and in others the extremes of sterility and fruit- 
fulness, Texas derives from the earth and the clouds as 
large a share of aqueous nutriment as any portion of the 

mperate zone. It is the rare felicity of this favoured 
land to combine within itself the advantages both of a 
iwrthern and a southern climate, evineed in its serene 
skies, its branching streams, its fertilizing rains, and its 

ersified prodnets, 
= From the southern boundary of Texas, onwards to the 
Hjuator, the tendency of the regular division of wet and 


‘Ty seasons increases, until they form the great climatic 
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We have already stated our difficulty in under- 
‘ending the theory of Texas enjoying a climate 
neither so cold in winter nor so hot in summer as 
even the Atlantic States of America, though ¢ ‘aptain 
Marryat states a plausible cause, which we shall 
«terwards notice : but if the following description 
“© accurate, we can easily account for the superior 
Healthfulness of the Leven land of Texas. 


On the coast, especially near the large river bottoms, 
whis “ 


are occasionally overflowed, the climate is similar 
the heighbouring state of Louisiana, but with an 
ple aatement of its injurious influences. The forests 
‘¢ from the rank undergrowth of the woody dis- 
ts of Lower Lonisiana, as the level region generally 
be tp those putrid swamps, the exhalations from which, 
“ader the rays of a burning sun, poison the atmosphere, 
“ad produce sickness and death. In Texas, from river 
ee the country is an open, mild acelivity ; in Loui- 
; a and Mississippi, from river to river, it is a com- 
Pty wooded level, retaining the waters of the annnal 
Msmnaeron acted upon by a dense vegetation 
certai; werful solar heat, generate noxious miasina, the 
cart, gine Of iualignant fevers. In the low, alluvial 
gan Texas, intermittent fevers frequent!y prevail ; 
¥- SC.—VOL. V5. 
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but to these visitations all new countries are subject, 
particularly where, by the clearing of the timbered land, 
the rays of the sun first break upon the vegetable deposit 
of ages, 


So, after all, Texas is not exempted, cannot in- 
deed, in the nature of things, be exempted, from 
the scourge of all new settlements in rich soils, 
even in moderately hot latitudes. One decided 
natural superiority Texas may claim, and it is of ° 
Vast magnitude, 


While the midsummer air of the alluvial region of the 
Mississippi is surcharged With noxious moisture, the clear 
atmosphere of Texas is quickened and renovated by in- 
Vigorating breezes from the blue expanse of ocean which, 
passing over the dry, rolling, and verdant surface of the 
interior, enliven the spirits, and induce a love of exis- 
tence, even for the passive physical enjoyment it affords 

But for these refreshing breezes, which, during six 
months, blow almost without intermission, the summer 
heat of the low lands would certainly be oppressive and 
pernicious. By thermometer calculations, made through- 
out the season, from April to September, for a period of 
three years, and in different sections of the country, the 
mercury has been found to range from 63° to 100°: ave 
rage heat, nine o'clock in the morning, 73°; twelve 
o'clock, noon, 83°; three o'clock, afternoon, 77°. But 
the graduation of the thermometer can convey no accu 
rate idea of the climate of Texas to those who have never 
experienced its effects. From the same degree of heat 
which in New Orleans was overpowering and relaxing, 
1 suffered comparatively little inconvenience, even in 
Houston: a town situated in a low-lying and rather in- 
salubrious prairie. So steady, bracing, and cooling was 
the breeze, that it not only mitigated the heat, but enabled 
me to take pedestrian exercise with safety in the epen 
prairie at mid-day in the fervid month of June ; and so 
potent was this affectionate and welcome wind, that I 
was obliged, when writing, to close the southern window 
of my apartment, to preveut my books and papers from 
being whirled off the table where they lay. At such 
times it would have been no easy task to have carried an 
expanded umbrella across the prairie. From the Ist of 
April to the close of September, these benignant breezes 
commence soon after sunrise, and continue until three 
or four o'clock in the afternoon, when they gradually die 
away; and, as they decline, the elasticity of the spirits 
sustains a corresponding depression. After sunset, a 
light breeze again springs up, the atmosphere grow: 
cooler until midnight, and increases in coolness until 
early morn, when the covering of an English bed at the 
same season is by no means unacceptable to the wooer 
of repose. 

The sweet south-western breeze, which is so accessory 
to health and comfort on the level reion of the coast, 
inay almost be termed an unmingled luxury among the 
cool springs, translucent streams, wooded “bottoms,” 
“islands” of timber, and flower-spangled prairies of the 
rolling country. 

Drought, which continues from the end of April 
to September, is often mollified by copious refresh - 
ing showers, which, however, fall very unequally. 
This is felt by farmers as the chief defect in the 
Texan climate. It is not here attempted to er- 
plain the phenomenon ; nor why, 

One section of the country is frequently saturated by 
teeming showers, while, at the distance of only a few 
miles, the ground is gaping for moisture. At sach a 
time, by keeping to the open prairie, remote from the 
water-courses, whose circumjacent woods attract the 
clouds drifted by the wind from the gulf, the traveller 


‘way pursue his course, and see the rain at intervals de- 


scending around him, and leaving himeclf untouched. 
Not so, however, at other periods of the year. Then wet 
weather is gencral, and in the early «pring predominates, 
especially on the coast, where it breaks up the roads, 
swells the streams, and sometimes ipjures the stock, and 
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retards the preparations of the agriculturist. From March 
to October, comparatively little rain falls, and the con- | 
stant action of the sun upon a dry, open, elevated sur- | 
face, causes a regular influx of air from the sea. 

Every country and climate has its peculiar draw- 
backs. If we are to believe our next-door con- 
tinental neighbours, it is impossible to exist in our 
own cheerless, sunless land, of violent change, 
and perpetual vicissitude. In Teras, one drawback 
on human comfort is those impetuous chill winds, 
also felt in the Southern United States, which sud- 
denly occur from October till March, termed “* The 
Northers,’?’ and which, according to Humboldt, 
make the thermometer descend, at Havannah, to 
32° of Fahrenheit. 


In Texas, the strong “northers” set in about the 
month of November; and in December and January the 
cold north winds sweep down the plains with nearly as | 
much regularity as the south-west wind in summer. In 
these ungenial months, the southerly winds sometimes | 
interpose their kindly agencies, but only for a short time, | 
being soon followed by rain, the sure precursor of a | 
“norther.” Early and late in the winter season, the 
“northers” usually blow from the north-east; in mid- 
winter, from the north-west. The effect of these winds, 
in changing the depth of the tide-water of the bays, is 
singular, and applies to the whole line of coast. 


But very fine days occur during the bad season, 
and the grass is often green even in January. So 
is it often in England, and in Ireland always. A 
fine climate, a climate always genial, is perhaps the 
richest gift of nature to any country. Its influ- 
ence is all-pervading, and perennial. It supplies 
many wants, it comes in place of a thousand arti- 
ficial luxuries. It is itself the greatest of luxuries. 
[t is not perfect in any part of the American con- 
tinent—not even in Texas, although two crops of 
garden-fruits may be gathered in one year, and 
there are gardens for spring and summer, and others 
for autumn and winter with crops suitable to each 


S@AaSoll. 


The “ northers,” which are peculiar to Texas, and the 
eastern coast of Mexico, generally follow a few days of 
rain and southerly winds. They burst forth suddenly, 
with a gust of wind which almost checks respiration, and 
seems todry up all the moisture of the skin; severe cold 
immediately sueceeds, and the thermometer frequently 
falls ten or twelve degrees within half an hour. Their 
average duration is three days; the clouds generally dis- 
appear a few hours after their commencement, leaving a 
clear, cold sky. Coming from a point west by north, 
they depress the mercury in the thermometer lower than 
hey are regarded as less prejudicial 
to health. During,the summer mouths, * northers” are 
of rare occurrence, and their rude visits are not an un- 
mixed evil, as they tend mueh to purify the air. The 
thelter of the groves and woods affords sufficient protee- 
tion te cattle from their assaults. 


, 
easterly winds; butt 


There is no encouragement to medical practi- 
tioners in Texas; at least not vet. 

If any part of Texas can be termed sickly, it is the 
narrow strip of country running parallel to the gulf, 
where, in the low, timbered-bottoms, the rivers deposit 
the accumulations of their annual overflows. Jn this 
section, to which Providence has granted exuberant fer- 
tility, in compensation of its comparative insalubrity, 
settlers are linhle to be attacked by bilious and inter- 
mittent fevers: but, after receding some distance from 


the coast, no part of the globe is more friendly to the 
. , . ores ~ e 
regular action of the human frame. The towns imme- 


diately on the coast, within the direct range of the trade 
winds, are healthy, although rather trying to temporary 


i= 


sojourners from cold climes, during the months of Jun 

July,and August. Pulmonary consumption, so desires’ 
tive in England and the northern states of the Kimesliie 
Union, is almost unknown in Texas. Rheumatism or 
chronic diseases are not prevalent ; and nine-tenths of the 
Republic are considered healthier than the most health 

parte of the United States. In the opinion of respectable 
medical men, a residence in this country would be as fg. 


| vourable to persons of a consumptive tendency, as the 
| South of Europe, or Madeira. Asa general fact 


t,itm 

be stated, that the farther from the lands berdotine of 
the coast, the more salubrious is the locality ; and per- 
sons who arrive in summer will be quite safe by retiring 
fifty or sixty miles inland. Western Texas is bes 
adapted to a northern constitution; and above the falls 
of the Brazos, or in the region lying about seventy miles 
above the mouths of the rivers westward of the Brazos 
natives of Great Britain may settle with at least as fais 
a prospect of longevity as they had at home. The djs. 


trict comprehended in the Mexicar “department” of 


Bexar is of remarkable salubrity. It rarely freezes jy 


_winter; and in summer, the heat, by the thermometer 


seldom exceeds 85°, 
o . eo e o e 

Every succeeding year, by extending cultivation and 

the clearing of the woods in the lower region, with im. 


| provements in drainage and the police of towns, wil] 


diminish the few existing sources of sickness. At present, 
Europeans need not be deterred by apprehensions on the 
score of health, from removing to a country whose pow. 
ers of production all but anticipate the necessities of man, 
Clothing adapted to the summer and winter of England 
is suitable for the warm and wintry seasons of the young 
republic. Lightly burthened to raise an abundance ofall 
things requisite for comfortable subsistence, the human 
frame—stunted in its growth and swerved from its fair 
proportions by the inferior and insufficient food and in- 
cessant drudgery, which enfeeble and wear down the 
physical energies of the depressed and hopeless labour 
ers of Britain, and the states of the old world—will, on 


_the kindly soil, and under the fostering temperature of 
| Texas, expand its dimensions, and assume the mould of 


strength and the symmetry of beauty. In travelling 
through the United States, I was continually struck by 
the changes which, in the course of a generation or two, 
had been effected in the various European races by trans- 
plantation to aland where labour is respected, and com- 
paratively independent. In Baltimore, especially, where 
there has been a considerable immigration of poor Catho- 
lic Irish, I was frequently amused by a specimen of the 
Hiberno-American—the offspring of some laborious exile 
of Erin—in the state of transition, and wavering, as It 
vere, between his insular descent and his continental 
nativity. The broad, low comedy features and hard 
scrubby undergrowth of the original ill-fed and hard- 
worked importation had become grave, elongated, and 
erect ;and, in another generation, the Celtic physiognomy 
and hard-compressed corporeal outline bade fair to be 
obliterated in the comparatively austere aspect and tall 
spare build of the undoubted American. In walking 
with a republican friend on the quays of New York, I 
noticed a heap of uncouth and squalid Dutch and Bava- 
ritus just deposited from an emigrant-ship, and remark- 
ed the contrast which their dirty and squab appearance 
exhibited to the native population. “Such as they are, 
said my companion, “ we shall see their progeny tapering 
up among us like lilies! And so it ix:—moderate l- 
bour, abundant food, useful instruction, and the absence 
of servile forms, are speedily indicated by the thonghtfu! 
look, erect gait, and developed form. 

Perhaps in no part of the civilised world is there 4 
race of men more generally large and robust than in the 
south-western states of the Union, and certainly none 
more enterprising and energetic. 

The gay and fearless spirit of roving enterprise whieh 
animates the athletic Kentuckian is proverbial ; yet the 
soil and climate of his parent State, which nourish the 
vigour that inspires him with adventurous daring, must 
vield the palm of excellence to the plains and skies of 
Texas, 
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But we must stop. Mr. Kennedy goes beyond 
Imlay with Kentucky, in sounding the praises of 
Texas; yet the natural resources of the country 
are beyond doubt very great. Every region has its 

uliar capabilities. The Levets of the coast are 
adapted to the culture of cotton and tobacco ; for the 
first of which the bottoms of Texas possess advan- 
tages over the cotton-growing districts of the United 
States, as the frost does not set in so early, The 
more inland districts are adapted to the cultiva- 
tion of the sugar-cane, Indian corn, wheat, pota- 
toes, sweet and common, olives, and grapes. The 
cotton produced on the low alluvial lands of Texas 
js said to equal the sea-island Georgian cotton, 
which is reckoned the finest quality that comes 
from the United States to the Liverpool market. 
The culture is also said to be easier, as the plants 
do not require to be renewed oftener than once in 
three years ; while in the United States they must 
be renewed annually, The expense of cultivation 
is thus considerably less; while the return on the 
acre is considerably greater. 

It is to Texas that we must look for the supply 
of a considerable part of the supply of cotton which 
will be required for those extended manufactures 
to which free-trade must yet give rise ; and it may, 
itis here alleged, be cultivated, not only by free 
blacks, but by a white population: *‘ because 
(according to Captain Marryat) Texas, though so 
far south, is a prairie country; and from its situa- 
tion at the bottom of the Gulf of Mexico, a sea- 
breeze always blows across it, rendering it cool, and 
refreshing it.’ This breeze he considers a continu- 
ation of the trade-winds. The cultivation of cotton 
is certainly likely to prosper in Texas, but we ima- 
gine that, whatever may afterwards take place, 
negro slaves only are engaged in it at present. The 
same fact, probably, still applies tosugar. Yet the 
whole number of negroes in the e yuntry, if we may 
credit report, is only from six to ten thousand—a 
number which looks as if the whole were guess- 
work. We cannot, however, believe the extravagant 
statement of the Dutch Consul-general at Havan- 
hah, quoted by Mr. Turnbull, that 15,000 Africans 
lad been sent from Cuba to Texas in one year! This 


the want of capital must of itself have rendered | 


impossible ; neither can we believe the whole 
humber of slaves only between six and ten thou- 
sand, while the whites amount to 200,000, 

The cultivation of Indian corn is much less 
*xpensive in Texas than in the United States. 
We hear of one man, assisted by a boy of ten, 
raising and gathering 1500 bushels in one year. 
The returns are—fifty, sixty, and seventy bushels 
pracre, The demand, owing to the great influx 
of settlers, is constant, and the price consequently 


Ae Vineyards, which have not yet prospered in 
se 


eg in Texas; and Humboldt foretells, that to | 
* upland regions of this fine country, the Ame- | 


mean continent must look for wine. Tobacco 


grows luxuriantly in the alluvial bottoms, indigo 
: genous, wild cochineal is obtained, and the 
“ty “Try thrives vigorously in Western Texas. 
n short, the difficulty is to find what the Re- 


Public does not spontaneously produce, or is not 


United States, would, it is imagined, thrive | 
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capable of producing. In spite of all that has 
been said, large timber does not seem plentiful, 
though on the banks of the rivers, and skirting 
the prairies, or girdling the mountains, much fine 
timber is found, and a luxuriant growth of un- 
derwood. It is on drift-wood, brought plentifully 
down by the streams at the periodical floods, that 
the settlers depend for a considerable part of their 
fuel. The northern division of Texas possesses 
a novel and remarkable feature worthy of notice, 
in what is termed the Cross Timber, 


The Cross Timber is a continuous series of forests, 
extending from the woody region at thi irces of the 
Trinity, in a direct line north, across the apparently in- 
terminable prairies of northern Texas and the Ozark ter 
ritory, to the southern bank of the Arkansas river. This 
belt of timber varies in width from five to fifty miles. 
Between the Trinity and Red River it is generally from 
five to nine miles wide, and is so remarkably straight 
and regular, that it appears to be a work of art. When 
viewed from the adjoining prairies on the east or west, 
it appears in the distance like animmense wal! of woods 
stretching from south to north in a straight line, the ex- 
tremities of which are lost in the horizon. There appears 
to be no peculiarity in the surface of the ground over 
which the Cross Timber passes, to distinguish it from 
the surface of the adjoining country; but, where the 
country is level, the region traversed by the Cross Tumber 
is level; where it is undulating, and where it is hilly, that 
also is uneven, conforming in every respect to the gene- 


ral features of the adjoining country. The trees com- 
posing these forests are not distinguishable by any pecu- 
liarity from those which are occasionally found in the 


adjoining prairies, or in the bottoms bordering the 
streams which intersect the Cross Timber. Oak, hickory, 
elm, white oak, post oak, holly, and other trees, are 
found in it. Theelm is often found growing luxuriautly 
far from any stream, and in appareutiy poor and sandy 
soil. The black jack, a species of oak, is met with 
throughout its whole extent, from the Arkansas to the 
“Black Jack Ridges,” at the sources of the Trinity. 

The Cross Timber, in its general direction, does not 
perceptibly vary fromthe true meridian. Dr. Irion (for- 
merly Secretary of State of the Republic) a few years 
since accompanied a party of surveyors, Who measured a 
line extending forty miles due south from the bank of the 
Red River, near the Cross Timber, and found, to their 
surprise, that the western border of the Cross Timber 
continued parallel with this line through the whole dis- 
tance. As might naturally be supposed, the Cross Tim- 
ber forms the great landmark of the western prairies ; 
and the Indians and hunters,when describing their routes 
across the country, in their various expeditions, refer to 
the Cross Timber, as the navigators of Europe refer to 
the meridian of Greenwich. If they wish to furnish a 
sketch of the route taken in any expedition, they first 
draw a line representing the Cross Timber, and another 
representing the route taken, intersecting the former. 
Thus a simple, but correct, map of the portion of couatry 
traversed in the expedition is at once presented to view, 

The remarkable uniformity which characterizes the 
Cross Timber, and ite apparently artificial arrangement, 
under a particular meridian, bas induced some persons 
to believe that it is a work of art, and owes its origin to 
the unknown race of men who have erected the mounds 
and ancient fortifications of the Mississippi valley. Itis 

| difficult to conceive, however, for what useful purpose it 
could have been intended, unless as a land-mark to dis- 
tinguish the boundary between two nations. But whe- 
ther it be the work of art or of nature, will probably 
never be determined. The lines of civilitation are ra- 
pidly extending towards it, and soon the scrutiny of 
science will be for ever checked by the destroying axe of 
the pioneer. 


| The whole face of the country is represented as 
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rich in indigenous grasses, and it possesses a various 


and beautiful Flora. Here, again, is a passage 


worthy of Imlay :— 


To the unscientific eye, its multitudinous array of 
plants and flowers would seem to defy calculation and 
arrangement. Many of the northern garden-flowers and 
hot-house exotics bloom spontaneously on the prairies ; 
amongst others, the dahlia, the trumpet-flower, the ge- 
ranium, heart’s-ease, lupin, several varieties of the lily 
and digitalis, lady’s-slipper, anemone, Jessamine, golden 
rod, lobelia cardinalis, the passion-flower, &c. Of the 
rose, humerous varieties, including perpetual, monthly, 
and multiflora, yield their sweetness, without exacting 
from man any care in return. DPrimroses, violets, and 
the delicate flower of the ground-apple, are common em- 
bellishinents of the soil. The slopes ascending from the 
Water-courses are often entirely overrun with the elastic 
and delicate iiinosa sensitira, which shrinks and con- 
tracts its leaves, to the distance of many feet in advance 
of the approaching wayfarer. 


‘The open, wood-girdled lands, which the early French | 


cettlers in the Mississippi valley distinguished by the 
name of “prairies,” or meadows, and which are called 
“savannas” by the Spaniards, form the characteristic 
feature of the landscape of Texas, in common with the 
scenery of Ilinois, and some other Western States. In 
Texas, the prairies vary in extent from one hnndred to 
many thousand acres. Their superior elevation, which, 
with the porous quality of the soil, facilitates drainage, 
renders them more healthy than the prairies of Illinois, 
on Which the waters lodge until evaporated by the heat 
of the sun. 


Mrs. Holley, a lady whose pen, as is well known, 
Was set Im notion on purpose to sound the praises 
of Texas, is frequently quoted by Mr. Kennedy, 
and particularly in her fiowery descriptions of the 
beauties of the vegetable creation in this * terres- 
trial paradise”; nor though her colours are glow- 
ing, docs he consider her picture overcharged. 

Texas is also rich in minerals. Tron and coal, 
both anthracite and bituminous, are said to abound 
from the ‘Trinity River to the Grand River. Salt 
is abundant from the Sabine to the Rio Grande ; 
and there are numerous saline lakes and springs, 
and also sulphureous and chalybeate springs, Of 
the wild animals we have already spoken, nor is it 
necessary to say much of isons, and buffaloes, and 
wild horses, in reckoning on the permanent re- 
sources of a settled country. Here, too, among other 
delicacies, may be found the far-famed canvass- 
hack duck, and a species of tortoise, not much 
inferior to the true West Indian cor genuine Alder- 
manic turtle. ‘These, however, are small matters ; 
and the hook contains much that is really import- 
ant to be known, though we by no means advise 
any one to pack up his alls and be jogging to 
‘Texas, without farther examination. All that is 
here set before emigrants, with every appearance 
of probability, and which there is no natural ob- 


ctacle to cAlnsSAaV, has heen, we ought to rememnber, 


promised over and over again toemigranis to South 
Australia, and the Swan River settlements, or 
wherever a great Company has land to sell. 


In describing the three great natural divisions of the 
soil of Texas, the emigrant has been furnished with a 
yeneral guide’to direct him in pitching his tent, or erect- 
ing his log-house, in conformity with his previous habits 
and ultimate views. If the native of a southern clime, 
devoted to tropical evriculture, and anxious to obtain 
quick aud large returus from eapital, he will find a suit- 
able field of operativn ou the alluvial lands of the const. 


' the rolling prairies. 


or the rich“ bottoms” of the Red River. If Actustumed 
to a more temperate clime, aud the mixed pursuit o¢ 
farming and stock-raising, he will be quite at home on 
If transplanted from the keen and 
vigorous north, from a land where the aid of manufy-. 
turing industry has been called in to assist the endes. 
vours of the grower of wheat, and the breeder of sheep 
and cattle, his proper resting-place will be in the } brn 
ucighbourhood of the north-western high lands, where 
tender pasturage awaits the importation of the Merins 
and streams, rapid and perennial, invite the erection of 
mills and the introduction of machinery. 

Cattle and swine, and, indeed, horses and rules, pay 
be reared everywhere, with an absence of trouble ay) 
expense almost incredible. So favourable is the climate, 
aud so abundant the provision which Nature has made. 
that little attention is requisite beyond such precantioys 
as may be necessary to prevent them from straying away 
or becoming wild. For horses and vattle, the prairie. 
grasses and the cane-brakes offer a never-failing supply 
of provender; and the “ mast” of the woods, with the 
native ground-pea, and various nutritious roots, will long 
afford unbought subsistence to hogs. Even salt is reads 
at hand for the preservation of animal health, ; 

Live stock may be introduced from the United States, 
purchased in the country, or procured cheap from the 
Mexicans on the Rio Grande. The inerease is more 
rapid than in colder climes ; the produce is earlier; and, 
allowing for all casualties, stock generally will double 
their numbers every two years, without any exaction of 
eare or cost. It is not unusual for the first calf to be 
brought forth when the mother is but fourteen or fifteey 
months old. Domestie ammmals fatten very fast ; and the 
beef and pork are of first-rate quality. The increase ob- 
tained by a Texan farmer from two pigs amounted to 
forty in ten months; and this is a fair example of the 
multiplication of stock. To prepare hogs for market, 
they should be taken from the woods in autumn, when 
fattened by the wild nuts, or mast, and fed for a fev 
weeks on Indian corn, which imparts solidity to the flesh, 
and whiteness and firmness to the lard. Without this 
preparatory feeding, the flesh will be soft and oily, and 
hard to keep, though not deficient in flavour for present 
use, 

There will always be a large consumption of beef and 
pork, together with butter, milk, lard, and poultry, in 
the towns, and among the lowland planters, who restrict 
themselves chiefly to the cultivation of cotton and sugar. 
A ready market offers, also, in Louisiana, besides the 
demand that will arise in Mexico, Cubi, and the West 
India Islonds. All the Indian corn and other bread 
stuffs will, for a long period, be consumed in the coun- 
try, and obtain a profitable sale there, owing to the great 
influx of emigrants. Settlers with small capital usually 
sell the oxen, which are serviceable for draught, and re- 
tain the cows, so that in a very few years they have, in 
stock alone, ample means of rustic independence. 

It has been said, and not without reason, that it will 
cost more to raise a brood of chickens in Texas, than an 
equal number of cattle. The one is feeble and dependent, 
and confined to the precincts of the house ; its natural 
means of sustenance are soon exhausted ; and it must be 
protected and provided with food. The others range 
abroad ; are nourished and defended by their respective 
dams, feeding on the untilled and ungarnered harvests 
of nature; and are very soon competent to protect and 
support themselves. 

Although horses thrive well on the natural pasture’, 
they will, if worked hard, require some grain. The dis- 
trict of the Lower Brazos is reputed to be unfavourable 
to the health of these animals, owing, probably, to the 
numbers of insects in the summer. The wool of the 
Mexican sheep is of an inferior quality ; but this may be 
attributed to neglect in breeding, and to the predom!- 
nance of prickly shrubs in the plains where the flocks of 
the interior feed. The flesh of the sheep reared in the 
northern and western parts of Texas, is tender and well- 
flavoured; and the skill and industry of the Anglo- 
American farmer will soon etiect an improvement in 
ileece, Mr, Flower, an English agriculwurist, who Fe 
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wool as those of the original imported stock. A few 
focks of sheep have been introduced lately into Texas, 
and, by their rapid increase, rich fleeces, and delicate 
mutton, show that they will remunerate the owners. 
(ye flock which had been driven as far into the interior 
os Austin, appeared with their lambs in good condition 
‘a the month of January, many of them being fit for the 
butcher. Goats multiply rapidly, requiring no other 
sttention than what is necessary to prevent them from 
becoming wild, and to protect them from the wolves in 


he distant settlements. The prairies are burnt over 


tne 4 
swice a-vear: in midsummer, and about the opening of 
winter. Immediately after the burning,the grass springs 


up. so that there is a nearly constant supply throughout 
the year. It is a common saying of the inhabitants, 
that. in the cold und stubborn North, man lives for the 
beast; but in Texas the beast lives for man. A eli- 
mate that almost renders house shelter unnecessary, 
and a soil that approaches to the character of an ever- 
abundant meadow, warrant the observation. Artificial 
grasses have been beneficially introduced in the prairies 
of the Western States; and there is no reason to fear 
that they would fail in Texas, where the most luxuriant 
gramina are indigenous. Live stock, with cotton and 
sugar, are destined to form the great staples of the coun- 


tled, in 1817, on the prairie lands of Illinois, by the in- | 
rroduction of Merino and Saxony rams, produced, from 


the descendants of the country ewes, fleeces of as fine 
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the American backwoodsman, accustomed to wield the 
axe from boyhood, and to trust for subsistence to the 
unerring rifle. Alas! for the European, if above the 
condition of a daily labourer, who is constrained to en- 
gage in the unwonted and depressing toil! Year may 
follow year, and find him struggling with difficulties 
which he is destined never to overcome. By dint of the 
severest and most irksome drudgery, he is enabled to re- 
claim 2 mere patch from the wilderness, and that over- 
spread with unsightly stumps, and encircled by burned 
and blackened trees. In this disheartening pursuit he 
wastes the flower of his manhood. If the same precess 
be performed on an extensive scale, by the aid of hired 
labour, the expense of clearing frequently exceeds the 
value of the land when cleared. To all these drawbachs 
must be added the diseases incidental to a residence 
amidst the shades of the newly opened forest, where the 
vegetable accumulations of ages are suddenly exposed 
to the beams of a scorching sun, and where heaps of 
levelled timber are left to rot upon the ground. There, 
the atmosphere is inevitably tainted with noxious ex- 
halations, which soon blanch the ruddiest cheek, and 
palsy the most vigorous arm. 

On the prairies, Nature has prepared the soil for the 
husbandman, who has only to enclose his farm and insert 
the plough-share, which there encounters no obstacle. 
The labour of cultivation is consequently easy. A heavy 


plough and a strong team are required the first year, to 


try. Cattle, horses, and mules are driven from Eastern | 
Texas overland to Natchez, Natchitoches, and New | 


Orleans, at a trifling cost, as grass is plentiful, and the 
drivers carry provisions, shoot game, and “ camp out.” 
The most healthy and pleasant portions of Texas are 
in the region of Nacogdoches, the rolling country between 
the Brazos and the Colorado; southward and westward 
of the latter river—high up on the Brazos and its 
branches, to “ Robertson’s Colony,’ and in “ Beale’s 
(irant,’ near the Rio Grande. The new administrative 
divisions of the Republic keep pace with the progress of 
the settlements; and the extension of counties being co- 
incident with the spread of population, the boundaries of 


thirty-two were defined by law at the close of the Session , 


of Congress in the spring of 1840. Commencing east- 
ward from the Sabine on the Gulf of Mexico, I shall 
notice those characteristics of the several counties that 
are caleulated to interest the emigrant pausing upon the 
choice of a * location.” 

rhese counties are respectively described. Some 
ofthem are already thinly settled, but the greater 
"roportion are still almost, or altogether, without 


break up the tough sward and turn over the soil. The 
Indian corn is dropped in the furrows and covered with 
a hoe, which, with an occasional light ploughing to clear 
away the weeds, is the only labour bestowed upon it, 
until it is fit to gather. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that the crop raised in this manner will not reach 
an average quantity, although it arrives very oppor- 
tunely to meet the necessities of the settler. By turning 
the grass down, exposing the roots to the sun, and leay- 
ing the soil undisturbed, the sward becomes mellowed in 
a single season, and, while undergoing the process of 
decomposition, affords nourishment to the growing corn. 
In the ensuing spring the roots of the wild grass are 
completely rotted, and the plough passes through a rich 
light mould fit for all the purposes of husbandry. The 
ordinary operations of farming may now be conducted in 
the usual way, and the labour of cultivating a light soil, 
unencumbered with rocks or stumps, is so trifling that 


' the farmer has sufficient time to improve his land and 


| buildings. 


inhabitants—save perhaps here and there on the | 


riverbanks. Mr. Kennedy has obtained some ori- 
ginal Journals of Surveys, which enable him to 
eseribe extensive and fine regions which are still 
comparatively unknown, and which complete the 
topography of Texas. He protests his anxiety to 
avoid exaggeration, or tempting his unwary coun- 
'rymen from their homes, * to endure the bitter- 


Bees af Ainamecnt . a | 
n f disappointment on an alien soil’; and thus | 


624in sets forth the superiority of Texas as a field 
far em jaw : : as - ‘ 
Fr etugrants over any other part of North America. 


ln the selection of land, settlers will always be more 
*r Jess influenced by the habits and associations of the 
intry they have left; therefore, emigrants from a low- 
og district are likely to prefer the level region of 
: ‘*4s, while those who have from infancy breathed the 
aa tntain air, will direct their steps towards the high- 
mands. Por a similar reason, some will prefer a wooded 
bea and others an open or lightly-timbered prairie. 
» _ ’ *igrant of small capital, or the European set- 
“ST Shused to a warm climate, and the laborious process 
* “earnng’” forest-land, the upland prairie, backed by 
“moered and perennial water-course, offers by far the 
Ost eligible “ location.” : 
oad hew out a farm from the heart of the primeval 


‘*& ponderous and life-cousuming task, even for 


| forest. 


On a level plain of rich mould, the plough 
may be managed by a stripling; on newly-cleared tim- 
ber-lands, it requires strength and skill, the share must 
be sharpened frequently, and is often broken, and, at the 
best, the work advances slowly. The superior facility 
of working open land; the saving in the wear of farming 
implements; the economy of time; and, of course, the 
greater degree of certainty in the farmer's calculations, 
with the comparative exemption from local disease, give 
a pre-eminence to the prairie over the timbered land not 
to be materially reduced by any inconvenience that may 
be occasioned by an inadequate supply of wood. It 
would be sounder economy for a farmer to settle in the 
midst of a prairie, and draw his fuel and feneewood five 
miles, than to undertake the clearing of a farm in the 
According to an experienced American autho- 
rity, the agriculturists of Illinois have become aware of 
the fact; and there have been numerous instances of 
farmers in that rich and improving state, who, having 
purchased a small piece of woodland for its timber, have 
selected their farms at a distance, on the prairie. Sap- 
posing the soil of both to be of equal quality, a labourer 
can cultivate two-thirds more of prairie than of timbered 
land: the returns are larger, and the capital to be in- 
vested less. The soil of the rolling prairies of Texas is 
a deep black loam, mixed with sand in various propor- 
tions—not certainly so rieh as the timbered alluvions of 
the Brazos, which have a soil formed by the decomposi- 


tion of vegetable matter to the depth of more than tea 


| feet—but valuable for all the purposes of agriculture, as 


well as for grazing. With wood, water; a boundless 
range for stock of all descriptions; a propitious chmate, 
aud fertile plains, free from the obstruction of timber or 
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stone, what can the husbandman desire more! Nature | 


has lavished her bounties with the munificence of an in- | 
dulgent parent: it only remains for man to show himself | 


worthy of her favours, by the due application of his | 
energies, mental and corporeal, and the temperate use of | 
the means of enjoyment placed at his disposal. For a | 
sensual, indolent, uninquiring race, the bowers of a second 
Eden would bloom in vain. 

To British and German settlers, who shrink from 
the employment of slave-labour, and desire, above 
all things, a healthy and only moderately hot loca- 
lity in which to settle, the Rolling districts of the 
Republic certainly present great attraction. The 
climate of these intermediate regions is the finest in | 
Texas ; the country is not densely wooded, and | 
the soil is fertile. The undulating plains and | 
prairies are open, generally well-watered, and ready | 
at once to yield their riches to the emigrant, with- | 
out the long labour of clearing, required in taking | 
in the forests in which are scattered the new clear- | 
ings of Canada. This extensive district is consider- | 


| 
| 
| 
{ 


ed to be peculiarly well adapted for the rearing of | 
stock, for which the Level territory of Texas, the 
adjoining States of America, and the West India | 
Islands, offer a ready market. The rearing of | 
sheep has already been successfully tried in the 
mountainous regions, and promises fairly. 

It is surely, after so much experience of the 
tricks of land-jobbers, unnecessary to warn emi- 
grants against their arts, and to enjoin the neces- 
sity of extreme caution, at every step which they | 
take, after they may have pondered the expedience 
of embarking for Galveston or San Luis. And to 
these ports, if present prospects hold, we may ex- 
pect to see British vessels as frequently chartered 
as to Port Philip, Adelaide, or New Zealand. 

A very large portion of Mr. Kennedy’s work is 
devoted to an elaborate history of the young Re- 
public, comprehending a retrospect of the previous 
history of Spanish America, and of the Mexican Fe- 
deral Republic; the revolt of the Texan colonists; 
their vigorous struggle, which was not at all righte- 
ous either in pretext or conduct, whether to the 
Mexicans or Indians; and the final settlement of a | 
country now formally admitted into the family of 
Independent States. 

The constitution of Texas resembles that of the | 
United States, save that Texas is an integral instead | 
of a federal republic, an element which, it is believed, | 





will give energy and compactness to the govern- | 
ment, and ward off some of the inconveniences and | 
dangers which are believed to attend the working | 
of the federal system. The President is chosen for | 
three years only, instead of four, as in the United | 
States; and is not eligible to be re-elected until three | 
years have elapsed after his past period of office. | 
The Houses of Legislature having chosen their re- 
spective Speakers, these appoint a number of stand- 
ing committees to superintend different branches 
of the public service,—as roads and bridges, naval 
affairs, ways and means, post-office, &c. &c. The 
salaries of the officials are on the frugal scale of the 
neighbouring republic. There are already sixty 
post-offices established in Texas, many of them small 
and very irregular concerns, no doubt; but the fact 
shows the go-ahead spirit of the people. There are 





now twelve newspapers: another feature borrowed 


from the mother-country, viz. the United States: 
England being called, as we said above, the grand. 
mother, The common law of England has been 
adopted in the administration of justice, where it 
is not at variance with the acts of the Texan Cop. 
gress; and the republic is divided into fiye judi. 
cial circuits. The Supreme Court is to be held a 
Austin, the intended capital and seat of the govern. 
ment. Free Trade, in the widest sense, is, at pre- 
sent, the maxim of the young republic, which lays 


itself out to invite the commerce of Eurupe and of 
all the world. The Customs—for there are duties 


—are still comparatively unpreductive; and the 
principal sources of revenue are land dues, and 
sales of national lands, and of town lots. Mr. 
Kennedy states that— 

The tariff is, however, light ; in 1840, 15 per cent. ad 
calorem was levied on all taxed articles except wines, 
malt liquor, and spirits. Recent accounts state that, in 
consequence of the depreciation of the currency to one- 


third of its nominal value, those articles which had been 


previously charged an ad calorem duty of 15 per cent, 
were to pay 45, with the exception of sugar, cotfee, salt, 
and steel, which were to remain as before. To facilitate 
certain financial arrangements with France, a special 
act has been passed to permit the introduction of French 
wines free of duty. Each emigrant is permitted to in- 
troduce farming utensils and furniture in use to the 
amount of 500 dollars, and all books free of duty. Me- 
chanics are likewise permitted to introduce suitable 
tools to the amount of 500 dollars: indeed the Texas 
Government is sedulous in providing inducements for 


settlers. By act of January 26th, 1839, a citizen of 
| Texas could hold his or her house, 50 acres of land, im- 


provements to the value of 500 dollars, furniture to the 
value of 200 dollars, improvements in trade or husbandry 
to the value of 50 dollars, five cows, one yoke of oxenor 
one horse, twenty hogs and a year’s provisions, “ inde- 
pendent of any writ of execution or fieri facias.” 


’ 1 
Those who propose to send goods to Texas woud 


do weil to consult Mr. Kennedy’s book at length, 


the Texan legislature having passed some special 
acts to protect the citizens from being cheated by 
fraudulent or extortionating foreign merchanjs. 
These young legislators have already, in adopting 
direct taxation, set an admirable example to the 
oldest and most highly civilized states of Europe:— 

By a law passed on the 16th of January, 1840, every 
citizen was called upon to pay for the support of the 
Government, in proportion to his wealth. The prov 
sions of the law operate lightly on mechanics and la 


| bourers; its pressure is chiefly felt by the great land 


speculators, one of whom, however, Mr. S. Williams, of 
Galveston, introduced the bill. The collection of the 
direct taxes was assigned to the Sheriff. 


The working of this law may, no doubt, at the 
outset, be attended with some inconvenience to 12° 
dividuals, but its principle is so sound as amply 
atone for this. A Committee of Finance, in 
Report to the Senate, 


Laid down the principle that “the public revense 
should be contributed in a direct ratio to the amount 
of property, no matter of what it consisted, whether ’ 
personal, or mixed, which each citizen had to be prot ; 
in other words, the possessor of 100,000 dollars should 
pay one hundred times as much for its protection #* 
the possessor of 1000 dollars paid.” This posit 
being assumed, they proceeded to consider what ¥# 
“the most just, equal, and cheap mode of obtaining fro™ 
each citizen his necessary tax, or contribution, for 
support of Government. In a government constit® 
like theirs, where all were cultivators of the earth, © 
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ao committee set forth the several grounds on which 


the Committee” contended “that the public 
hould be derived from a direct tax on all the 


they objected to a tariff. In the first place, they held 
indirect taxation to be anti-republican. The argument 
that it was necessary “to inveigle, or delude, the citizens 
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manufactures to foster, and without a mercantile | 


oat of a tax, might well apply to despotic governments, 
where the people were intentionally kept in ignorance, | 


but it attacked and overturned the main principle of 
Republicanism—the capacity of the people for self- 
How could the people be capable of self- 


& ernment. 


modus ope randi of government in all its departments 
sad ramifications, and unless they felt a willingness to 
-ontribute their just proportions for the support of go- 
rernment—fairly, equally, and directly?” 

Nothing can be better in theory than the views 
of taxation unfolded by the Committee, whatever 
the result may be. The landholders, not the cul- 
tivators nor labourers, are considered not only the 


wrs = 


| clares the trade to be piracy. 
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The demand for slave-labour decreasing in proportion 
to the introduction of free, which is much better, by in- 
terdicting the latter, the field is left open exclusively to 
the former: yet this is the way in which anti-slavery 
advocates propose to promote their principles in Texas, 
whose inhabitants they essay to influence, not by reason 
and moderate language, but by calumny and invective. 

The whole slave population of Texas cannot, at the 
very utmost, I should think, amount to 10,000 


There we may leave the matter; and in, we own, 
no very satisfactory state. Mr. Kennedy is even 
less successful in rebutting the charge brought 


rnment, unless they possessed a knowledge of the | against the Texan government and people, of en- 
government, 8 y possess 


couraging the African slave-trade—his main argu- 
ment being, that the constitution of Texas, like 
that of Great Britain and the United States, de- 
But what are these 
declarations or enactments in the face of facts: and 
though the number of slaves brought from Cuba 


_into Texashas certainly been much exaggerated, his 
, Ue | apologies for the “ high-spirited men,” the planters 
fittest but the sole legitimate subjects of taxation. | of the Southern and Western States, who, when 
It is said in this Report, and ought to be promul- their injustice or cruelty are pointed out, are but 
rated for the benefit of European great proprie- | the more confirmed in its practice, and who persist 


1 


A land-tax of the kind above-mentioned is, in the | 


opinion of your committee, loudly and imperatively 
called for. Such an one will save the necessity of the 
odious, and to us suicidal tariff system. 

Of the dark chapter of slave-holding, Mr. Ken- 
nedy makes the best he can. Texas required capi- 
talists, wealthy settlers. In it, land was rich and 
abundant, and labour scarce and dear. 
Southern United States, a negro field labourer, it is 
computed, realizes to his owner five hundred dollars 


yer annum, without injury to his health, in cotton the half-starved manufacturers and labourers of 


Now, argues | 


planting and raising Indian corn, 
Mr. Kennedy, 


A planter with fifty negroes, procuring from their 
‘sbour a yearly income of £5,000, is not easily to be 

‘yued into the relinquishment of a right which the law 
ind usage of his birth-place have always recognised. 
As to approaching the planters, or people of the south, 
"ith threats and vituperation, that can be productive of 
thing save unmitigated mischief. Much exasperation 
has grown out of this mode of interference already, 


whalle . ’ . 
"holly unredeemed by beneficial results. Unless fo- 


emancipation of the negroes in the United States and 
texas, they will do well to abstain from exaggerated 
“atements and intemperate language; they can only 
sope to make an impression by the use of moral dissua- 
“Yes, and especially by addressing themselves to the 
{estion in its economical aspect, bearing in mind the 


wane 
aia 


* of a new country, every emigrant to which is ex- | 


| 


in the iniquity from “the point of honour,” are 
not likely to conciliate those who will hear of no 
compromise with the accursed thing. We can- 


not imagine why Mr. Kennedy has permitted him- 
self to assert that the “condition of the bulk of the 


Mexican population is inferior to that of the slaves 


in America,” unless in emulation of the old asser- 


In the | 


tions of the Gladstones and Sandons of a former 
generation, who wont insolently and _ scoffingly 
to say, that the slaves, on their plantations in the 
West Indies, were in a much better condition than 


Britain and Ireland. 
The state of Religion and Education in Texas 
hardly, as yet, admits of description, though there 


_are, in the towns of Galveston and Houston, places 


tigners are prepared to effect by force of arms the | . a, : : 
ty. : : the Southern United States—races and gambling— 


pected to bring with him an addition to its resources, in | 
‘sour or capital—the introduction of negroes being con- | 


sidered equivalent to the latter. 
With the exception of the low line of the coast, par- 


of worship connected with all the sects prevalent 
in the United States; and Congress has laid the 
foundation of a public system of education by al- 
lotting land, in each county, for the maintenance of 
primary schools. The government endeavours to 
restrain gaming; but the favourite amusements of 


seem to be prevalent; and we fear that the citizens 
display rather the morals and manners of the Slave 
States, than those of the descendants of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. 

It is not to be expected that internal communica- 
tion can as yet have made much progress; but some 
improvements, both insteam-navigation and in rail- 


_ ways, have been made; and more are projected in 


‘ularly the rich tract adjoining the Brazos, the labours | 


of tropical agriculture may be performed by whites with- 
out detriment to health. In the less salubrious dis- 
trets, the soil is peculiarly adapted to cultivation by 

power, for the application of which, an ingenious 


eam 
Amer}: 


patent. The machinery, he alleges, is capable of per- 


~ "ming nearly all the labour required on cotton, sugar, 


an + ia! lands of Texas, where the surface is level and 
_. “arth free from stones. At all events, the experi- 
‘swatch is recommended by a great saving of ex- 
pease, is Worthy of a trial, 


an engineer, now in London, has obtained a | 


the energetic go-ahead spirit of the native country 


_of the settlers. There are already above a dozen 


new places, named towns, and placed very widely 
apart, besides double the number of older stations, 
some of them, as Galveston and Houston, now reck- 
oning a considerable population. In Galveston, 


| Mr. Kennedy states, 


ce, and tobaceo estates, besides clearing forest land. If. 
* Machinery can be effective anywhere, it must be on | 


In 1836, there was hardiy one arrival in a month of 
shipping at the port. In 1837, there were but seven 
houses on the island. In May 1839, there were thirty 
sail of vessels in the harbour at one time ; three steamers 
plying regularly between it and New Orleans, and the 
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same number between it and Houston. A brig arrived 
from Boston (a voyage of 3000 miles,) with 150 tons of 
ice, to cool the beverage of the citizens, and otherwise 
minister to their comfort. There were about 300 houses, 
sprinkled over a large surface, and a closely-packed po- 
pulation of more than 2000 souls. Two wharfs were in 
progress, and a pier and mole commenced. The public 
buildings, which were, as might be expected, on a small 
scale, were a custom-house, court-house, gaol, commis- 
sariat and naval storehouse, market, magazine, armoury, 
arsenal, and hospital. Two hotels were in existence, and 
three in progress. There were three large warehouses, 
and fifteen retail stores, six licensed taverns and coffee- 


houses, two printing-offices, reading-rooms, consul’s, law- | 


yers’, doctors’, notaries-public, and magistrates’ offices ; 


druggists’, confectioners’, and fruit stores; bakeries ; | 


slaughter and oyster-houses ; and shops occupied by car- 
penters, masons, painters and glaziers,cement and wooden 
cistern-makers, turners, cabinet-makers, ship-joiners and 
plumbers, sail-makers and riggers, tin and sheet iron 


manufacturers, black-smiths, gun-smiths and armourers, | 


watch and trinket menders, saddle and harness-makers, 
cordwainers, tailors, milliners and dressmakers, barbers ; 
also boarding houses and private houses, and several 
lumber yards, replete with materials to build more. 


The site of Austin, the capital of the Republic, | 


and intended to be the future seat of the govern- 
ment, was chosen for the sake of its salubrious 
climate and commercial advantages. In 1839 it 
was laid off; and in 1840, it contained four hun- 
dred houses; and churches and hotels were rapidly 
rising—though probably on a small seale—and two 


newspapers were published. The situation of the — 


town on the river Colorado is said to be fine and 
picturesque; and whenthe communication is opened 


between Santa Fé and the ports of Texas, and be- | 


tween the Red River country and Matamoros, 


Austin, which, like ancient Rome, is built on seven | 


hills, will form the point of intersection to the two 
creat lines. The leading towns in Texas are al- 


ready incorporated according to the municipal sys- | 


temof the United States. The Texans are beginning 
tospeculate on attracting the overland trade bet ween 
Mexico and the United States, carried on from St. 
Louis in the Missouri to Santa Fé in New Mexico. 
Through this channel, Mr. Kennedy, who some- 
times seems to forget to kill his bear before he sells 
the skin, promises our manufacturers the trade 
direct, which is at present in the hands of the mer- 
chants of Philadelphia. Yet here is a subject well 
deserving consideration, perhaps a direct “ British 


object.” Mr. Kennedy says :— 


When Texas is in possession of the traffic, the requi- 
site manufactures will be shipped to her ports in Euro- 
pean vessels; thus securing lucrative employment to the 
ship-owners, merchants, and manufacturers of Europe. 
The French have made tempting overtures to the Texan 
Government, on condition of obtaining exclusive privi- 
leges in the trade, while people in this country are echo- 
ing the calumnies of the pro-tariff States of the Ameri- 


can Union against Texas, and denouncing her attempts | 


to raise the funds necessary to restore her depreciated 


currency, the direct effect of which restoration would be | 


to open a new and highly productive field of enterprise 
to the capital and operative industry of Britain. 

Unless the grossest folly should govern the movements 
of both, the enjoyment of peace and prosperity by Texas 
will be productive of the most signal benefits to Mexico 
and England. The energies of an enlightened people 
will show the Mexicans the value of the gifts which Na- 
ture has lavished upon her soil ; by position and example 
that people will rescue them from the consequences of a 
barbarous policy ; and English manufactories—with the 


a 
| principles of free trade predominant—will supply untaxed 
clothing for the naked millions that have pined iy hone. 
| less indigence since the days of Cortez. ‘i 

So be it! 

In copious Appendices, Mr. Kennedy has pub- 
lished at length the Constitution of the Mexican 
United States, and that of Texas, with many othe; 
documents, which considerably swell his book. We 
shall content ourselves with a small selection fro 
the general provisions of the constitution of Texas 
They are framed after a Georgian planter’s oywy 
heart :— 


Sec. 6. All free white persons who shall emigrate to 
this Republic, and who shall, after a residence of six 
| months, make oath before some competent authority the: 
he intends to reside permanently in the same, and sha), 
swear to support this Constitution, and that he wil] bear 
true allegiance to the Republic of Texas, sha!] be ep. 
| titled to all the privileges of citizenship. 


| Sec. 9. All persons of coloar who were slaves for 
life previous to their emigration to Texas, and who are 
now held in bondage, shall remain in the like state of 
servitude: Provided, the said slave shall be the bond fide 
property of the person so holding said slave as aforesaid, 
Congress shall pass no laws to prohibit emigrants from 
bringing their slaves into the Republic with them, and 
holding them by the same tenure by which such slaves 
were held in the United States ; nor shall Congress hare 
| power to emancipate slaves; nor shall any slave -holder le al- 
| lowed to emancipate his or her slave or slaves without the con- 
| sent of ¢ ‘ONYTESS, unless he or she shall send his or her slave or 
slaves without the limits of the Republic, No free person of 
| Afrwan descent, either in whole or in pari, shall be permitted 
to reside permanent!y in the Republe without the consent of 

Congress; and the importation or admission of Africans or 
negroes into this Republic, excepting from the United States of 
| America, is for ever prohilited, and declared to be piracy. 
| 


| 


a 


Slavery was never before so openly laid in the 
fundamental laws of any country. Even the prae- 
tically, as we fear, inoperative provision agains 
the African trade was probably meant to conciliate 
the slave-holders and slave-breeders of the Southern 
States of the American Union. 

With these formidable exceptions, the consti- 
tutional laws of the Republic are free and just. 
Universal Suffrage (for the whites) is established. 
Elections are by ballot, and all ministers of the gos- 
pel, of whatever denomination, are excluded from 
the Executive and the Legislative Assemblies, for 
the same sufficient and decorous reasons alleged 
in most countries for their exclusion. 

It is to be regretted that the plan of Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s work excluded personal narrative, and al 
most any notice whatever of what he saw and 
observed during his brief residence in Texas: this 
together with evident one-sidedness, excellent as the 
motives may be which induce him to conciliate 
the regard of the young Republic, and lead it inte 
friendly relations with his own country, makes him, 
if not an unsafe, vet an unsatisfactory guide to emi- 
grants, who would require to look much more rigidly 
and minutely into the matter, before committing 
their fortunes on any report of Texas that has yet 
appeared in England. To statesmen, to merchants 

and shipowners, and to all who wish to see Eng 
prospering by extended commerce, and strengthened 
by new alliances, as well as to the mere reader for 
information concerning a state remarkable and al- 
most unique in the history of commonwealths, tht 
work will prove interesting and instructive. 
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QUACKLEBOROUGH ELECTION: A MYSTERY. 


RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO THE AUTHOR OF “ THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, A HISTORY.” 


Bricutty, in the slanting rays of the declining | 
July sun, shine the windows of the Inn named 
“The Bold Dragoon,” whose effigy, grim-stupid, 
pard-bearded, swings heaven-high, on creaking 
hinge, in the evening breeze. The Bold Dragoon, 
we say, principal inn of this stirring town of 
Quackleborough : stirring, and also party-dirided, 
for amidst the dull repose of nations, one thing is 
specially notable in these early June days; that 
time-worn Lord Gandermere has at length resign- 
ed his place in the House of the People’s Assembly, 
and lo! the fearfullest election-struggle for this 
famed town of Quackleborough is at hand. 

Amid the melancholy wreck of human dubita- 
tions, one thing remains indubitable: that thirst is 
dry, and will have a quenching !—if not with aris- 
tocratic draught of claret or champagne, then 
with ale or cider; with or without a toast. Under- 
stand this moreover,—that the page of history is 
not wanting in instances of men, who, down fever- 
parched throats, have poured mere water :—water, 
from well or spring; yea, in times of frightfullest 
desperation and drought, dipped in burning palm 
from the salt ocean-stream itself. For, doubt not 
this,—that thirst ¢s dry and will have a quench- 
ing. So now, beneath shade of whispering elms, 
in cool garden of this inn, named the Bold Dra- 
goon, ale-drugged, half-inebriate, repose sume scores 
of our Quackleborough electors, pipe in mouth, 
mug in hand, talking, shouting, and singing: 
singing, and also swearing !—oaths suppressed and 
and not suppressed ; challenges given and received ; 
ale-potent combatants separated per force by un- 
sparing blows of peace-demanding, row-exciting 
staff of constable, named special. And as the day 
wanes the noise becomes ever shriller, and the 
clamour for pipes and ale more vehement. Such 
an act of jollification !—conceive it well;—smoke 
as of Tophet,—confusion as of Babel,—nvise as of 
the crack of Doom! 

Thus they. Amid which dim-stinking haze, 
busy, careful-visaged, not without self-importance, 
from bench to bench, from house to garden, with 
quich-silent step, walks red-whiskered Skrivins, 
portly host of this inn of the Bold Dragoon, 
Wuackleborough chief house of public entertain- 
ment; blubber-lipped Skrivins, once lean waiter, 
bow fat landlord, of the Bold Dragoon! Quick- 
silent walks he, with carefullest eye, seeing that 
all cups are duly filled, that no measure of liquor 
pass unregistered. Above all things, thou careful 
host, beware least ale-valour inflame th y guests to 
acts of violence, and veritable onslaught: which 
may lead to consequences. Nevertheless, consider 
this; that over-ready interference and call for con- 
Stables were also unwise ; for shouting and quar- 
relling dry men’s throats, which must needs be 
moistened from thy fast flowing butts. Between 
dread of broken windows, and love of pelf, such 
“heertain wavering is there,—A delicate business! 
requiring tact. 
PO. SC— VOL, wil, 


Beautiful, with gracefullest carriage, amid such 
mad-compotative host, as a spirit of mercy mi- 
nistering to souls in Tartarus, appearest thou 
“ well-ankled” Barbara Hutchings, famed bar- 
maid of the Bold Dragoon, and also brother's or- 
phan child to red-whiskered host. Beautiful ex- 
ceedingly, and not unconscious of thy beauty! 
For, doubt not this; that sun-bright eves are ever 
regardful of their own perfections, 
modest, unconscious-seeming, dnows that she excels ; 
with wonderfullest art conceals her art: feigns 
not to understand that a bright halo of loveliness, 
heart-enthralling, love-compelling, distinguishes 
her from the homely daughters of Eve; in whose 
bosoms envy or admiration burns strongest. Be 
this as it may, history specially notices one thing; 
that hot-thirsty electors, in elm-shadowed garden 
of Bold Dragoon assembled, party-divided, mad- 
bibulous, (so to speak, ) are nevertheless ever 
agreed in this: that Barbara’s eyes are bright, 
soft-lustrous, not without roguishness: whose sly- 
bashful glances entice more guests to the Tap than 
the goodness of the liquor. Beautiful, with veiled 
light, mild-beaming, neath curtain of darkest fringe, 
roam the soft-lustrous eyes from bench to bench, 
with watchfullest attention, looking for signal of 
inverted mug, held high in air by ale-desiring 
guest. For, consider this;—that amid the Tartar- 
us-din of many throats, a ca// for replenished cup 
might well pass unheeded. Graceful, from bench 
to bench, with ample can white-foaming, blue 
ribbon circling slenderest waist, with fairy step, 
trips the maid of the Bold Dragoon, not with- 
out sly speech and eye-winking jest from admir- 
ing topers. Lo! fat butcher Dobson, rude-amo- 
rous, offers incivility to Barbara ;—seizes her hand ; 
—wishes her to sit on greasy knee. Angry 
maiden repulses him; calls for help. Whereupon, 
thou blubberlipped Skrivins,—** Hands off!’ muy 
the blubber lips. Offended host adds moreover 
this—* Liquor, not lasses, for thee !—Beer, not 
Barbara, for butchers! Them’s my sentiments, 
sir.” Rebuke, loud-spoken, heard by all by-stand- 
ers: heard, and also repeated, with deafening itera- 
tion. Fat greasy Dobson, crest-fallen, mutters 
vaguely; retreats abashed into the house; retires 
also from farther notice of this history . 

But, indeed, other matters are notable on this 
early June evening. In principal room of Bold 
Dragoon, anxious, toil-worn, with manifest de- 
spondency, around long oak table, are seated com- 
mittee of management of popular candidate Dal- 
ton; People’s-Friend Dalton! Cheap-corn Dal- 
ton, who will lose his election on the morrow, for 
lack of voters. Lack of voters from lack of 
money to buy them withal? Be this as it may, one 
thing is indubitable: that on the morrow’s eve 
we close the lists of the Poll, and of Electors un- 
polled, (dead or alice) the carefullest search 
can find not more than twenty-five. Of which 
uumber we count fourteen on our side, and 4 the 
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rest that there has been foul play, who doubts? | 


Juggled by the enemy! outbid by the Fortunatus 
purse of hot-aristocrat young Gandermere, who 
has already a preponderance of four, and so we lose 
the game by one. Miserable! 
unit of mortality should stand between us and suc- 
cess! Our hopes of those voters from a distance, 
who never arrive, (who never intended to arrive?) 
and the cunning lure of cheap corn ; have turned 
out so ill!—Well may the committee despair. 
Grim-silent chairman examines once more his list 
of electors; rings for tenth tumbler of brandy and 
water. Members confer despondingly; proposals 
listened to, and not listened to; counsel and counter 
counsel: the poor ship labours! 


Of aid from man, such fast-failing hope is there. | 


Of aid from man, we say, but from woman? Lo! 
Barbara enters unperceived, with hot-potent 


draught, as chairman of committee, tipsy-grand- 
iloquent, not without tears, declares that they are | 


come to a still-stand; that for lack of one voter, 


blue cockades must be trampled under foot. | 


Bright-witted maiden hears and understands ;— 
understands, and also resolves!—with cherished 


gratitude remembers this: that People’s-Friend , 


Dalton did once avert well-merited punishment 


from brother Thomas; guilty of the blood of phea- | 


sents! Fierce affray with Lord Gandermere’s for- 
est rangers; flaw in indictment discovered by sharp 
London attorney, employed by People’s-Friend 
Dalton ; aged mother’s dying hour comforted by 
presence of repentant son. In Barbara's heart such 
grateful remembrance is cherished ; remembrance, 
and also desire to repay the debt. But from young 
maiden’s aid what hope is there, for, alas! she 
has no vote! But has influence ;—has a favoured 


lover ;—who will do what he can ;—who, for true | 


love’s sake, will lend his aid. 

And lo! to love-trusting maiden’s gaze, amid 
snow-wreathed clouds sun-gilded in the west, gor- 
geous, triumphant-waving, fair omen of success, 
a banner is unfolded, bearing upon azure field, in 
letters of Iris-tint, this legend, “ Amor rincit om- 
nia !”—“ Love unconquered ever!” 

With earliest beam of returning sun, quick- 
stealthy, with fluttering hopes, not without self- 
confidence, from sleepless couch arises the maiden 
of the grateful heart. Cunningly she avoids the 
creaking board on stairs; house-door opened with 
carefullest silence; questions from late-returning 
revellers answered vaguely; riot-exhausted town 
passed through with nimblest haste, and the open 
country gained. And now four miles of dust-en- 
cumbered road ere the maiden’s journey end! On- 
ward, with aching feet, with heart half doubting 
of success, without pause speeds the maid of the 


Bold Dragoon ; thinking of many things: think-_ 


ing, and also scheming. For that she Aas a scheme 
who doubts? Onward, without rest or delay! 
Four long-drawn dust-encumbered miles, and the 
village of Long-Straggleton gained at last ; Long- 
Straggleton, winding, league-long village, where 
dwell twenty of hot aristocrat Gandermere’s voters. 
Of which number we count some seven or more 
unpolled, who will march in an hour for Quackle- 


QUACKLEBOROUGH ELECTION: A MYSTERY. 


That this pitiful | 









borough. Plans known to Barbara; who intends 
that they shall not a// march. 

Through such long-tedious, straggling village 
toil-worn, with straight-forward step, not without 
unwished for greeting from passing acquaintance, 
with short reply, and half-concealed face, the 
maiden speeds. Now halts she at door of stray. 
roofed cottage: vine-clad cottage, garden-surround- 
ed, clear river bordered, where dwells young Hop- 
per, thriving miller of Straggleton; over whom 
Barbara has influence ;—who secretly favours the 
‘cause of People’s-Friend Dalton, but must vote 


against him;—Tenant of hot-aristocrat Gander. 


mnere ;—late discovered flaw in lease !—threat of 


instant ejectment! 


Grim-sullen, in holyday trim, with orange 
cockade in hat, flour-whitened garments laid aside. 
in silent mill, paces Hopper, conscience-galled, 
threat-compelled, waiting for summons to march; 
which may, or may not, be obeyed. Grim-sullen 
walks he, in silent mill, pondering many things. 
Specially considers this :—how busy neighbours 
may regard such base tergiversation. To sacri- 


fice interest for conscience’-sake is good : so is quiet 
’ i 


possession of mill, and profitable crushing ef grains, 
In doubting miller’s mind, between promptings of 
honest heart, and dread of ejectment, such fierce 
conflict is there. During which uncertain struggle 
a knock at the door! Whereupon thou threat- 
compelled miller of Straggleton? ‘ Ready!” re- 
plies the threat-compelled:—decides against con- 
science ; admits the visiter. 

As iron-bound criminal, death-doomed, drop- 
devoted, (so to speak,) expectant of last summons, 
hearing instead, glad tidings of unhoped for re- 
prieve ;—in such manner changes the grim-sullen 
aspect of Hopper, Long-Straggleton miller, when 
Barbara, loved maiden, unexpected visiter, appears 
before his sight; Barbara, maid of the soft-lus- 
trous eyes!—which may, or may not, look kindly 
upon his suit. Choose, miller of Straggleton— 
The maid, or the mill!—For to be master of both 
thy destiny suffers thee not. Brief time for deci- 
sion. Cruel maiden, calm-inexorable, with down- 
cast eyes, has one hand on the door; offers with the 
other cockade of blue. Thy choice, wavering 
Long-Straggleton miller! Barbara’s eyes, unveiled, 
love-glancing, mild-upbraiding, are raised upon the 
waverer, Bright lightning-volley, love-winged: 
Victory !—People’s-Friend Dalton for ever! Orange 
cockade torn off, and trampled under foot; blue 
hadge of liberty fastened upon love-conquered 
miller’s bosom by Barbara’s hands; tempting pro 
pinquity of lips!—with or without design; love- 
tempered box on the ear from blushing maiden’s 
palm. 

And now why should the pen of history loiter? 
— PEOPLES’-FRIEND DALTON, 270, HOT- 
ARISTOCRAT GANDERMERE, 269.”—Vie- 
tory secured by thy vote, love-vanquished miller of 
Straggleton! Which may lead to consequences: 
To ejectment from profit-grinding mill? Sharp 
London attorney again! Who affirms that there § 


no flaw in lease: afirms, and also prores it in courts 
Undisturbed possession of mill, and pre 
Vine clad cottage #4 


of law. 
fitable crushing of grains. 
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without a mistress ! Soft-lustrous eyes, love beam- | morn till eve, to the ceaseless beat of profit-grind- 
ing care-dispelling, making the heart glad with | ing mill,—let this be the burden of thy song,— 


wre sunshine of faithfullest affection. 
Happy miller of Straggleton, carolling from 


* Amor vincit omnia!” 


GIBBIE STE’ENSON THE MISER. 


CHAPTER I. 

I cannot begin my little sketch of Gibbie Ste’en- 
oon, till I say a few words of my grandfather, from 
whom I got it. He was a herd-boy in the year 
* and but for his mother, who imprisoned 
him in an out-house, he would have been off with 
the Highlanders to do what he could for Prince 
Charlie. Many were the stories he had about the 
“rising,” and used to tell them with all the enthu- 
siasm of youth. He was quite satistied it was best 
for the country, in every respect, that the enter- 

rise of the chevalier failed; but it was plain that 
all his feelings were enlisted on the side of the ad- 
venturer. I happened to be his favourite and his 
bed-fellow, and came in for my full share of his old- 
world stories, which were neither few nor uninter- 
esting. It makes me smile yet, when I remem- 
ber, how he used to run down the tales I met with 
in books: no matter of what kind, or by whom 
written, they were denounced as “ trash and bag- 
gage, and lies from end to end.” The philoso- 
phy of his criticism was hidden from me at the 
time; but there was one advantage I took of it 
even then. When indisposed to gratify me witha 
uew story, or the recital of an old one, I usually 
tained my wish, by asking leave to tell him a 
fine one I had read in such a book. He was wont 
to fire at this, and let off his customary volleys 
against the “hook baggage,” and begin one of his 
own, by drawing up his shoulders, and pulling 
down his nighteap a piece. 

fribbie Ste’enson the miser, who was a school- 
fellow of his own, afforded matter for many a 
sxetch; and I came at last to think of Gibbie as a 
iusn whom I had actually known. Even yet, the 
picture I formed of him, is vivid and complete. 
None of Scott’s or Shakspeare’s characters stand 
cut half so steadily or life-like before my imagi- 
nation. My grandfather, I presume, had not given 

* a set and chronological history of him; for the 
vrler in which the materials are arranged in my 
ind, and in which they always occur to me, is 
“iything but regular or sustained. I shall endea- 
‘our, however, to break the ill-assorted chain, and 
put its links in their proper places. 

; ne Ste’enson was scarcely weaned when his 
vather died. His mother contrived to make a live- 
‘hood from the bit of ground attached to her cot- 
‘age, and by acting as a kind of cow-doctor, and as 
‘n attendant upon lying-in women. She was a 
“itky bustling body, but honest and shrewd withal, 
‘01 bent on amassing as much of the world as she 
vuld. A variety of prudential maxims was com- 
“ely under her control, and generally in active 
“ - Yet few beggars passed her door without 
F pittance; and she had the character of being 


hae 
"a0 4 


lice 


' an obliging neighbour and a steady friend. Gib- 


bie was turned of seven when he came to the pa- 
rish school, A new scholar is always an object of 
some interest, but Gibbie created quite a sensation, 
He had on a jacket of hoddan grey, which reach- 
edto his hurdies, and hung about him like a sack. 
Ilis trousers were of the same material, and a 
world too wide for his long raw shanks ; and, but 
for a broad lap at the bottom, his feet would have 
disappeared in them altogether. The entire struc- 
ture of his dress spoke as plainly as cloth could 
speak, that an intention was formed against pos- 
terity; and that the future would be saddled with 
the old clothes of the past. He hada cap to match, 
but no neckerchief; and in short, was of a piece, 
from top to toe, with a drab complexion, and 
flaxen hair, and a knife-like expression of coun- 
tenance. His mother entered the school with him 
on a Monday morning in February 1743, as far as 
my grandfather could recollect. The confused 
hum instantly ceased, and nothing was heard for 
a time, but the clamp, clamp, of Gibbie’s heavily 
tacketed shoes, as his parent led him up to where 
the master stood, 

* Here’s Gibbie t’ye, sir,” said Mrs, Stevenson, 
better known by the name of Cow Katy; “and I 
hope yell do your best wi’ him. He's gayin gleg ; 
and I’m thinking he’ll just drink in the lair.” 

“Tew come with sic a drowth,” answered the 
master, ironically. 

* Drowth or no drowth!” replied Katy, rather 
sharply, “haud the bowl weel to his head; and 
coup it down him, if he'll no tak it.” 

A roar of laughter from the whole school follow- 
ed, and Katy turned about and scolded at them 
as “ill-bred nowt; but her words were swallow- 
ed up in the general uproar. The master, half 
angry, half pleased, tried to calm the tumult, but 
without effect. Ile took Gibbie oat of her hand 
and set him down on a seat by himself} and part- 
ly coaxing, partly forcing, Mrs, Stevenson herself, 
conducted her out of the school into a little by- 
room he had, amidst the deafening and uncontrol- 
lable laughter of fifty pair of lungs. He remained 
fully ten minutes away,—the time was not so pre- 
cious then as it is now,—appeasing Mrs. Steven- 
son, and receiving her peremptory instructions 
about Gibbie. This was too precious an opportu- 
nity to be lost. Scarcely was the master’s back 
turned, when a dozen faces, in every possible 
state of contortion, were grinning at poor Gibbie. 
Of course he could not feel quite at home, and in 
fact, was at an utter loss what to do with himself. 
The death-heads multiplied about him ; and he sat 
like a condemned and sheepish criminal staring 
at the strange appearances around him “Cow 
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Gibbie,” cries one; “ Mealy-mou’ed Gibbie,” 
shouts another; “Samuel Side-pouches,” cried a 
third: and one cried this, and another that term of | 
reproach, till flesh and blood could stand it no 
longer, and Gibbie set up a grin, that took the 
field at once to itself. A terrible explosion of 
mirth ensued, but Gibbie kept twisting at them 
every variety of face he was master of. A boy, 
who was the ringleader of the mischief, stole in 
behind Gibbie, and emptied his ink-horn on the 
victim’s head. The deep colouring which was in- 
stantly given to Gibbie’s sketches, was felt and 
answered by all. But Gibbie cut. the exhibition 
short by springing to his feet, and rushing like an 
infuriated goat on his tormentor. Gibbie had him 
down in a moment, and would no doubt have 
slaked his vengeance on him, had not prompt as- 
sistance been rendered. Exasperated beyond all 
measure, he gave general battle to his persecutors, 


and both gave and received some hearty kicks and 
strokes. The master came in during the fray, and 


a general dispersion immediately followed. Gibbie 
was now staring and foaming like a raised bull; and, 
bolting past the master, made for the door and ran 
off. “ After him!” shouted the head of the fierce 
democracy. Never was command more eagerly 
obeyed. A whole pack in full ery set out after 
the delinquent. Gibbie was evidently making it 
a life-and-death matter; for, heavy shoes and all, 
he kept the start he had got, till one of the boys 
cried toa man who was coming forward to “kep 
him.” The man seeing at once how matters stood, 
lnid hold of Gibbie, at the expense of some skin, 
till his pursuers came up. The truant, exhausted 
and breathless, made an ineffectual effort or two, 
and then permitted himself to be led back. As he 
cathered breath, however, and as they came near 
of correction, Gibbie began to wrestle 
Any ground he yielded 


the house 
and plunge furiously. 
now was locomotively given; and the bustle and 
clamour became tremendous, as they pulled and 
shoved him in at the After 
stern remonstrances and threatenings on the part 
of the master, a basin of water was brought, and 
Gibbie was ordered to wash his face, which, with 
sweat and rage, and ink, was searcely human. 
He was then set on the middle of a form, with 
some of the strongest by vs on either side of him as 
aguard. “There he sat sulkily for some time, till 
the persecution began again in wry faces, and 
nick-names, and nips and scratches, The hest 
temper would have broken under such annoyances, 
and how could Gibbie’s stand? An unsparing 
thrust from a pin made him spring from his seat 
with a loud yell, that made everything stop. “ Ye 
villains!” cried the molested boy, grinding his 
teeth like a handsaw, and looking fiercely on his 
antagonists, Nobody, of course, was doing any- 
thing to him; and there being twenty witnesses to 
one against Gibbie, he could not expect any re- 
paration, He was ordered to sit down and keep 
quiet ; but Gibbie seeing all hope of peace or jus- 
tice at an end, began the defensive, and left rain- 
bows all areund him. 
QO! Gibbie Ste’enson!? was shouting every now and 


school door. some 


“Gibbie Ste’enson! master! 


then, as Gibbie added a new sufferer to his list, or | 
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favoured an old one with a fresh demonstration 
The master lost patience at last, and put Gibbie ea 
to the desk by himself. The school at length dic. 


missed, and Gibbie had to fight and kick his way 


through a batch of boys, who had suffered from 
his bony fingers through the day. Sore and weary 
Gibbie got home, and neither scolds, nor strokes 
nor bribes, could induce Gibbie to go back to the 
seat of learning. His mother managed, in he, 
own way, to get the alphabet into him jp the 
course of a year; and by another, he could hammer 
out some words in the “wee spell.” About the 
close of the third, in the month of November 1746, 
Gibbie once more made his appearance at the pa- 
rish school. He was now a tall boy of ten, with 
long sinewy arms, and a gaunt muscular frame. 
that bent slightly at the shoulders, arising proba. 
bly from the domestic drudgery he was compelled 
to perform. The nature of his mother’s avocations 
called her often out for whole days and nights; and 
Gibbie, in her absence, was cook, and dairymaid, 
and washerwoman, and everything. His dress 
remained unchanged, with the exception of a large 
letting-down of the lap of his trousers, and the 
cuffs of his jacket, to keep up with his legs and arms 
which had shot out immensely. The body of his 
upper garment, as we have said, was of sufficient 
length and circumference to meet the demands of 
manhood if he reached it; and its texture promis- 
ed to battle successfully with the tear and wear 
of twenty winters at least. A considerable num- 
ber of his original enemies had died out, or left 
the school, for the curriculum of education in 
those days was short; but they had bequeathed 
their spirit to their successors, for a variety of petty 
annoyances were immediately set on foot against 
him. After a few victorious battles, however, he 
established a name that protected him. Things 
now went on smoothly, and Gibbie was permitied 
to take a part in the diversions of his school-fel- 
It was soon remarked that he seldom in- 
dulged in any amusement for its own sake, and 
usually tried to have a stake connected with it. 
His favourite games were the winning ones of the 
howls, pins, and buttons; and he generally con- 
trived to play with those who were younger, of 
less dexterous, than himself. He did not hesitate 
to cheat when an opportunity presented itself; and 
when charged with it, took the fashionable mode 
of clearing his reputation by a challenge. His 
stock of small wares accumulated on his hands, 
and he sold out among the boys, getting small 
coins or other equivalents in return. No solicita- 
tion, attention, or flattery, could induce him te 
part with anything gratuitously; and when he 
trusted, which was seldom the case, he persecuted 
his debtor till he paid,—only one was known t 
escape, and not till he had sustained a sound 
thrashing. The gains of Gibbie in this traffic wer 
considerable, and as carefully hoarded, as if they 
had been the revenue of a kingdom. Even his 
mother was denied a share in his profits; and 
no one knew the general depository that held 
them. If his parent took a few pins out of his 
sleeve over night, she got no peace till they wer 
replaced; and when she put one of his buttons of 
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pis own jacket, it was instantly cut off and put | 


back amongst its companions. It mattered not 
that she scolded, and threatened, and expatiated on 
the expense of his schooling, and food, and clothes, 
and lodging ; Gibbie’s sole answer was an inexor- 
able grumph. He came, and went to the school 
juring three successive winters, and left it with- 
out having made a single friend. His progress in 
learning was small. He had reached the Proverbs 
class, but could neither write nor cast accounts. 


CHAPTER IT. 

Mrs. Stevenson was subject to attacks of rheu- 
matism; and the infirmities of a premature old 
age were fast setting in upon her. She had exer- 
cised a calling for twelve vears, which exposed her 


to inclemencies of weather, and irregularity of 


sleep and diet; and these agencies were beginning 
to kythe upon her constitution. By hard serap- 
ing and saving she had amassed upwards of twen- 
ty pounds, which in those days was reckoned a 
considerable fortune. She wisely resolved to con- 
fine her professional exertions for the future to the 
more immediate neighbourhood, and occupy her- 
self with her cow and the small pendicle she rent- 
ed. Gibbie was in consequence hired out to a 
sheep farmer, near Parishholm. The food of farm 
servants at that time was of the coarsest description. 
The only kitchen allowed to dinner, which usually 
consisted of groat broth, made thick with potatoes 
and vegetables, was occasionally an egg, or a bit 
ofbraxy ham. The sharp eve of Gibbie discover- 
el even here a source of gain. He hoarded his 
eggs and pieces of meat till they amounted to a 
disposable quantity, and had them sent or taken to 
Douglas and sold. He went out also in the sum- 
merand moonlight nights and gathered stray wool 
among the hills; and it was said he sometiines 
cut, or pulled, patches of the fleece from the ewes 
that he found asleep or in the fold. He set lines 
in the water too, and snares in every direction ; 
and every trout and hare was converted, if possi- 
| . into money; and if not, they were kept till 
‘hey wasted, for he never gave anything away. 
The reprimand of his master had no other effect 
than to make him more wary. He was threatened 
with dismissal, but still he continued. There was 
ne bond which knit his master to him, and that 
Was Gibbie’s handiness. He could do anything, 
and refused to do nothing. He could milk the 
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huoild . ; . A 
build a dyke or an outhouse, or repair the farming 
Utensils. Whatever was behind, Gibbie brought 


un . 


"p: and his untiring strength, and even skill, in 
Sime thi ore . 
: Te things, made him a valuable servant. Be- 


fvery term Gibbie gave in his resignation, 
ind managed to get an advance of wages. Not a 
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4 } ‘7 r ° . 
imhing of his fee was spent. The same hoddan 


“Aa he ’ m4 i . 

erty suit was first let down, and then eked, story 
wer story. in the legs and arms, and all the rest 
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AS it originally eame from the hands of 
vy, * i .e re ° . 
Provicent mother. The only change in his 
™ Was a cap of sheep-skin, which he had got 
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/ 8 master for doing a piece of extra hard 
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ak. No hing was too mean for Gibbie to un- 
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ake, if it offered the slightest recompence. | 


Ys, or wash the dishes, or make the food, or | 
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He would help out the huxter-wives with their 
stalls on a fair-day, or hold a horse, or run an er- 
rand, or do anything he was bidden, however 
menial, if a consideration was given. The gibes 
of the country lasses, or the taunts of the farm 
lads, had no more effect upon him, than if they 
had been addressed to a person with whom he had 
nothing todo. The whisky was cheap then, but 
Gibbie drank none of it, except what he got for 
nothing. A scheme was entered into by some 
shepherds at a Douglas market to get Gibbie in- 
toxicated, and then inveigle him into as much ex- 
pense as they could. Gibbie drank thei: whisky 
and eat their buns, but not a farthing would he 
spend. They laid hands upon him to rifle his 
pockets, but he fought like a tiger and made his 
escape. “Gibbie the miser,” had long been in 
every child’s mouth; but Gibbie heeded it not, or 
only answered them with his usual grumph. 
Sometimes it expressed contempt, sometimes anger, 
sometimes envy, and sometimes even satisfaction, 
if not delight. Those who knew him could readi- 
ly distinguish the one from the other. He had now 
been five vears in his first place, when an express 
arrived that his mother was dying. The humph 
he gave on receiving this intellicence was noted 
as expressive of joy. 

* Come away, Gibbie,” said his mother as he 
entered, “and come near me; for [ want to speak 
to vou.” 

* What are vou wanting, mither?” said the uns 
feeling son; “d’ye think ve’re dying (” 

“Yes, Gibbie: the grips o”’ death are on me. 
Lord hae merey on my soul.” 

“Where did ve put the siller, mither?” return- 
ed the miser, without noticing her statement, or 
her exclamation. 

“() Gibbie, Gibbie, nv son! what's siller when 
death comes,—the grave ?” 

“ Where is’t 2” interrupted the heartless lad. 

“It’s where it’s safe.—but what is’t now? 
Though it were twenty times mair, wad death 
gang by for’t ’” 

“He's no get the offer,”’ retorted the son. 

“() Gibbie, Gibbie! dinna break my heart,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Stevenson. © man, think less o’ 
the world and mair o’ your Maker. It’s grieved 
me lang to see you. Wad ve try and pray wi’ 
me, Gibbie? I think it wad do my heart good if 
I heard ye pray. 

“Tl pray nane; where's the siller (”’ 

“I'll tell ve if ve pray.” 

“ Where is’t first 0’ 

“The minister has’t. O, pray now!” 

“Tow muckle’s o’t 7” 

“* But will ve no’ pray?” 

“Is there thretty pound o’t ?” 

“() pray wi’ me, Gibbie, and I'll tell ye, my 
dear.” 

“There should be thretty-three, if ye’ve done 
right.” 

“ Whatever's o’t ve'll get it; but pray wi’ me.” 

“Did John Park pay the cheese ¢” 

“No, hinny; but”. 

“ There'll be nae buts about it; he maun pay.” 

“ I forgi’ed him’t; he’s poor, and s ema’ family.” 
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« 4 sma’ devil! he maun pay.” 

“() Gibbie, Gibbie, will ye gi’e o’er and no 
break” -—— 

“What wad I gi’e o’er for? Is’nt it but right 
that folk should get their ain? What business 
had he eating cheese if he couldna pay for’t ?” 

“I’m to blame,” cried the agonized woman, in 
a passion of tears, “OQ God! I’m to blame, for 
bringing him up the way I did,—I nurtured him 
for the world, and not for thee,—I sowed the 
wind, and I’ve reaped the whirlwind. Omy God! 
my God!” 

The only reply on the part of her son was a sul- 
len humph, which was instantly followed up by a 
demand how much money there was. 


“There’s twenty-five pound ten,” replied his | 


mother, at last, with a deep groan that came from 
the bottom of her heart. The son ran over his 
fingers as if counting something, and then ex- 
claimed— 

“There’s eight pound awanting o’ what I was 
making o’t. What have ye done wi't ?” 

“It’s there as it is,” said the afflicted and now 
irritated woman. “It was my ain making, and 
nacbody has ony business what’s o’t, or what | 
did wi’t.” 

The effort, and the conflicting emotions within 
her, brought on a suspension of life; and it was 
sometime cre she came out of it. As nature ralli- 
ed, and consciousness returned, she asked, in an 
anxious voice, and feeling all about her,— 

“Where's my son? <Are ye there, Gibbie?”’ 
the heard his humph; and desired to have his 
hand. He gave it with some reluctance. 

“It’s the last time,” said she, “ your mother’s 
hand ‘Il be in yours. [aence thought as ye think, 
hut a death-bed ’s opened my een. O Gibbie, Gib- 
bie, my son, my son! will ve promise to mind 


death,—will ye promise to pray night and morn- | 


ing,—and read your Bible,—and get claes and 
gang to the kirk? will ye promise that, and let 
ine die in peace,—will ye, Gibbie, will ye ?” 

Ife answered the appeal by withdrawing his 
hand, and uttering a dogged humph. 

“* Ye’ll no promise then?” said the dying woman, 
elasping her hands. “O God, will ye count the 
blame mine; and soften his heart by the hammer 
and the fire o’ thy spirit, that he may see what 


the world is, and grip by the Cross,—wilt thou, | 


God! wilt thou?” 
Her strength failed, and her heart filled, and 
she stopt, and sunk into a swoon. 


her temples, and she gradually recovered again. 


She seemed as if she wished to speak once more | 


to her son, but utterance was denied; and ina 
short time she drew up her feet and went the way 


of all the earth. Scarcely was the breath out, | 


when Gibbie set off to the minister and lifted the 


money. To save expenses, he made a coffin with | 


his own hands, and blackened it with soot. Fun- 
eral services were then universal, and dredgies 
very common : but Gibbie had neither. 

“Tt was a flinging away o’ siller,” he said, “for 
nae end; and if folk didna like to come to the 
burial, they might stay away.” 


A neigh- 
hour applied some gruel to her lips, and bathed | 


| On the day of the interment, the chief mourn. 
er was in his customary dress, with a stripe of 
| linen blackened with ink, about his sheep-skin cap 
| Some of the neighbours gathered out for decency 
sake, and a few joined the procession in the towy,- 
but never had such a funeral been seen in the pa- 
Tish. 
| It wanted two months of the term, but Gibbie 
'made it out; and went during the night and did 
what was necessary about the pendicle, He then 
took possession of it, and hired himself out for alj 
_kinds of work. His reputation was establis ied as 
_a good worker, and he got plenty to do. In the 
spring and harvest seasons, it was no uncommon 
‘sight to see the miser sowing or reaping his ground 
in the night-time. He would often work during 
successive nights at home, te keep his day’s wages 
entire. Nothing that would sell, he eat or drank ; 
and it was a mystery to many how he lived at all, 
| He was now a full-formed man of five-and-twenty, 
| with muscles like ropes in his face and all over his 
| body. The expression of his countenance was 
| proverbially repulsive, with a hungry craving 
| look init. The neck stretched forward whether 
he walked or sat, and the eyes were continually 
seeking about in the socket, and now and then 
| made a dead stand for a moment, and thin quiv- 
ered and glistened, and began their usual motion 
again. I remember, the first time I saw a hyena 
in his cage, that Gibbie’s eyes occured to me vivid- 
lv. He was never known to shave, but gaves 
sort of pruning occasionally to his beard and whis- 
kers with a pair of scissors. His hair and skin 
were nearly of the same colour; and it was said, that 
his head at a little distance resembled a lump of 
dried pipe-clay. He was of that ambiguous look 
also, that strangers could not tell whether he was 
old or comparatively young. When he stood erect, 
he was fully six feet, but the stoop in his shoul- 
ders gave him the appearance of a ian of five feet 
nine. Many were the tales that were circulated 
about him, some false and some true, but few in- 
deed in his favour. He fought once for a man 
who was ill-used at a market, and risked his 
own life to save a boy frum drowning. It was 
said his mother’s ghost haunted him; and it was 
alleged he had bargained with the devil about his 
soul. My grandfather believed some of these extra- 
vagancies, and entered into these details with deep 
interest and awe. He had the times and places, 
| and the witnesses’ names, at his finger ends; and 
used to make our flesh creep by their recital. There 
was one circumstance, however, which illustrated 
_Gibbie’s character, of which there was no doubt. 
A heavy spate came down the water one Sabbath 
morning in autumn, which flooded and was cat 
rving off a hay rick which belonged to the miset- 
It was his custom to lie long on that day; 4™ 
when he arose about his usual time, he saw his 
hay moving slowly off. Out he ran, with only 
his trousers on, and plunged in after it. The wa 
ter had reached his neck ere he reached the rick 
He thrust in and twisted his hands about it as fat 
up as he could reach, and made several desperate 
struggles to pull it towards the bank ; but the mvet 
gut the mastery, and bore them both down before 
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‘t, The alarm was soon given, and dozens of per- | hood to repeat the offente, James Paterson, how- 
sons came running in all directions to see the ever, began a new system of attack, by reading 
strange spectacle. A few pitied, but most laugh- | aloud the law of Moses respecting the Sabbath; 
ed, at the perilous situation of the miser. “ Let | and the fate of the man who gathered sticks on 
him drown!” cried some. “ His siller ’ll do some- | that day, and many other appropriate passages in 
body guid!” cried others. “It’s a judgment on | the prophets and the apostles. Gibbie humphed 
him!” cried a third party. “ Let Providence get _to them all, and wrought on. 
its will, and the deil his ain!” shouted a fourth.) “ What can we expect from a sow but a grumph,” 
“He'll be bleezing down by in five minutes, and | said James, at last, and angrily closed the book ; 
the hay ‘Il help!” exclaimed a drunken tailor from | “and wherefore should I cast pearls before swine ! 
the town. But a better spirit was manifested by But I'll tell ye what, man; this day ‘Il rise up in 
others, Who ran for ropes and flung them in to | Judgment against ye,—the very hay ‘ll be a wit- 
Gibbie; but some were too short, and others missed | ness, and the water that’s away to the sea’ll come 
theiraim. Every one declared, however, that the | back to the judgment seat.” 
infatuated man seemed more anxious to save his| Shaking with emotion, the old elder left the spot, 
hav than himself. and a number followed him; and Gibbie procecd- 
“We'll maybe wile her into the holm,” cried the ed with his labour as if nothing had happened. 
miser, shivering with cold; ‘ for God's sake, help | Back and back he came and went, and by night- 
to get her into the holm!” | fall he completed his task, in spite of every coun- 
By a strenuous effort on Gibbie’s part, and a sel and threat that was offered him. 
favourable turn of the stream, into the holm, on 





the north side of the village, the rick went, roll- CHAPTER IIT, 

ing about and its proprietor with it. He was soon On the Tuesday following, the miser was missed 
in shallow water, and came, pushing the hay be- from his work. Wednesday came, and he was 
fore him, to the dry ground. still absent. The farmer, for whom he was work- 


“Ye've had a narrow escape, man,” said James ing at the time, went to Gibbie’s house, and found 
Paterson the elder; ‘and I hope it’ll do ye guid.” him a-bed and in a strong fever. A surgeon was 

“I’m cauld ye now at ony rate,” replied Gibbie; | called, who pronounced him to be in a dangerous 
“but if [ had been a minute langer, she was lost.” state. The minister came and tried, in the most 

“It's neither your hay nor your body, man, I'm | kindly manner, to awaken the sick man to @ sense 
speaking about.” interposed James; “it’s your soul of his situation. Gibbie was obdurate and refused 
—your immortal soul, man; ye live like a brute!” | to speak. 

The miser gave a surly humph, and continued) “It is my duty then to tell you,” said the 
topush at the rick till it was fairly out of wa- clergyman, “that if you die in your present con- 
ter. An incredibly small portion had been lost, | dition, your portion will be the worm that dieth 
for it was firmly thatched and roped above, and | not, and the fire that is not quenched.” 
the portion taken away by the current was wholly “I’m no’ deeing,” growled the miser, 
from beneath. | ©The doctor tells me you are, Gibbie,” replied 

“It's safe enough now,” said a number of voices; the minister. 

“the water's going back—let it stand till the morn.” “ He’s telling a lie,” exclaimed the patient, rais- 

“Let it stand till the morn!” echoed Gibbie, ing himself on his elbow; “ I'm getting fast bet- 
with a look of utter astonishment; “the present ter. Ye needna think to fright me wi death.” 


only is ours,—it’s a work o necessity. Will ony “ But death will come,—sooncr or later it will 
© ye tak’ up a backfu’, and I'll give ye—I'll be come,—come to us all. It is appointed unto men 
obleeged tye.” once to die, and after that the judgment. Are you 
“Put your hand out at your peril, man!” cried | prepared for the judgment r 

elder Paterson, in a tone of indignation and autho- | “There's waur folk than me,” muttered the 
nty ; “will ve break the Lord’s day afore our very | miser between his teeth. 

een! Gang down on your knees, man, and thank} “Though you were the best man, Gibbie, that 
your Maker for what he’s done.” ever lived,” urged the minister, “that would not 
iy There’s a time for a’ things,” responded Gib- | save you. Out of Christ there is no salvation.” 
bie, in a surly resolute tone; “and the time just  * Weel, weel, Christ be’t!” consented the miner. 
how is to save, and not destroy.” But that is not enough, Gibbie,” pursued his 


While he spoke, he began to untie the thatch | admonisher; “ You must be i Christ,—you must 
™pes, amidst the grumbling and rebukes of many | feel that you are a great sinner,—and you must feel 
‘round him. He made no further answer to their that the blood of Christ alone can wash out your 
monstrances, but set off with a burden which guilt,—and you must cry to God for pardon 
might have served any two men in the parish. through him,—and you must have God's Holy 
Nt the dismissal of the church in the afternoon, | Spirit to change your heart and make you a new 
the feeling rose so high that several stones were | creature, so that you can truly say, ‘Whom have 
flung at him, and one of them hit him smartly on I in heaven but thee, and there is none in all the 
‘ie cheek. His bent shoulders stood erect in a | earth whom I desire besides thee.” You must feel 
nent, his teeth sawed in his mouth, and the | all this ere you be in Christ,—and if you be not im 
‘ns on his forehead became fearfully distinct. Christ, you must die in your sins,—and if you die 
The crowd fell back, for they knew the strength | in your sins, you must go to the lake that burneth 

resoluteness ofthe man, No one hadthe hardi- | for ever and ever.” 
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The miser gave a humph, and reached over for | 
a mug of water that stood by his bedside. 

“ There is no water in hell,” said the minister. 

“ How ken ye?” asked the miser. 

“A rich man went there, and he could not get | 
a drop,” answered the clergyman. 

“Wha brought word?” inquired Gibbie. 

“ God!—who knows all things,’ returned the 
minister. “ I’]l read you what he says.” 

Ere he finished the parable of the “ Rich man 
and Lazarus,” the miser had turned his face to- 
wards the wall. Without offering any comment 
on what he had read, the minister turned up Man- 
asseh’s case, and recited it aloud. A silence ensued. 
The man was evidently affected. 

* Will vou pray, Gibbie,” said the clergyman 
affectionately, “and humble yourself before God / 


He is waiting on you, and will speak peace to your | 


soul.” 

Gibbie made no answer. 

“Shall I pray for you, then?” resumed the ser- 
vant of God. 

Still no answer was made, and the clergyman 
went on, and on concluding prayer, he asked—* Do 


you think, Gibbie, you could give up all for | 
{ 
old clothes, entered. 


Christ 2” 
A stern humph announced the state of his feel- 
ings. 


“Then I have to say,” 


continued the pastor 


with solemn energy, “ except ye be willing to leave | 
houses and lands. and gold and silver, and count | 


them but dross in comparison of Christ, ye are 
none of his.”’ 
“‘T’m no seeking,” replied the miser. 


“Have ye resolved, then, to make gold your | 


God?” 


“ Yes! 


it’s my Lord and my God,” roared the 


miserable man; “and touch it if ve daur. Con- | 


found ve a’! wad ve tak my siller frae me?” 

The unhappy and deluded creature sprang up in 
his bed as he spoke, and was about to jump out of 
it, when the clergyman left the house with a sor- 
rowful heart at what he had witnessed. 

James Paterson went up the next day, but the 
door was barred, and he could receive no answer 
from Gibbie. On the day following, the minister 
and James went together, but the door remained 
bolted, and all within was silent. 

“ He is dead, I doubt,” said the minister. 

“T doubt it,” said the eld r, * we'd better cet the 
neighbours and break up the door.” 

“Try’t!” roared a voice from within. 

“Let us in Gibbie,” cried James, on recovering 
from the start he had sustained——* it’s me and the 
minister.” 

Neither threats nor entreaties could force another 
syllable from Gibbie, and they had to go back as 
they came. Ina few days the miser appeared with 
a stick in his hand, and wasted to a shadow. He 
soon began to work, and gradually recovered 
strength, but his illness left a cough behind it 
which ultimately terminated in asthma. Novem- 
ber came on, and he set out, as usual, to Edin- 
burgh, to deposit his earnings for the year in the 
bank. On these occasions he never slept till he 
returned, and he performed the journey without 








spending a farthing. When he got beyond the 
district where he was known, he begged his Way: 
and it was said he commonly brought home = 
much food as lasted him for a considerable period, 
George the Third had for some time been seated on 


the throne, and the war with France, which began 


under his predecessor, was still carried on with 
great vigour, and with various success. The Stamp 
Act, for taxing America, had been passed, and the 
Americans had treated it with the utmost indignity, 
A revolt was expected, andindue timea revolt came. 
Many were the rumours and false reports which 
arose out of these sources. The he Wspaper press 
had scarcely felt its way, as yet, into the smaller 
and remoter districts, and hence the inventive ang 


wonder-secking found an ample field on which to 


exercise their talents. An alarm was circulated 
that the French had landed in England, and tha; 
the banks had stopped payment. The rumour 
reached Gibbie’s ears, and he set off immediately 


for Edinburgh. - Back again he came, and things 


went on with him as usual for a few days. On 
the eighth night after his return, he was awakened 
by a loud noise at the door. The door fell in, and 
six men with bludgeons, and blackened faces, and 
Gibbie sprang to the floor, 
and seizing a large stick, demanded their errand, 

“ Your siller!” grumbled a voice, affectedly 
deep. 

“ I’ve nae siller,” replied Gibbie. 

“We'll see that,” said one of the burglars, 
“here’s a chest I’ve got my hands on by chanee, 


| Where’s the key, goodman?” 


A lounge from Gibbie’s stick was the answer, 
and six heavy blows were instantly levelled at 
Gibbie. Two of them fell on his head, and he 
cried for merey. 

“Ye'll get it,” said the gruff voice that spoke 
first, “if ye gie up the siller peaceably ; and if no, 
your life gangs for'’t.” 

‘For Godsake, men,” cried Gibbie in despera- 
tion, “dinna murder a man in his ain house. If 
[ had siller ve wad ha’et, but as sure’s death, I've 
nane—lI’ve nane here—the pickle I hae is in the 
bank.” 

* Gie’s the key!” cried the robbers. 

“I’ve nae key,” replied Gibbie, “ it was lost at 


my mither’s death.” 


“We'll soon mak’ ane then,” said one of the 
thieves,—“ haud him till I smash the lid.” 

The old chest was instantly broken. A piece of 
turf that was smouldering in the fireplace, we 
stirred to give light for examining the contents 
the chest. It contained the body clothes of the 
deceased Mrs. Stevenson, and two pairs of home 
made blankets, but no money was found. 

*T tell’t ve there was nane!” said Gibbie, giving 
vent toa deep breath. “Gang away now will y% 
and let folk alane. Me siller! I wish I had. 

* Weel a weel,” rejoined one of the houst 
breakers, who began to feel the clothes all over, 
“if we get onything, it’s our ain—what’s fun § 
fairly won!” 

Cribbic trembled violently when he saw what tbe 
man was about. 

“That's the thing now, Jamie—Tam I mesa 
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cried one of those who held Gibbie, “he’s shaking 
_ it'll be sewed in about the claes. 

“Here’s the posie lads—here it is!” ejaculated 
one of the searchers. oe 

A deep groan came from Gibbie, and he made a 
fearful effort to disentangle himself, but they 
tripped and tumbled him, and held him down. He 
was easily mastered, for the fever had shorn him 
of his locks. 

“The curse 0 God ‘Il come on ye for this, ve 
hlackguards!” roared Gibbie, in a paroxysm of 
anger and vexation. “ Gie me my siller! 
help! Murder! murder!” 

Thev closed his mouth, and the search went on. 
Everv nook and corner was ransacked, but nothing 
else was discovered of value. They tied their vic- 
tim hand and foot, and taking all the rags and 
old clothes they could find, the robbers went away. 
They were never found out. Little sympathy was 
felt for Gibbie, and his loss was spoken of asa 
subject for mirth, rather than pity. It came out 
afterwards, however, that the robbery was not so 
extensive as was generally imagined. It was only 
the savings of a year that were taken away. The 
grand posie which Gibbie had brought from the 
hank, in gold guineas, was still safely beneath the 
hearth-stone. The fear entered his mind that it 
was scarcely secure even there. He thought of 
many other places, but could not come to a deci- 
sion, till one day, while sorting about his ground, 
a large log of wood, which had lain there for thirty 
years, occurred to him as affording a safe asylum 
for his gold. He went down to it the first dark 
night, and raising it with a wooden crow from 
the deep bed it had made for itself, he scooped 
out of it an oblong hole, of sufficient depth to con- 
tain £200 in gold. 
sions of the cavity he let it fall back into its socket, 
and getting a piece of dried board to fit the place, 
he went back the next night and committed his 
money, in woollen bags, to its place of safety. 
From that moment the log held his soul. Its 
image was in his mind wherever he went. He 


thought of it by day, and he dreamed of it by | 


night, If a dog, or a neighbour's cow approached 
the spot, he kept his eye on it till it left; and any 
one happening to look at it as he passed, made him 
tremble all over, Sometimes a boy going to school 
would throw a stone at it, and the sound would 


ere 


and Gibbie was working near to the object of his 
Wdolatry, and stealing occasional glances at it. 
_“Ye’re thrang, Gibbie,” said the weaver, as he 

‘ down his web to rest himself; “there’s fine 
Weather for the craps.” 

es 4 - . . ** . . ° 4 . 
Yes,” replied Gibbie, in a tone which indicated 
unwillingness to say more. 
tinue > ow : . i j 
= ~ the webster, with affected commiseration. 
a)’ Said Gibbie, continuing to work, and 
“ithout raising his head. 
Gil a never will, I doubt,” pursued the weaver. 
sibhic ; : : 

© answered with his customary grumph. 


“ 7,’ i 
I'll be coming wi’ the blin’ carrier: what | marked by many external syinbols. 


unk Ye, Gibbie ?” 
BO. x¢ =TOL. Vill. 
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Help! | 


After measuring the dimen- | 


T into his ears as if it had been the last trumpet. | 
An old customer-weaver went by one forenoon, | 


— 
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““Gang away wi your wab and thrums, man, 
and no blether there,” retorted Gibbie in a surly 
mood, 

“I'm just takin’ a rest, Gibbie ; I hope there's 
nae harm in that. It’s a warm day this, and 
claith’s heavier than hay, as the saying is.” 

There was no saying of the kind, and Gibbie 
| felt the sting which the allusion conveyed. 

* Ye'll maybe fin’ this hoe heavier than baith,” 
| growled Gibbie, “if ye dinna keep a clean tongue 
i your head.” 

The weaver felt he had gone as far as he 
durst venture with safety, and began, for want of 
a better subject, to speak about the log which lay 
at hand. 

“ That log there, Gibbie 

“What about the log?” 
up to the speaker. 

** Naething,—naething ; but I mind sin’ it was 
cut down, and that’s aboon thretty vears sin’. I'll 
warrant it’s rotten i the heart by this time.” 

As he spoke, he went up and struck it with his 
ell-wand, and it uttered a dead dull sound. Gibbie 
could stand it no longer. 

“ Gang away, man,” said he, giving the weaver 
an ill-natured push by the shoulders, “and mind 
your ain wark, and no disturb ither folk.” 

“ Ye've risen aff your wrang end this morning, 
| I think, Gibbie,” said the weaver, shouldering his 
web, and going off. ‘ Aweel, guid morning, Gib- 
bie, and thank ye for the crack we've had ; and I 
hope, Gibbie, ye'll get word o' your siller yet ; and 
lang life to you, Gibbie, for ye wad be muckle 
But there’s nae saying how soon troubles 
Aweel, guid 





” 





cried Gibbie, coming 


missed, 
'and fevers may come, for a’ that. 
morning, Gibbie.” 

His tormentor went away chuckling to himself ; 
and, after a stealthy look or two at the log, the 
miser resumed his labour. 

Year after year went by, and every year en- 
larged and strengthened the ruling passion of 
Gibbie’s heart. It was its natural course. The 
ivy had clasped trunk and bough, and was drink- 
ing his life blood, 
away piecemeal, for they were made up of fifty 





} 
| 
' 
| 


His original trousers had fallen 


pieces at last, and their successors were composed 
of a sow hide and a calf skin. The cats supplied 
_him with vests, and an old pair of blankets, dyed 
with broom, furnished him with successive arms 
to his jacket, whose body was still in the land 
of the living. He had contracted a fondness for 
snuff, but, except one half ounce, he was never 
known to have purchased any. On market-days, 
he would go up to strangers and ask them for 
a pinch,—having previously prepared his thumb 
and two forefingers, by pressing them on a large 
| button which he kept in his pocket. Woe to 
the box into which these fingers entered! He 


“Gat ye ever ony word o’ your siller?” con- | used the first pinch on the spot, and then dipped 


‘again, and took as much away as would have 
served a moderate snuffer for two days. No man 
gave him his box twice, except it was nearly 


}empty, or mixed with pepper, to cheat the nig- 


| aad. The progress of avarice within him was 

| His looks 

told it. His skin became furrowed like a bee- 
G 
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hive, and dry and brown as a hare’s back: his 
eyes were far down into his head, and constantly 
directed to the ground in search of pins, or bits 
of old iron, or castaway shoes, which even the 
beggar had thrown off. Everything was taken 
up which would wear, or eat, or sell. His lungs 


were now deeply asthmatic, and most people 
thought he would not stand it much longer. He. 
had passed his fiftieth year, but he looked like | 


a man of eighty. A shock of paralysis de- 
prived him of the use of his left arm. But an- 
other shock was before him, which was worse 
than all: It had been a heavy winter of snow, 
and a sudden thaw coming on about the begin- 
ning of March, the water became flooded to an 


unparalleled extent. Much mischief was done, 


and, among other things, the (og was gone. Rooted | 


to the spot, the miser stood, on discovering his 
loss. What was to be done?) Down the water 
side he went, scrutinizing every object which the 
flood had east on the banks; but nowhere was 
the log to be seen which contained his all. He 
went as far as the Clyde, but without success. 
Another round was taken, which occupied several 
He waded into the pools, and felt the 
The in- 


months. 
recesses in the banks with a large pole. 


quiries put to him were evaded, or answered with | 


a fretful humph; and it was generally concluded 
he had gone beside himself. 
escaped drowning, but still he prosecuted his search. 
He slept near the river in any out-house he found, 


and began his work again as soon as daylight ap- | 


peared. There was one house he passed, whose 


mistress guessed what he sought after. She came | 


out and asked him if he had lost anything; but 
Gibbie made her no answer. “Come away in, 


then,” said the woman, “and get yourself warmed, | 
and something to eat, for it’s a cauld job ye're at, | 
Gibbie followed, and | 


whatever ye're seeking for.” 
she prepared him a hearty meal, and baked a 
large bannock, and put a couple of guineas into it, 
and gave it to Gibbie when he left. He thanked 
her, and went away back to the river, and began 
his former occupation. Little did the miser think 
of the treasure which his bannock contained, when 


Twice he narrowly | 


he gave it to a man’s horse, during the day, for 
taking him across the water. Providence seemeq 
| to be fighting against him, and he against Proy;- 
'dence. It was about the middle of May when he 
_ reached Bothwell Bridge by the course of the river, 
‘and then he turned and went back the way he 
came; but asking now at every one he met, if they 
had seen or heard of a log, which he described ¢, 
them. None had seen or heard of it. After g 
| Violent struggle with himself, the miser offered q 
white shilling to any one who should find it out. 
| His bribe rose at last to “ twenty white shillings,” 
but never went higher. “ Twenty white shillings!” 
he would ery, as he passed along ; “ think o’ that. 
folk—only think o that! Twenty white shillings 
for that dead stick !—twen-ty white shill-ings!” 
His mind became affected, and he would occasion. 
ally break out into curses against the water, and 
strike it with his pole, till he fell from exhaustion, 
In his ravings, he let out the nature of his logs, 
and the news went like wildfire through the coun- 
try. He now attacked every one he met, and 
cried for a halfpenny in such piteous tones, that 
few had the heart to refuse him. IHlis whole time 
was spent between begging and searching about 
the river. He was a pitiful object with his ragged 
dress, and haggard looks, and withered arm hang- 
ing by his side, and the other grasping the long 
pole, and himself speaking to the river, at one 
time in beseeching tones, and then bursting out 
against it in a wild volley of oaths, Strangers, 
who came upon him unawares, fled with precipita- 
tion and awe from his presence; and, as he usually 
pursued to beg, or rather extort, a halfpenny from 
them, several persons were seriously injured by 
the fright they sustained. 

On the following winter, the miserable nuisance 
was removed. He was found dead one morning by 
the water side. His right hand was thrust be- 
neath the rags of skin on his breast, and within it 
was clenched a piece of woollen cloth, which con- 
tained upwards of five pounds in shillings and half. 
crowns. Poor man! he died as he lived, with his 
god at his heart. There are hopes of the drunkard 
'—none of the miser! 





SONNETS TO 


I. 
I never asked for words of thine to prove 
Thy deep—thy fond devotion unto me ; 
(1 long had marked it, and an answering love 
Slowly awakened in my heart to thee.) 
My watchful eye could read it in thy glance, 
That ever brightened up when | came near ; 
And if my hand met thine amid the dance, 
The start—the flushing cheek—have told how dear 
My presence was to thee: and still, though nought 
Came from thy lips to warrant such belief, 
Yet my quick ear, unknown to thee, hath caught 
The secret sigh that gave thy heart relief, 
And upon mine its stolen echoes fell— 
Revealing the fond truth thy lips were slow to tell. 





If. 

| At length it seemed as if a spell were broken, 

And silence from thy lips unloosed her chain, 
And words arose (such words as then were spoken 

I ne’er had heard,—lI ne’er shall hear again ') 
My bosom beat with uncontroll’d emotion, 

Whilst thou, in whispers tremulous and low 
As the soft wind that stirs the aspen bough, 

Breathed forth the tale of long concealed devotion ! 
Twas only, then, I knew the depth—the foree— 
_ Of that long love, which silence could not hide !— 
Strong as the mountain torrent in its course, 

And gentle as the flowers upon its side ! 
"Twas then, and only then that thou didst know 
My heart was thine alone, with all it could bestow! 
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SHAKSPEARIAN RAMBLES, AND RAMBLING REMARKS AND 
REMINISCENCES, CULLED FROM OUR SKETCH-BOOK. 


BY H, CURLING, HALF-Pay 52D LIGHT INFANTRY, 


Waat immense interest do the historical plays | orchard and its garden, “ where they do nothing 
of our Shakspeare lend to every spot of earth in| but eat, and make good cheer,” each old Eliza- 
this fair island, which he has graced by ever so bethan-looking mansion we stumble upon, with ite 
slicht a mention! From boyhood up to this pre- avenue and parterre, seems as though it was ac- 
sent sweet spring of 1841, it has been occasion- tually tenanted by a Master Robert Shallow, a 
ally my luck to wander and ramble almost all Silence, and a serving-man Davy; whilst, in the 
over merry England; and from that hour in which neighbouring and secluded hamlet, we look for the 
J first purloined a stray volume of the wondrous lineal descendants of such heroes as Ralph Mouldy, 
Will. from the hanging shelves of the library of a Simon Shadow, Thomas Wart, and Francis Feeble, 
village pedagogue, and which volume contained together with that most perfect of clodpoles, Peter 
those warlike acts of the fourth, fifth, and sixth | Bullcalf of the Green. 

Harry’s lives, how have I gloated upon, and de- Then, for towns, give me such places as Coven- 
lighted in, every forest, glade, field, copse, and try, Tewkesbury, Warwick, and Shrewsbury: I 
dingle, which my mind’s-eye could by possibility | can spend weeks in looking over, wandering, and 
identify or assimilate, in any possible way, with | peeping about their old haunts, and discovering 
any one of Shakspeare’s historical plays! I have their neglected and built-up remains, from day to 
travelled “in other lands afar” also; but, apart day, and at various times o' the day: at early 
from the love of one’s own country, there is, [am morn, whilst “the country cocks do crow,” I love 
certain, no author who can have thrown such deli- to sniff the neighbouring air of some suburban 
cious interest over the land of his birth as our im- | residence of the native burgher of former days; at 
mortal bard: nay, it is a fact that even he himself mid-day to ferret out the broken arch of a cloister, 
cannot make the feeling tell, when he renders in’ or stumble upon some half-hidden, long-forgotten 
music some fearful battle, “ so fought, so followed, | Abbot’s kitchen; at eve, again, to loiter about and — 
and so fairly won,” by us islanders, upon the grassy | observe the appearance of the narrow by-streets of 
carpet of some foreign plain. I have “put on” | the city, with their houses sunken and aslant, al- 
towards Calais; visited Agincourt ; before Angiers | most untenanted, and their date of occupation as 
have I stood for hours; at pleasure have I lain | nearly worn out as their walls; their upper stories 
near Orleans; railed at fortune in Ardenne wood; | beetling o'er, and every room within perhaps con- 
and have felt, in such locality, “more than [’ll say, | taining a whole volume of romance in the lives 
or you believe ;” but I have never experienced, in | and fortunes of their succeeding inmates. Then, 
any of these foreign scenes, the full force of the | at night, I love to sleep in the almost forgotten 
whereabouts of the bard’s Persona, as I have had | apartment of an ancient and now out-of-the-way 
them come home to me on English ground, “in | hostel, a room that hath been long perhaps given 
our park-like England.” Who ever wandered | over and unused ; its dingy ceiling ready to crack 
through one of those deep and rutty forest-reads, | your caput, with its huge traversing oaken beam ; 
flanked on either hand by fern-clad o’erhanging | and its undulating floor, threatening to capsize 
banks, the old oak boughs sprawling and coiling | your equilibrium as you pace along ; the moon 
just above your head; each bank, too, crested with | shining through the diamond-paned lattice upon 
moss-clad and half dilapidated park paling, and | the time-honoured and rent curtains of the rickety 
this in Warwickshire, in Gloucestershire, York- | bedstead, as you lie in a dreamy state, “’twixt 
shire, or Oxfordshire ;—who, I say, in such locality, | sleeping and waking,” violently carried away, a8 
does not look for the very personages of thege | it wgre, and transported back headlong, some three 
dramas, habited as when they lived, to people | hundred and odd years, into the abyss of time, 
the very scene ? Then, again, in Kent, “the civilest | "Tis then you are filled with the idea of “ farmers 
part of all our isle,” who passes Gad’s Hill, and | from the weald of Kent” having great charge 5 
looks not around him to peer into those copses (cut | carriers and travellers met and molested, rifled and 
up and cleared as the scene is) with fresh interest | swindled by such companions as ¢ sadshill and his 
every time he traverses that road? Go thou towards | “ gentlemen of the shade.” You dream of parcel- 
Warwick, loiter about those towers, wander into | gilt goblets, trunk hose, and basket-hilted rapiers, 
tie plaisance, and clamber up to the keep: see then | swash-buckler oaths, and pottlepot toasts. You 
‘! youdo not become identified with Shakspeare, | are acquainted, and hail-fellow, with Nym and Ned 
‘nd none else, To me, then, whatever of our coun- | Poins ; and you see Old Jack, sweet Jack Falstaff, 
tes he hath graced hy mention, or laid one of | and his royal Hal, with even the attending Francis, 
= oon in, that county is thrice blessed,—nay, | complete in feature and in mein ; OF, peradven- 
ther essing extends to every ruin and old building _ ture, becoming more warlike in your one 
~*rean situate; and all and everything pertaining | and conceits, you fancy yourself actually upon 

to the noble, the beautiful, and the picturesque, he | march, with that ill-furnished and worse-appoln 
has essentially made his own. Thus, when he | (though splendidly mancuvred) battalion, levied 
“ves us in Gloucestershire “a hall in Shallow’s | in those stirring times, and billeted, en rowfe, some 
house,” «9 goodly dwelling and a rich,” with its | where or other *twixt Shrewsbury and Sutton-Col- 
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field; or, perchance, the guest of mine host of St. 
Albans, or the red-nosed innkeeper at Daintry. 
Your traveller, however, who is wont to indulge 
and recreate himself in these (perhaps ridiculous) 
imaginings and researches, will do well to pursue 
them alone, unless he possess a sufficiency of phi- 
losophy to render him full proof against the ridi- 
cule and misunderstanding of most of the comrades 
he would pitch upon, for the sake of companionship, 
en route, and also other annoyances that are sure 
to interfere with his trip, and make total shipwreck 
of all the enjoyment of his favourite pursuit. In 
our exploratory rambles, ere we had become suffi- 
ciently awake and wary, we have experienced 
frequently the truth of this remark ; and as often 
resolyed,—from having been turned from our pur- 
pose entirely, passing unregarded all those places of 
interest we had resolved to become acquainted 
with, as much from the goodfellowship consequent 
upon falling in with old comrades, and allowing 
their influence to overthrow our romance, as their 
actual laughter and contempt for such pursuits,—to 
turn misanthrope for the nonce, and go forth alone. 
I remember once being inveigled into joining a 
party of young fellows, who were most anxious to 
view Warwick castle; and from the anxiety they 
displayed, to catch a first sight of these towers, you 
might have imagined each individual a near rela- 
tive of Jonathan Oldbuck himself. The circum- 
stance, however, of having been to see the lion of 
the shire, seemed to them all that was required or 
necessary; and, when after entering the gateway, 
we suddenly came upon the beauteous scene, and 
beheld before us that gatehouse with its towers and 
flanking walls, so unrivalled, I should think, 
throughout the world, my comrades were full-cry, 
myself actually pressed into the sport also, and 
away we went, with “hark and whoop, and wild 
halloo,” right through the gateway, and up to the 
principal entrance, in the full enjoyment of a game 
of leapfrog. Such was the delight of the pastime, 
and its consequent excitement to our party, that I 
firmly believe they voted Warwick castle at the 
devil for interrupting them in the midst of their 
boisterous glee. 


ing objects, so accompanied, that I rather fa- 
voured the notion; and, after having hurried 
through, we left the castle, making our way 
leted, after the same lively fashion. I remember, 
in the pleasant town of Warwick, after we had 
thus seen the castle, my companions roared lustily 
for their cavalry, in order also to peruse the castle 
of Kenilworth, which is some ten miles distant : we 
mounted, therefore, and galloped helter skelter to 
that interesting spot—devil take the hindmost, was 
the order of the march—and we tried, and success- 
fully proved the speed of our horses in divers well- 
contested races, ere we reached the castle. To 
dismount, gain admittance to the ruins, scramble 
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the end of the excursion was fully answered 
we had been to Kenilworth, a spot of so much jp. 
terest, and which it was now in our power to ayer 
and swear by as having actually seen; “for to 
have been to Cumnor, and not tasted a cup at the 
Bonny Black Bear,” says Sir Walter, “were to 
avouch one’s self utterly indifferent as to reputation 
as a traveller’”—and thus thought our party. For 
mine own part, I love to be bon camarado with lj 
men ; and, therefore, whatever party I happen to 
fall in with, always fall in with the humour thereo? 
—putting my own feelings and fancies quietly in 
my pocket. The gents, who thus consorted me, 
although not a jot troubled with my own feelings 
of admiration for the mouldering tower, or the 
deeds of other days, were yet fellows of some soul : 
they were of the very breed of men who, in the olden 
times, had garrisoned and fought in such strong- 
holds as the one we were thus visiting : they were 
nearly all that remains to us of the men-at-arms 
and chivalry of England—jolly subs, of a march- 
ing-regiment, careless, reckless, daring youths: and 
like young Warwick's sum-up of his tastes and 
accomplishments in the Temple Gardens, and his 
recapitulation of those matters which his judgment 
might be relied on, so might they have worded 
their peculiar dispositions. 

Between two hawks, which flies the higher pitch ; 

Between two dogs, which, hath the deeper mouth ; 

Between two blades, which hath the better temper ; 


Between two horses, which doth bear him best ; 
Between two girls, which hath the merrier eye,— 


they had, perhaps, some shallow spirit of judg- 


ment; but, for any sympathy with the feelings of 
the antiquary and the tourist, or knowledge of the 


different points of interest in such hallowed pre- 


cincts— 
Good faith, they were no wiser than a daw. 
Ilaving thus, in one day, seen and done so much, 
our party returned after the same fashion. We 


left the achievement of Guy’s Cliff (and other note- 


worthy objects which lay in our way back) to other 
travellers; as it was voted by these “headlong cava- 
liers” a bore to undergo so much lionizing in one 


I found it, indeed, so utterly im- | day. It was also voted, “never merry world” in 


possible to view and contemplate these interest- | 


the town of Warwick: the place was too dull, and 
dead in look; too melancholy and insipid; all the 
pretty girls had evidently emigrated to the lively 
Leamington; and, accordingly, we cut the mess- 


into the town of Warwick, where we were bil- | dinner, held, for that day, at the principal inn; 
_and, hiring a fly, escaped thither. 


also, that as we were merely halting for the day | then, in all the delight of mirth, we lounged about 


At Leamington, 


amongst the congregated water-drinkers and plea- 
sure-seekers of this fashionable resort; dined at 


eight o’ the clock ; smoked our Havannahs; drained 
our flagons; sallied out for a spree; and ran 





/a muck through the town, startling, with “dire 


yell,” the peaceful inhabitants from their slumber, 
and enjoying, what is termed by such blades, 4 
regular spree. Morning’s dawn found them making 
their way back to their billets, time enough to don 
their blue coats and rapiers, swallow their break fast, 


over every part of the mouldering towers and walls, | and fall in for the morning’s march towards Man- 
and try who could attain the most perilous and | chester. Such “glimpse of the days that are over” 
highest pinnacle of the ruined building, was the | will not suit all folks; and having seen so much 

work of an incredibly short space of time ; and then, | although perusal and contemplation of Warwick 
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and Kenilworth had been thus laughed out of me— 
] sought out the first “pliant hour;” gained a day 
or two's licence; and returned to view the neigh- 
pourhood at leisure. Indeed, a ramble in any of 
these before-named counties (to him who cultivates 
the fruits they offer) is sure to repay the wanderer. 
Your modern fine gentleman is now-a-days fre- 
uently to be met with on an exploratory tramp, 
with staff in hand, and pack on back: I have fallen 


in with them in all parts of England, Scotland, | 


and Wales; yet, I know not how it is, although I 
have joined company with such parties a dozen 
times, I have seldom fallen in with companions 
whose style of travel at all suited my own hum- 
drum way of going. I remember, a year or two 


ago, enjoying myself (after this vagabondizing fa- | 


shion) in a tramp through various parts of Eng- 
land, straying hither and thither, wherever fancy 
or interest of scene might lead me; and one fine 


morning left the tcwn of Gloucester, with intent | 


to reach, ere nightfall, some high mountains which 
I saw looming large a-head in the morning mist, 
and which I knew to be the celebrated Malvern 
Hills. Gloucester, amongst other towns, hath fa- 
vour in our sight and estimation, from the many 


historical recollections it conjures up; although | 
divers little events which have there been transacted | 


are not recollected by the half of its visiters and 
viewers. To many it is interesting, ’mongst other 
matters, from the circumstance of Richard III. 


having made it his place of residence, whilst he | 


caused to be executed that foul and cruel murder 
upon the two young princes in the Tower. 
determined in his own mind not to be in the way 
whilst that business was being transacted; and as 
he also cared not to be very far off, lest any acci- 
dent should happen on the first discovery of the 
deed, he set out asif purposing to visit York; but, 
turning his escort to the left, he made for Glou- 
cester. *T'was here, then, he despatched the order 
to Sir Robert Brackenbury, to put the young 
princes to death, which that officer nobiy deter- 
mined to have nothing at all to do with; and on 
which he then sent his message to deliver the keys 
for one night to Sir James Tyrrel. It was, also, 
whilst Richard was staying thus at Gloucester, 
that he so mortally offended his great ally the 
Duke of Buckingham, and by which quarrel he 
afterwards lost his crown and life; for ’twas at 
Gloucester, whilst thus lying at pleasure, that 

high -reaching Buckingham “ grew  circum- 
pect,” after “holding on” with Richard “ so long 
untired ;” and having here made bold to remind 
him of certain promises— 


The earldom of Hereford, and those moveables— 


on their being refused, with all submissive acqui- 
— (apparently) he requested leave to repair 
* WS seat at Brecknock. Shakspeare gives, with 
's usual accuracy, the duke philosophising upon 
the matter thus :— 


: let me think on Hastings, and be gone 

0 Brecknock, while my fearful head is on. 

Ri 's somewhat curious that Buckingham, accord- 
' to his own relation of the matter to Morton 


bishop of Ely, would have struck for the crown on 
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his own’account, had he not met (as he thus put 
_on from Gloucester) with the lady Margaret coun- 
tess of Richmond; and which meeting reminded 
| “the deep-revolving” duke that his own claim and 
pretensions (as descended from Edward III.) were 
_ barred by this very lady’s title, as the rightful and 
sole heir of John duke of Somerset, descended from 
| John of Gaunt, and whose title, he says, he had 
_ totally forgotten, till he thus met with her on his 
_way from Gloucester, between the towns of Wor- 
'cester and Bridgenorth. At Brecknock, then, was 
arranged and concocted that plot which was to 
overthrow Richard, and which was first set in mo- 
tion by the refusal of this “earldom of Hereford, 
and its moveables,” and which refusal was given 
at Gloucester, where Richard had retired to watch 
the business of the murder of the two young princes. 
| Gloucester is worthy of notice and perusal on many 
| accounts: at this time we will leave it. 
Putting on, then, towards the Malvern hills, 
and intending to view that splendid specimen of 
_a Roman encampment which is there to be found, 
_and which goes by the name of the Herefordshire 
Beacon, I found myself ever and anon taken from 
/my direct road by a picturesque Elizabethan re- 
sidence on one hand, or the rich glade of a planta- 
tion on the other; so that it was about the time o’ 
the day in which your fashionables are wont to 
indulge themselves in the enjoyment of the morn- 
ing’s meal, that I found myself staring upon a 
heterogeneous mass of fully-dressed beaux and 
belles, promenading backwards and forwards, their 
steps keeping time to a sort of wild-beast band, 
| which rattled out from under the portico of Thomp- 
| son’s pump-rooms, at the well-walk of Cheltenham. 
A gentleman, clad in a German blouze, with travel- 
stained feet, and carrying his wardrobe upon his 
back, is not precisely in fit and becoming guise to 
parade among so highly-dressed and gay an assem- 
blage as is here to be usually found, even at the 
latter end of the season: accordingly, giving one 
glance at the promenaders, I struck off into the 
more secluded pathway, intending to pass through 
this new-fangled and somewhat gaudy town (albeit, 
I must confess it a delightful resort, when one is 
dressed to the level of, and prepared to figure 
’mongst, its attendant beaux and belles.) How- 
ever, being then on exploratory tramp, it jumped 
not with my humour at all; and, therefore, in- 
tending to clear the town, I sped on my way like 
Christian in the “ Progress,” with my burthen on 
my back; and, inquiring out the proper road, put 
on towards Tewkesbury. Having shook the dust 
from my shoes, and congratulated myself upon 
nearly clearing the streets of Cheltenham, I began 
to sniff the caller air of the Cotswold hills on my 
right, and went forward rejoicing, in the full re- 
solve, that the very first road-side inn, which in 
any way fell in with my notions of cleanliness and 
style, should furnish me forth a fragrant cup of 
bohea, a new-laid egg, and a rasher of bacon, by 
way of breakfast. 

Whilst making up my mind to some such indul- 
gence, I quickly came upon a second edition of 
drums and trumpet-sounds, and also into the same 
water-drinking plaisance, peopled with cavalicrs 
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and ladies fair, “neat, trimly dress’d,” and fresh 
as bride and bridegroom ; ; the which elegant and 
rapidly sprung-up region rejoices in the name of 
Pitville. In midst of the alleys and umbrageous 
walks, in which I had become mazed, and nearly 
lost my way, two well-known friends, darting out 
of an intersecting avenue, came suddenly all- 
athwart, and nearly capsized me. After mutual 
recognition, and making out whither bound, they 
proposed, (with proviso of returning to their lodg- 
ment hard by to breakfast with them,) as they 
had an inkling to visit and see the company assem- 
bled at Malvern Wells, to doff their satin waist- 
coats; their watches, chains, and ouches; strap 
on their packs; and trudge a-foot there: in brief, 
we agreed, and they kept promise. After break- 
fasting, therefore, we started together, and, ere 
long, came in sight of the town of Tewkesbury. 
Tewkesbury hath a sound: ’tis a neighbourhood 
we venerate, on account of the before-mentioned 
weakness which doth, in truth, come o’er and 
trouble us whenever in such vicinity; and forth- 
with are we lost to this latter age of mediocrity, 
far gone and retrograded into the seventh heaven of 
remembrance of those desperate acts and deeds, 
chronicled and immortalized by wondrous Will, in 
certain scenes, headed “ Fields of battle and plains, 
near Tewkesbury,” &c. &c., and “ Clarence comes 
again” —“ perjured Clarence, that stabh’d me on 
the field of Tewkesbury ;” and I, accordingly, sug- 
gested to my fellow-travellers the propriety of mak- 
ing a slight detour, in order to view the identical 
spot on which the battle was fought, and which 
is called by the common and popular herd, even 
unto this day, the Bloody Field. 
however, a bumpkin assuring us the Bloody Field 


lay only a quarter of a mile from the road, I might | 
A | 
. . 


as well have tried to impress upon them the neces- 
sity of making a detour all round Gloucestershire 
with pease in their brogues. Towards the field 
they resolved not to trudge a foot; and thus out- 
voted, I was fairly done out of the field of Tewkes- 
bury. “Set roast-beef and plum-pudding beside 
the pit 0’ Tophet, (says the old Scotch wife,) and 


an Englishman will make a spring at it.” My | 


companions were resolved to halt for dinner in this 


town, as they had promenaded far enough for that. 


time, they affirmed: and it was not without con- 
siderable ‘difficulty that I persuaded them to turn 
out of their path, in order to view the ancient 
church of the town, and which, indeed, none ought 
to pass without inspecting. Here they found mat- 
ter of amusement and edification, which highly 
diverted them, although I much doubt whether 
they would have greatly cared if the whole edifice, 
with its venerable towers and steeple, had been 
toppled o’er, and buried five fathoms below the 


bed of the Severn. The diversion afforded was fur- 


nished by the old crab, who here officiated as exhibi- 
tor of the church and its antiquities; and as the ex- 


planatory guidance he insisted upon affording was | 


as singular as his appearance, I will give it in his own 


words, ever and anon drawn out and commenced 


anew by the queries of the viewing party. 
“<That tomb there,’ he began, ‘is the monument 


of the Duke of Clarence, as was drowned arter his | 
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own particular desire in a butt of Malmsbury Ma- 
deira, because he held a particular love for that 
liquor.” ‘Ah! I see,’ observed one of his auditors; 
‘the same who fought here near your town, dur. 
ing the dispute of the Roses.’ * No such thing, said 
the old chap, bluntly ; ‘he warn’t there.” * [uy 
is that ? observed another ofthe party. ‘He warn’t 
there, I tell’e, at all. He warn’t there no how, 
‘Why, man, is not this according to your own 
version? he who was murdered in the tower 
‘Drowned in Malmsbury, I told’e ; I said nothin’ 
about the tower, did 1? Very well, it’s all the 
same; and this is the tomb of the v very Clarence 
who stabbed young Edward after the battle here, ” 
False, fleeting, perjured, Clarence, 
That stabbed me on the field of Tewkesbury, 

Something of a new light seemed to strike the 
old chap, and he grew less positive oa the suliject ; 
there appeared to be a passage in this Duke’s his. 
tory in which he had figured so near at home, and 
yet he had shown his monument almost from first 
to second childhood, and not known ort. “* Why, 
sure, as you say as he killed the young prince in the 





Notwithstanding, | 


hattle, he must have been there : it’s odd that too; 
I can’t exactly decide somehow ; @# arn't in the 
book. Here, now, this is the tomb of the Black 
Prince ; p’raps ’tis, p’raps *tarn’t ; howsever, we 
' names it as such hereabouts ; though, p’raps, you'll 
tell us a different story. Them’s old grave-stones 
/as your walking upon: very old, you can’t read 
’em, or make out the dates, you see ; but them’s 
all been accounted for, and owned, since I’ve be- 
longed here, by a many folks as have come to see 
the church; and so has them ere courts-of-arms 
there, over them pews. There, that’s Lord De le 
| Spenserses arms; and that ’ere figure of the man in 
armour over there at the top, that’s one of the De 
_le Spenserses too: you may see that he’s been 
touch’d-up, that chap, and mollified. Ah! it’s 
more pity to see how they have mollified this 
church, even in my time—it’s much changed since 
I first know’d it ; astrange antic church: it ’s been, 
and, for my part, I like it best in its antic state.’ 
'©Who’s tomb is that? ‘W hat, that *un, with 
| Hujus Loci on it? 6 Yes, that one; how do you 
translate that Hujus Loci, you mention? ‘How 
do I translate Hujus Loci ?—(looking askance at a 
person who could ask such a question, and with 
immense self-satisfaction)—how do I translate 
Hujus Loci? Why, John Barrington of this town: 
can’t you translate that? There, there’s a stone 
_at your foot, as have been owned in my time. 
Duke of Buckingham came one day to see the 
church, and owned him directly he seed him. I 
never saw such a great man as the duke in all my 
life ; he certainly was the very biggest ’un I ever 
clapp’d eyes on, in all my born days. I worked 
for the woman—’ ‘What in the name of heaven 
| are you talking about—what woman do you mean? 
‘What woman? why his wife I’m speaking about; 
I'm a stocking-weaver , and I made her four pair 
_ of stockings whilst they staid in town here. There, 
that’s the moniment of my Lord Wenlock, as ¥® 
| killed at the battle of Tewkesbury. The Duke of 
Gloucester, arterwards Richard the Third, as W8 
arterwards surnamed ‘Skewer the Lion,’ (because 
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he once killed one of those beasts, and was so!absent in the North Gloucester Militia. There 


crooked and audacious, ) cut him over the nob with 
his battle-axe, and split him down the middle as 
easily as I could split a herring.’ ‘ What was that 
for? ‘Why, because he was a traitor—#’s in the 
bok ; he wouldn’t bring up his men, and come on 
when he was invited; he was a rank traitor,’ 
‘Oh, then, you think it was not exactly from per- 
sonal fear and nervousness, but rather “the malady 
of not marking”’—a sort of tingling, or 





i 
' 





deafness to his instructions—a disinclination to the | 


side he was enlisted on, which caused him to hang 
back?” * Yes—no—dom it all! I tell you, he was 
afear’d to come on, and wouldn’t bring up his men; 


them’s Saxon pillars; and that’s a moniment of a 
farmer in the time of Queen Elizabeth, when they 
worked for a penny a day and a pipe of tobacco. 
These hopenings up at top, running all along like 
a gallery, is where the nuns used to come along to 
say their prayers. This here is the Duke of Glou- 
cester’s tomb ; him as killed the Duke of Clarence 
in the butt of Malmsbury wine, and knock’d out 
Lord Wenlock’s brains with a battle-axe.’ ‘ Why 
was he buried at Tewkesbury?’ *‘ Why was he buried 
here? Why, where else would you bury him, | 


‘should like to know: he war a Roman Catholic, 


the duke see’d it, and was mortal angry: a terrible | 


audacious man was the duke, as I’ve heard say, | 


couldn’t abide a body as served him like that—so | 


he rode slap at ’im, and knocked ’s brains out.’ 
‘Very good.’ * Here, now, here's a tomb [ respects 
more than all on ’em put together; it’s the moni- 
ment of John of this town. I know’d 
‘jm well, and a more respectable man [ never see 
before or since ; he held several hich situations in 


this town, but I can’t say exactly what they all | 
this here a Roman Catholic Church ? 


were, for I never exactly knowd—but one on 
‘em was parish-clerk, This here moniment is the 
imaciated monk’s hefligy. There’s one on ’em 
(they tell me) in almost every cathedral in Europe, 





warnt he? ‘What has that todo with it?) *Why, 
warn t this here a Roman Catholic Church in these 
days? ‘True, I had forgotten that, and it cer- 
tainly accounts for the circumstance, as well as for 
everything else you have told us; but, then there's 
* maudlin Clarence and his Malmsey butt,’—what 
did they bury him here for? * Why, for the same 
reason to be sure; warn't his religion same as 
‘tother’s? warn’t he Roman too, think’e” * Well, 
but still, methinks, they need not have brought 
them all this way’ ‘Why, dang it all! warn't 
‘Oh, ah! 


‘true again; and | suppose the only one in the 


kingdom in those days? 


‘I cant say as to that; 


most likely it was so; there's a plenty on ‘em now, 


Asia, Africa, and America, besides the Islands of | 


Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, Sark, and Man, as we 
used to have it in the harticles of war; he’s a 
hemblem, also, of immorality. This stone-coffin 
on my right here, contains the body of the Bishop 
of Worcester ; and this one here, the corps of the 
Habbot of Evesham ; this other one here, as I now 
places my hand on, I heard tell (for mind ye, it 


| windows, 
? Whi, his name’s on the top there ; don't you see 


armtin the hook) contains the mortal remains of | 


the Bishop of Gloucester; them others I spoke of 
before, | know for certain, contains the very hodies 
I told you of, because I seed ’em opened with my 
own eves thirtv years aback, 
what did you find ? 


nothin’ else ; and them all blow’d away into dust. 


as soon as ever we offered to look—the air had such | 


effect on ’em 3 however, you see, I'm sure of my 
men in these two, though I arn’t in that one—I 
always likes to be correct—and it’s just thirty 
years agone since I seed ’em, with my own eyes, 


blow all away like the smoke of that ere cigar | 
| ° co . 
| York and Lancaster, with lascivious Edward, per- 


you're a smokin’ on: and that minds me, we don't 
allow ho tobacco smoked in church; so I shall fine 
you sixpence for that when all’s done. Ah! it’s 
true enough, that’s full thirty years; and I’ve a been 
here full eighty. ‘Indeed! why you don’t look 
“oldasthat? ‘Ah?! butl am, though.” ‘ What, 
and lived all your life in these parts’ ‘No, I've 
been away some times to be sure; I was away in 
i wars. ‘Ah, indeed! then you ve been a sol- 
what wars are you speaking of—York and 
cat, é What wars! why the American wars 
at tam speaking of. ‘You served, then, in 
America, did you? ‘No, not 1; never was there in 
“ my life ; rather too ‘cute for that too’ ° Why, 
acy Just how, that you was absent in the 
did. | 1 wars, didn’t you ? *Well, suppose I 
»* Warn t telling no lie; I wur absent—I wur 


crunt of a hog. 


*Ah, indeed! and 
‘Why, we found hones— | 
‘the young Prince Edward. 





at all events, in every part of the country. This 
here little picture is much admired, and so 's them 
* Who was the painter of this picture ‘” 


it? * Ecce Homo—ah! I see: a good artist in his 
day, I dare be sworn,” 

We complimented the old chap on the accuracy 
of his descriptions, and the account he rendered, 
and presented him with a remuneration therefor, 
condescended — to accept with the 

We then left him, with a caution 
to insert “in the hook.’ for the benefit of future 
visiters, the fact of Clarence having been present 
in the field of Tewkesbury, at the time he stabbed 
After having dined, 
we then managed another start, and made our way 
along that pleasant road towards Upton. My 


and which he 


'comrades were now fairly into their work ; and, 


swore they would keep it up till they reached the 


| Malvern hills. They felt delighted at being in Tom 


Jones’s country, they said ; and all the powers of 


jured George, and mis-shapen Dick, were pitched 
to the devil. They resolved, in the gaiety of their 
hearts, to badger the host of the inn at Upton, by 
requesting an introduction to Sophia’s muff; and 
swaggered into the bar, clamouring loudly for the 
sapient Partridge and Mistress Waters. A bustling 
old dame quickly answered to their call, and forth- 
with showed them into an apartment, which she 
affirmed was the very one in which Tom Jones 
ought to have slept; and, opening a cupboard, pro- 
duced a little worn-out, moth-devoured remnant of 
sable, which she was ready to depose, upon oath, 
was the identical muff Sophia left upon the coun- 
terpane of the bed before their eyes. “I can, you 
see, produce the muff you asked for, gentlemen,” 
said she; “and, what’s more, I will show you the 
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very room in which Fielding stayed whilst he 
wrote the account of those veritable transactions 
which occurred in this inn. I will also show you, 
down stairs, the very kitchen-fire before which 
Mrs. Honour contrasted her beef-steak fists, beside 


those pieces of alabaster which Sophia displayed, | 


when she stepped up to the hearth to warm her 
lovely hands. I can produce, also, our post-boy 
Dick, who is the grandson of that very postilion 
Mrs. Honour so rudely denominated ‘ fellow,’ and 
bestowed so many, ‘ marry-come-ups upon ;’ and, 
what is more, | am not ashamed to confess that I 
am the vulgar landlady, and I can produce myself.” 
We descended, accordingly, with our vulgar land- 
lady, into the cuisine, and were introduced to all 
these curious matters; after which we requested 
the honour of being allowed to partake of a cup of 
her tea, which we saw preparing in the bar; during 
the enjoyment of which beverage, we questioned 
and cross-examined her very closely upon the 
transactions at her inn on that eventful night: we 
made her particularly describe Sophia, who, she 
affirmed, was one of the most lovely and elegant 








creatures ever looked upon; but of Jones she spoke | 


in terms beyond all praise,—she affirmed that he 
was a capital fellow ; none of your perfect heroes, 
such as you read of now-a-days, but just such a 


fellow as you really meet with in the world, and. 


well worth a lady’s eye. She allowed that he was 
a little bit too gay ; and, from her account of his 
behaviour, and the buxom appearance she carried 
at that time, we had no doubt but that Jones had 
paid her more than one compliment, not withstand- 
ing the influence of the glances of Mrs. Waters: 
indeed, we learned many little matters, which, as 
Fielding has not put down in his history, we think, 
perhaps, it would be as well to omit mentioning 
here. 

After tea, we bade adieu to our landlady, and 
wended on towards Malvern. Some short distance 


of our route lay along “the gentle Severn’s sedgy | 


bank,” and then we struck into the more intricate 
road, where the apple and pear-trees growing on 
either hand, their branches nearly meet overhead, 
and almost in “bacchanal profusion reeled to 
earth.” The moon shone out brightly, covering 
the whole country with a flood of silver light, as 
we emerged upon that long straight road, which 
may be said to be the commencement of the Mal- 
vern hills. They who have travelled this delight- 
ful road, have, doubtless, admired the beauty of 
the surrounding scene, which in a clear moonlight 
night was even more romantic. Before us lay the 
long gentle ascent towards those splendid hills, 
which frowned and towered to the very skies : on 
the ridge to the left, in the distance, was to be seen 
the lines of the encampment of the Herefordshire 
beacon ; and, to the right, lay the town of Great 
Malvern, which, dotting the base of the enormous 
mountain, rearing its dark mass behind it, looked 
more like a flock of sheep at pasture, than a good 
sized village. In the lowlands we traversed, the 
country is beautifully wooded, with an occasional 
patch of wild-looking common or waste land, with 
here and there one of the regular old-style farm- 
houses, or a better sort of cottage, with its ample 
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porch, its massive chimneys, and diamond-paneq 
windows. The country looks a perfect garden jy 
these parts; and, approaching as it does towards 
the cider country, the intermixture of the apple 
and pear, with the oak and the elm, is vastly pleas- 
ing tothe eye. The bright and inconstant moon 
shone out like a ball of fire, and “tipping with 
silver all these fruit-tree tops,” at the same time 
displayed the surrounding county, clear as on 
sunshiny and brilliant day. ‘ Man’s o’erlaboured 
sense repaired itself by rest.”-—As we passed along, 
we could not help feeling that we were on classic 
ground: here had been the whereabout of the 
hastily levied powers of the deadly feuds of the 
Roses, when trenching war channelled these fields, 
and the flowerets around were bruised by the 
“ armed hoofs of hostile forces :”’ here, also, to lock 
deeper into the abysm of time, the Roman legions 
had ta’en their stand; and these frowning and ma- 
jestic hills had been worked on by the pick and the 
spade, and trenched and garrisoned by the short- 
sworded soldiery of the seven-hilled city. My 
comrades also talked scholarly and wisely. The 
spirit of Fielding, they said, walked abroad, and 
they cursed this age of mediocrity, and sighed for 
something in the shape of adventure: they even 
affirmed that they would have willingly taken 
their chance of endamagement in purse and per- 
son; and, like Ensign Pattypan, Lieutenant Tripe, 
and the gallant Major Sturgeon, have consented to 
be stopped, robbed, and stripped, by a single high- 
wayman, could they but have restored the breed to 
thislatterage. They, however, encountered neither 
the highwaymen of the days of Turpin and Jack 
Sheppard, nor the clerks of St. Nicholas of a former 
date; but, trudging on in safety, soon began to 
ascend the zigzag road up through the plantation, 
to the house formerly kept by Old Steers, and 
known by the name of the Old Well-house. Here, 
upon making good an entrance, we found the great 
rambling mansion almost “ kept itself,’ and were 
informed that not a single visiter was there remain- 
ing : the season had been untoward and short; the 
old landlord had died and was forgotten ; the place 
was voted melancholy; and but few visiters fre- 
quented it. In early youth, when the table d’hote 
was in its glory, I had ofttimes been a guest here: 
in those pleasant days a long and well-covered 
board, extending from end to end of the capacious 
dining-room, was resorted to by all the rank and 
fashion of the country, who, in turn, were visiters 
here too; an old Welch harper (infirm and withered 
as the last minstrel) sat near the door of this dining- 
room; and the hum of the conversation of the 
festive board, and the clatter of the knives and 
forks, was accompanied by the melody of his 
strings. The very last time of dining in that room, 
I remember to have sat next the glorious Mrs. Sid- 
dons. The apartment was now, however, unfur- 
nished and uncomfortable-looking, showing desola- 
tion where I had seen such plenty. We, therefore, 
called for bed-candles ; and my fellow-travellers, 
high dudgeon and disgust, ordered a post-chaise 
be sent for, from the town of Great Malvern, to 
convey them early next morning back to Chelten- 
ham ; swearing they would, in future, stick to 
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romenade and the billiard-tables of that pleasant 
lace, and not again, in a hurry, consent to be in- 
veigled into a country walk. We bade farewell, 
therefore, over night ; and, after breakfast, next 
morning, I left the Well-house, by the drawbridge 
which crosses the fosse in rear of the building, and 
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| takes you upon the hill, as it were, out of the two- 
| pair window. I visited the Camp hill, and all the 


| different beacons, and looked from their tops upon 


the Welsh mountains ; and then, stepping across 


| the trench which divides the counties of Worces- 
_tershire and Herefordshire, put on towards Wales. 





SLAVERY AND THE INTERNAL 


STATES 


We have here a Report, sent by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Anti-Slavery Society to the 
General Anti-Slavery Convention, held last summer in 
London, which was attended by delegates from America, 
and different parts of Europe. 
travellers in the United States have partly prepared the 
public for the painful disclosures contained in this Re- 
port, which is made in a reply to a series of queries ; 
yet the half has not been told in amount, though the 
facts are of precisely the same character as those found 
in Stuart’s Residence, Abdy’s Travels, &c. &c. There 
is here, however, an entirely new chapter, and one which 
ought to be studied by British subjects: that is Teras, 
recognised the other day by Lord Palmerston as an 
independent state, and which is about to become one of 
the most thriving slave markets in the world, whether 
the supply shall come direct from Africa, from Cuba, or 
from the United States. Theslave-trade between Texas 
and Africa is now regularly carried on ; and it is asserted 
in this Report, that part of that trade is through the 
territory of the United States. Every new account 
tends ty show how deeply rooted, how widely ramified, 
is the principle which perpetuates slavery in all the 
States, and even in those where it has long been 
nominally abolished. We learn that “ large num- 
bersof Northern church-members, and not a few North- 
ern clergymen, are actually owners of slaves in the 
South.” When we read paragraphs like the follow- 
ing, Abolition becomes hopeless, save from some violent 
internal convulsion :-— 

Northern ministers and theological professors have 
tons and daughters married at the south, and owning 
large slave properties. So with elders, deacons, class- 
leaders, and private members generally. There is scarcely 
a family in the free states which has not some relative 
residing at the south, usually married. Many a son, too, 
of northern religious parents, is to be found on southern 
plantations, flourishing the whip of the overseer. This 


€xtensive family connexion with the south has a ten- | 


deney to make northern professing Christians very loath 
% speak aught against southern “ institutions.” 

Again, there is an almost infinite variety of business 
relations between the north and the south. 

Almost every trade and handicraft pursued in the 


north, has its market at the south. Thus members of 


churches, equally with other classes of persons in the 


free states, are connected in business with the south, | 


aud are of course interested in preserving the amicable 
relations between the two sections of the union, and 
“rongly tempted to refrain from everything that will 
offend slaveholders. They are too far-sighted not to 
‘cover that any movement at the north against slavery, 


* “Slavery and the Internal Slave Trade in the | 


United States,” &c, &e, London: Ward & Co, 


The accounts of recent 


SLAVE-TRADE IN THE UNITED 
, ke. K&e.* 


| must materially affect business intercourse with the 
south ; and hence they are constantly plied with motives 
urging them to be silent on the subject of slavery, and 
not only to be silent themselves, but to endeavour to 
keep all others so. 

Besides business and other connexions already men- 
tioned, the friendly relations and social intercourse 
which are constantly maintained between the citizens of 
the free and the slave states, are as largely participated 
in by the religious as by any other class. 

Thousands of Christian families at the north entertain 
visiters from the south during the summer, many of whom 
are themselves entertained in turn as visiters in the 
south during the winter. The strongest social attach- 
ments not unfrequently exist between northern and south- 
ern families, who are in no wise related. And surely 
this sort of intercourse between the inhabitants of such 
_widely separated portions of our common country is, 

when contemplated as an illustration of human friend- 
ship, a delightful spectacle. But the aspect in which 
we are called to view it is certainly more painful than 
pleasing. Its tendency has been to blind northern 
Christians to the enormities and guilt of slavery, and 
‘even when not wholly blinded, the entanglements of 
social etiquette have restrained them from speaking out 
in the language of faithful rebuke. They feel that this 
would be a sort of breach of faith to their southern 
friends, a betrayal of the confidence reposed in them, 
and an ungrateful requital of the hospitalities which 
have been showered upon them. Unworthy as such 
feelings are, they are entertained, and have no small in- 
fluence in closing the mouths, if not the minds, of pro- 
fessing Christians in the free states, against the claims 
of the slave. Strange, indeed, that Christians should 
| not have learned that first lesson of the religion of Christ, 
that duty is not created by smiles nor annihilated by 
\frowms. . . . © © « « 

. . Lastly, northern ministers have a strong interest 
in the slave states. Nota few of them are natives of the 
slave states, some of whom still hold slaves ; others have 
married wives with slave dowers ; others contemplate a 
future settlement or sojourn there. A variety of causes 
| may bring about such an event. Their health may fail, 
and render a visit or removal to the south indispensable, 
or they may receive a tempting call, or from some other 
cause they may one day become residents of the south. 
It behoves them, therefore, to stand either uncommitted 
on the question of slavery, or committed on the wrong 
side. 

From these observations it is evident that there are 
numerous temptations operating upon professing Chris- 
| tians in the north, to become implicated in the guilt of 
slaveholding. That they should be so often found apo- 
logizing for the slaveholder, welcoming him to the com- 
munion, and inviting him to the pulpit, while they close 
it against him who would plead for the slave, can be 
accounted for upon the plainest principles of human na- 
ture. 

In conclusion, we would say, that though a multitude 
of professing Christians at the north are implicated in 
the guilt of slaveholding, there isa large number of 
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honourable exceptions both among individuals and so- | 


cieties. 


upon those merciful laws which, in the United States, 
protect the life and limbs of the slave :— 
After declaring that he who is “ guilty of wilfully and 


forty lashes ; for being found in another person's negro. 





maliciously killing a slave, shall suffer the same punish- | 


99 


ment as if he had killed a freeman ; 


thus—* Provided always, this act shall not extend to | £ - . , sD 5 
| Manual, 78, chap. xiii. pp. 518, 5293; 1 Virginia Rey 


the person killing a slave outlawed by virtue of any act 
of assembly of this state ; or to any slave in the act of 
resistance to his lawful overseer, or master, or to any 
slave dying under moderate correction.” Reader, look 
at this proviso. 1. It gives free license to all persons to 
kill outlawed slares. Well, what is an outlawed slave ? 
A slave who runs away, lurks in swamps, &c., and kills 
a hoy, or any other domestic animal, to keep himself from 


death over a slow fire, or kill him by any other tortures. 
2. The proviso grants full license to a master to kill his 
slave, if the slave resist him. The North Carolina bench 
has decided that this law contemplates not only actual 
resistance to punishment, &c., but also offering to resist. 
(Stroud’s Sketch, 37.) If, for example, a slave under- 
going the process of branding should resist, by pushing 
aside the burning stamp; or, if wrought up to frenzy by 
the torture of the lash, he should catch and hold it fast ; 
or if he break loose from his master and run, refusing to 
stop at his command ; or if he refuse to be flogged, or 
struggle to keep his clothes on while his master is trying 
to strip him ; if, in these, or any one of a hundred other 
ways he resiet, or offer, or threaten to resist the infliction ; 
or, if the master attempt the violation of the slave’s wife, 
and the husband resist his attempts without the least 
effort to injure him, but merely to shield his wife from 
his assaults, this law does not merely permit, but it au- 
thorizes, the master to murder the slave on the spot ! 
The brutality of these two provisos brands its authors 
as barbarians. But the third cause of exemption could 


| 741; Mississippi Revised Code, 371. 





not be outdone by the legislation of fiends. “ Dying 


under MODERATE correction [? MopERATE correction and | 


DEATH—cause and effect! “™ Provided aLways,” says 
>] 


the law, “ this act shall not extend to any slave dying | 


under moaerate correction!” Here is a formal proclama- 
tion of impunity to murder—an express pledge of acquit- 
ta/ to all slaveholders who wish to murder their slaves, 
a legal absolution—an indulgence granted before the 
commission of the crime! Look at the phraseology. 
Nothing is said of maimings, dismemberments, skull- 
fractures, of severe bruisings, or lacerations, or even of 
floggings ; but a word is used, the common-parlance im- 


port of which is, slight chastisement ; it is not even whip- 


ping, but “correction.” And, as if hypocrisy and malig- 
nity were on the rack to outwit each other, even that 
weak word must be still further diluted—-so “ moderate” 
is added ; and, to crown the climax, compounded of ab- 
surdity, hypocrisy, and cold-blooded murder, the /egal 
definition of “ moderate correction” is covertly given ; 
which is, any punishment that KILLs the victim. 


The codes of the different slave states we conceive 
among the best illustrations that can be given of the 
effects of slavery upon slave owners :— 


The following legal penalties are, by the laws of slave 
states, attached to the various acts of slaves therein de- 


quarters, forty lashes; for hunting with dogs in the wood. 


We must give this extract from a shrewd commentary | thirty lashes ; for being on horseback, without the write, 


' 
; 
' 


permission of his master, twenty-fire lashes ; for riding ., 


going abroad in the night, or riding horses in the ds, 


time, without leave, a slave may be whipped, crop, uy 
branded in the check with the letter R, or otherwise 
punished, not extending to life, or so as to render him yps 


the act concludes | fur /abour. The laws referred to may be found by ey 


sulting 2 Brevard’s Digest, 228, 243, 246 ; Haywoos 


Code, 722, 723; Prince’s Digest, 454; 2 Missouri Laws. 
Laws similar ty 
these exist throughout the southern slave code. 

The laws of slave states inflict capitu/ punishment, 
slaves for a variety of crimes, for which, if their mast 


commit them, the legal penalty is merely (i) ris, 


Judge Stroud, in his * Sketch of the Laws of Slavery.” 


starving, is subject to a proclamation of outlawry (Hay- | 84Ys; that by the laws of Virginia, there are “ seventy. 


wood’s Manual, 521;) and then whoever finds him may | 
shoot him, tear him in pieces with dogs, burn him to | 


one crimes for which slaves are capitally punished, 
though in none of these are whites punished in a manner 
more severe than by imprisonment in the penitentiary, 


In reply to the question—* What prorision is made fir 
the education of the slares?” we find among those provisions 
the following laws, which directly forbid, under severe 
penalties, the education of slaves :-— 


A law of South Carolina, passed in 1800, authorizes 
the infliction of twenty lashes on every slave found jn 
an assembly convened for the purpose of “ mental in- 
struction,’ held in a confined or secret place, although 
in the presence ofa white. Another law imposes a fine 
of £100 on any person who may teach a slave to write. 
An act of Virginia, of 1829, declares every meeting of 
slaves at any school, by day or night, for instruction in 
reading or writing, an unlawful assembly ; and any Jas- 
tice may inflict twenty lashes on each slave found in such 
sch ool, 

In North Carolina, to teach a slave te read or write, 
or to sell or give him any book ( Bible not excepted) or 
pamphlet, is punished with thirty-nine lashes, or im 
prisonment if the offender be a free negro, but if a white, 
then with a fine of 200 dollars. The reason for this law 
assigned in its preamble is, that “ teaching slaves w 
read and write, tends to excite dissatisfaction in their 
minds, and to produce insurrection and rebellion.” 

In Georgia, if a white teach a free negro or slave to 
read or write, he is fined 500 dollars, and imprisoned a 
the discretion of the court ; if the offender be a coloured 
man, bond or free, he is to be fined or whipped at the 
discretion of the court. Of course a father may be 
flogged for teaching his own child. This barbarous law 


c 


| Was enacted in 1829, 





} 


; 


In Louisiana, the penalty for teaching siaves to read 
or write, is one year’s imprisonment. 

These are specimens of the efforts made by the slave 
state legislatures, to enslave the minds of their victims; 
and we have surely no reason to hope that their awe are 
regarded with morecompassion. Religion,indeed,appes™ 
to be considered almost as dangerous, by slave-owners, # 
education. Itis here stated, that two millions of coloured 
people in America cannot read ; but neither are they ai: 
lowed to be orally instructed in their religious duties — 

In Georgia, any justice of the peace may, at his di* 
cretion, break up any religious assembly of slaves, 


scribed. If more than seven slaves are found together may order each slare present to be “ corrected I 


in any road, without a white person in company, the 
penalty is twenty lashes a-piece. 

For visiting a plantation without a written pass, ten 
lashes ; for letting loose a boat from where it was made 
fast, thirty-nine lashes for the first offence ; and for the 
second, “ shall hare cut of from his head one ear ;” for 
keeping or carrying a clu), thirty-nine lashes ; for having 
any article for sale, without a ticket from his master, ten 
lashes ; for travelling in any other than “ the most usual 
and accustomed road,” when going alone to any place, 
forty lashes ; for travelling in the night, without a pass, 





trial, by receiving, on the bare back, twenty-five strp# 
with a whip, switch, or cow-skin.” 

In South Carolina, slaves may not meet together for 
the purpose of “ religious worship” before sunrise, # 
after sunset, unless the majority of the meeting be o® 
posed of white persons, under the penalty of “ twent] 
lashes well laid on.” As it will be rather difficult fer 
the slave to divine, before he goes to the meeting, 
many blacks, and how many whites will be present, 
of course which colour will have the “ majority, ® 
regard for his back will keep him from the mecting- 
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In Virginia, all evening meetings of slaves at any | bands and wives, parents and children, is all legalized 


meeting-house, are unequivocally forbidden. 

In Mississippi, the law permits the master to suffer his 
slave to attend the preaching of a white minister. 

It is very evident that, when public opinion tolerates 
such laws, it will not tolerate the general religious in- 
struction of the slaves. 


The slave-trade flourishes in the capital, Washington, 
under the very eyes of the Congress ; and we have this 
specimen of the advertisements which, openly and regu- 
larly, appear in the journals of that city :— 


Cash for fire hundred Negroes, including both sexes, 
from ten to twenty-five years of age. Persons having 
likely servants to dispose of, will find it their interest to 
give us a call, as we will give higher prices in eash than 
any other purchaser who is now or may hereafter come 
into the MARKET. 

FRANKLIN & AmMFIELD, Alexandria. 


Cash for three hundred Negroes.—The highest cash- 
price will be given by the subscriber, for negroes of both 
sexes, from the ages of twelve to twenty-eight. 

Witiiam H, Wittiams, Washington. 


Cash for four hundred Negroes, including both sexes, 
from twelve to twenty-five years of age. 
James H. Biren, Washington City. 


Cash for Negroes.—We will at all times give the high- 


in virtue of authority delegated hy Congress ‘’ The 249th 


page of the laws of the city of Washington, is polluted 


by the following enactment, bearing date 28th July, 


1838 :— 

“ For a License to trade or traffic in slaves for profit, 
four hundred dollars.” 

The following is from the “ Anti-Slavery Manual,” p. 
114 :— 

One of the private prisons in Washington, used for 
keeping slaves, is owned by W. Robey, who is also en- 
gaged in the trade. In May 1834, a gentleman visited 
it, and fell into conversation with the overseer of the 
pen. He heard the clanking of chains within the pen. 
“Oh,” said the overseer, himself a slave, “ | have seen 


Jiity or serenty slaves taken out of the pen, and the males 


chained together in pairs, and drove off to the south ; 
and how they would ery, and groan, and take on, and 
wring their hands, but the driver would put on the whip, 
and tell them to shut up; se that they would go off, and 
bear it as well as they eould.”’ 

Franklin and Amfield alone shipped to New Orleans, 
during the year 1835, aceording to their own statement. 
not less than one thousand slaves. They own brigs of 
about 160 to 200 tons burthen, running regularly every 


| thirty days, during the trading season, to New Orleans, 
and carrying about one slave to the ton. 


est prices in cash for likely young negroes of both sexes, | 


from ten to thirty years of age. 
J. W. Newt & Co., Washington. 
Here we find three traders in the district, advertising 
in one day for tire/re hundred negroes, and a fourth offer- 
ing to buy an indefinite number. 
In a later number of the /xte/ligencer, we find the fol- 
lowing :— 
Cash for Neqroes.—1 will give the highest price for 
likely negroes from ten to twenty-five years of age. 
GEORGE KEPHART. 
Cash for Negroes.—I will give cash and liberal prices 
for aNy number of young and likely negroes, from eight 


Facts of this sort might be multiplied to a great ex- 
tent ; but it is needless. No one now disputes them, 
though many still vindicate the practices exposed. 


' They become like the pious lady, of whom we read in 


this Report, who said, “ I am aslave-holder, and I glory 


** 


| in it.” The advertisements for the recovery, dead or 


alire, of runaway slaves, beat the above. We shall give 
a few specimens of them :— 


See the Vewhern ( North Carolina ) Spectator, Jann- 


Vary 5, 1838, for the following : 


to forty years of age. Persons having negroes to dispose | 
of will find it to their advantage to give me a call at my | 


residence on the corner of Seventh Street and Maryland 
Avenue, and opposite Mr. Williams’ prirate jad. 
Wiriiam HH. Ricnanrps. 


Cath for Neqroes.—The subscriber wishes to purchase 
a number of negroes for the Louisiana and M isis: ippr 
market. Himself or an agent at all times can be found 
at his jad on Seventh Street. Wa. H. Witrtrams. 


The unhappy beings purchased by these traders in 
human flesh, men and women, and children of eight years 
old, are sent to the south, either overland in coffles, or 


Ran away, from the subscriber, a negro man, named 
Sampson. Should he resist in being taken, so that vio- 
lence is necessary to arrest him, I will not hold any per- 
son liable for damages should the slave be killed. 

Exocn Foy, 
Jones County, North Carolina. 


From the Charleston (South ¢ wrodina ) Cvuurnys, Fe- 

bruary 20, 1836 : 

Three hundred dollare Reward.—Ran away, from the 
ubseriber, in Nevember last, his two negro men, named 
silly and Pompey. Billy in all probability may resist; 

in that event, fifty dollars will be paid for his neap 

From the Newhern (North Carolina j Spectator, De- 


| cember 2, 1836: 


by sea, in crowded slavers. Fostered by Congress, these 


traders lose all sense of shame ; and we have in the Va- 
tumal Inte Vigencer, the following announcement of the 
regular departure of three slacers, belonging to a single 
factory :— 

Alerandria and Ne wr Orle ane Packets. — Brig Tribune, 
Samuel C. Bush, master, will sail as above on the Ist 


January ; brig Isaac Franklin, Wm. Smith, master, on | 


the Joth January; brig Uneas, Nath. Boush, master, on 


the lst February. They will continue to leave this port | 


on the Ist and 15th of each month, throughout the ship- 
Ping season. NSerrants that are intended to be shipped, 
wil, at any time, be received for safe-keeping at te nt y-fite 
cents a-day, Joux Ampietp, Alexandria. 


ae infamous advertisement, of the regular sailing of 
three slavers, and the offer of the use of the factory pri- 
“4, appears in one of the principal journals of the United 


“tates. Its proprietor has several times been chosen 
— to Cx 
th 


a he has ever lost the vote of a northern member for 


* prostitution of his columns. 

in Ut the climax of infamy is still untold. This trade 

aad od ; this buying, imprisoning, and exporting of boys 
éitls eight years old; this tearing asunder of hus- 


ongress, and there is no reason for believing | ith & 
| left eye, she is without fault. 





Two hundred dollars Reward.—Ran away, from the 
subscriber, negro Ben., also one by the name of Rigdon. I 
will give the reward of one hundred dollars for each of 
the above negroes, or for the killing of the m, #0 that I can 
see them. W. DD. Co 


Some of the scenes depicted in the Report become 
almost Indicrously horrible. They resemble the wild 
mirth of the maniac. In the capital of Virginia, a tra- 
veller lately witnessed an auction of slaves, where the 
eloquent vender absolutely rivalled Tattersall in a similar 
walk, if brute animals may be substituted for immortal 
beings ae 


Monday next, at 9 a.m., at public sale, the slaves whose 
names follow, all negroes of the first quality-—-namely, 
Betsy, a negro-woman, twenty-three years of age, with 
her child Cassar, three years old: an excellent cook, 
washer, and ironer ; warranted healthy. Julia, s mu- 
latto girl, aged thirteen, robust and active, a good field- 
labourer ; with the exception of a slight defect in the 
* . * we Let 
us proceed, gentlemen,” cried the seller of human flesh, 
in a stentorian voice; “let us proceed—a woman for 
sale !” 

“ An excellent woman; not a fault | and a little bey 
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in the bargain. How much for the mother and child— 
250 dollars; very well, sir, 250 to begin. Some one has 
bid 250. Truly, gentlemen, they sell cattle for a larger 
price ; 250! look at these, eyes, examine these limbs— 
shall I say 260? Thanks, gentlemen, some one has bid 
260. It seems to me that I heard 275 ;—go on, gentle- 
men; I have never sold such a bargain. How! 280 for 


the best cook, the best washer, and the best dressmaker | 


in Virginia! Must I sell her for the miserable price of 


280? 300; two gentlemen have said 300. 


little. Some one bid 310—310, going—330—335—340 
340, going. Upon my honour, gentlemen, it is indeed 
a sacrifice to lose so good a cook; a great bargain for 
340 dollars. Reflect upon it a little, and do not forget 
there is a little boy in the bargain.” 

Here our auctioneer was interrupted in his harangue 
by one of his customers, a man whose appearance had 
inspired me, from the first moment, with a feeling of 
horror, and who, with the indifference and sang froid of 
an assassin, made to him the following observation— 
“ As for the negro child, it is good for nothing ; it is not 
worth a day’s nourishment; and if I have the mother, 
I will give away the child very quick; the first bidder 
will be able to have it at a cheap bargain.” 

I glanced at the unfortunate mother, anxious to see 
what effect this barbarous proposal would have upon 
her. She did not speak, but a profuund sadness was im- 
pressed on her countenance. ‘The little innocent which 
she held in her arms, fixed his large eyes on her, as if 
saying, “ Mamma, why do you weep!” Then he turned 
tuwards the witnesses of this heart-rending scene, with 
an impression that seemed to ask, what they had done 
to his mother to make her weep so bitterly. No, never 
will this moment ever escape my memory ; it has con- 
firmed me for all my life in the horror that I already 
felt at this infamous traffic. The auction continued, and 
finally the crier, striking a heavy blow with a hammer, 
pronounced the award to Mr. — , for 360 dollars. 
The victim descended from the table, and was led away 
by the purchaser. The other slaves were sold in the 
same manner as poor Betsy. Julia was sold at 326 
dollars, and Augustus at 105. They both fell to the 
same individual who had purchased the former lot. 

Such is an imperfect view of the American internal 
slave-trade ; a system fraught with outrages, pollutions, 
and woes unutterable. 








We shall close these revolting and ominous details 


with the picture of a slare-breeder of the United States, | 


which follows some remarks on the brutal and debasing 
licentiousness which is ever the concomitant of slavery :— 

What must be the demoralizing, the brutalizing, influ- 
ence upon slave-holders, of being habitually engaged in 
breeding and raising human beings for sale! Compared 





Very well, 
gentlemen; Iam happy to see you begin to warm a |, 


| 
| 
| 
| 





SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


even with soul-driring, it exceeds in vileness, While 
the slave-trader only buys and sells, retaining Possessiog 
no longer than till he can reach the market, the breeder 
is engaged in the protracted process of raising humay 
stock. He selects his * breeders’’—he encourages licey. 
tiousness—he rewards amalgamation—he punishes ster. 
ility—he coolly calculates upon the profits of fecundity 
—takes vengeance for miscarriages—and holds mothers 
accountable for the continued life and health of their 
offspring. On the head of the new-born child he sets 
its future price. He trains it in premeditated igno. 
rance, he feeds it for the same purpose for which he feeds 
his swine—-for the shambles. From the day of its birth 
he contemplates the hour when he shall separate it frow 


| the mother who bore it: for that hour of yet keener 


pangs did its mother pass through the anguish of jts 
birth, When that hour comes, the long-determined 
deed isdone. The master proceeds about it deliberately 
—no entreaties or tears can surprise him into pity. The 
mother’s frenzied cry, the boy’s mute look of despair, move 
him not. He tears them asunder, handcuffs the victim, and 
consigns him to the soul-dricer. Who can doubt Whether, 
in all this long and complicated process of villany, there 
is not more to sear conscience, blunt sensibility, and 
transform man into a demon, fur more than can be feund 
in the slave trade itself! Does the trader buy !—the 
master sells. Does the trader drire men and womey 
like cattle ?—the master breeds them like cattle. Does 
the trader separate families ?—the master does the same, 
Does the trader sell in lots to suit purchasers !—so does 
the master. But here the parallel stops, and the trans- 
cendant vileness of the master towers alone; for while 
the trader deals with strangers, the master is perpetrat- 
ing these outrages upon those whom he has reared from 
their birth; in some cases upon the companions of his 
own boyhood—in others on the children of the woman— 
or, perchance, the woman herself who nursed his in- 
fancy—and often, worst of all, on his own offspring. 

Need we ask what must be the effects of such prac- 
tices, steadily pursued, upon the slave-holder’s heart! 
And there is his wife, who lives in the midst of all this, 
connives at it, and co-operates in it—what must she be- 
come? And their children, who are the playmates of 
the little “ cattle,” and yet are so accustomed to seeing 
them torn from their parents and sold, as to be unmoved 
by their cries? What proficients must they become in 
the execrable villanies of the husband and father! 

But if in this aspect the slave-breeder is an object of 
just abhorrence, in another view he strongly excites our 
pity ; for he is himself the victim of fears scarcely less 
harrowing than those to which he subjects the slave. 
His fears have their origin in the danger of insurree- 
tions. “A dreadful sound is in his ears,’ which no he- 
roism can hush, which will not be wholly silenced by the 
uproar of revelry, and which breaks often upon the still- 
ness of the night in tones of thunder. 


GENORA; or, THE GRAVE-ROBBER. 


A GERMAN LEGEND. 


Beatty, as yet unwedded—matrons pure, 

With smiling households blest—to you the Muse, 
In reverent homage, thus inscribes her song ; 
Her song that tells of strange mysterious things 
To truth pertaining, such as gentle hearts 

May love to know ; and, knowing, treasure deep 
In their fair memories. No loftier meed 

Need poet ask ; and I, a bard unknown, 
Perchance uncredited, yet, ne’ertheless, 
Presuming on attention, never yet 

By you to Poesy denied, begin :— 


Some centuries since, there dwelt, beside the Rhine, 
In Cologne city, by the minster there, 
A fair and noble lady, o'er whose brow 





Three years of wedded life and love had past, 
And left her childless ; yet, for this, her lord, 
The brave Count Albert, loved her not the less: 
But, tender husband, as he was, essayed 

To soften ills high Heaven alone may cure. 


But, sooth to say, 
This fair and gentle creature longed to bear 
A mother’s honoured name ; and oft, with tears, 
Low bending ‘fore the Holy Virgin’s shrine, 
Like Syrian Rachel, patriarch Jacob’s wife, 
Cried, weeping—* Give me children, or I die !” 
Thus passed she many a day, e’en till desire, 
Though angel-pure, unsatisfied, had spread 
The marble’s paleness on her lovely cheek, 
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And dimmed the brightness of her radiant eye : 

For who shall tell, save Woman, woman’s heart, 
That, childless, longs for offspring more than earth, 
Parch’d by the summer, doth for cooling rain. 


Let none condemn her. Though her prayers arose 
Awhile unanswered, Heaven’s withholding hand 

Is blest, as the bestowing ; nor denies 

Fulfilment to our wishes, but for good. 


One night, while slumber sealed her tearful eye 
And gave her bosom’s sorrow to repose, — 

She dreamt that, walking by the river’s side, 

(‘Twas in the flowery season of the Spring,) 

A strain of richest music from the skies 

Burst sudden on her ear ; and, as she stood, 
Deep-wondering at the sound, an angel-band, . 
With palms and wreaths of living green, drew nigh. 
Above them, on a cloud of purple light, 

in majesty serene, the Virgin sat, 

Sweet-smiling, and, with words of gracious love, 
Bade her approach ; then placed within her hand 

A strange mysterious gift—a human skull, 

From which grew roses three, in choicest bloom. 
Take this, the Virgin Mother said, and know 


Thy prayers are answered. Woman loved, farewell ! 


Then, upward rising, slowly disappeared. 


She woke with fear, and to her husband told 

The awful vision. He, with not less fear, 

Heard the recital ; and, at earliest dawn, 

With care opprest, hied to the hermitage 

That, rock-built, overlooks the country round 

For many a league, and to the holy man, 

There dwelling, told the dreain, and begged his skill 
It to interpret. The deep-thoughted sage 

Heard him with wonder, and, as hermits wont, 
With prayer beseeched the gracious ear of Heaven 
In their behalf ; then, rising from his knee, 

Like one with truth inspired, to Albert said :— 
This dream relates to death, and joys beyond 

The darksome grave. Now, son, my counsel take : 
Prepare thee for the worst, if worse that be 

Which is high blessedness and joy supreme : 

This to thy wife vouchsafed by her who bore 
Heaven's blessed One, is not foretold in vain. 


He heard with sorrow—for he loved her wel! ; 
{hen to his home returned, where, bathed in tears, 
‘le found his gentle spouse, and cheered her heart 
With other words than those the hermit told. 


“ome few weeks passed, when, on his wedding day, 
Yearly by Albert kept, a goodly feast ; 

Whilst in his lordly halls a hundred guests 
Assembled, sat and quaffed Enjoyment’s bowl, 

‘he fair Genora sudden drooped and died ; 

Was mourned and buried ; and the city poured 

‘ler thousands to behold the hearse of one 

~ loved and honoured : for her dream had gained 
\tention universal, and her name 

Was numbered with the blest. 1 need not tell 

new Albert sorrowed : gentle hearts will frame 

‘is Wretched state, and save the sad recital. 

Now, in Cologne, from unremembered time, 

- Was a custom, and it may be vain, 

' ' soit was, that every matron wore 

Her wedding ring down with her to the grave. 
"A well the sexton knew,—a sordid wretch, 
lemmas and flinty bosom proof to fear, 

With whieh ‘aes - tears 

, »ve bedews the dead,— 
ay and resolved to gain. There are who deem 
b r [ 7 maps, = an hw jl ee “0 in : he a b 

Ae m, . 
, vee the minster chimes their midnight peal, 
““arnful and sweet, the oaward march of time, 


GENORA ; or, THE GRAVE-ROBBER. 


| Forth from his dwelling near the robber stole, 
Close-wrapt and cautious, to his helpless prey. 
Beneath his ample cloak a covered lamp 

He held secure, with fitting implements 

To work his black and traitorous design. 
Reach'd now the portal of the holy place, 

He stood attentive, lest some straggler near 
Might spy his motion and the watch alarm. 

So stands the wolf beside the fleecy fold, 

To scent if shepherds by their charge abide : 
They absent, o’er the pales the monster springs, 
And bears his prize, some hapless lamb, away. 
All silent slept the city ; not a sound 

Broke on his ear of revelry or grief ; 





: 
The watch was slumbering, or perchance retired ; 
And so, assured of secrecy, he turned 

The key, and, entering, left the door unlocked. 
Down the long, dark, and narrow aisles he trod, 
Still hung with sables for the honoured dead : 

By pictures rich, from which devoutest saints 
Frowned sternly on his sacrilege abhorred ; 

By sculptured marbles, from whose life-like forms 
Looks, more than human, seemed to ery, “ Forbear !” 
Unmoved, unterrified, he past, and sought 

The stairs descending to the vaults beneath, 

Within whose darkness drear and desolate 

The sad remains of many an age reposed 

On massy shelves of cold, damp, dripping stone— 
Age, youth, and beauty in their coffins lay ; 

Some fresh as yesterday, whilst others fall'n 
Beneath Corruption’s hand, to sight disclosed, 

Their bare and bleachéd bones. Rich burghers here 
Lay rotting in their pride municipal ; 

Whilst high above, as though in mockery, 

Black tattered banners and escutcheons told 

| Of doughty chiefs who fought in Palestine 

Their warring ‘gainst the Saracen, what time 
Enthusiast Peter roused the Christian world 

From apathy supine to frantic rage, 

And led her myriads to the Asian shore, 

Iguobly there to suffer and to die. 





| Heedless of all, unfearing, undismayed— 
For gloomy death is guilt’s security 
He onward passed, with firm determined step, 
To where, within the furthermost recess, 

| Beneath an empty niche, Genora lay ; 
Upon an antique tomb, so old they say, 

| Asis the minster, they had placed the dead : 

| It was the founder’s ; and upon the stone 
The sculptor’s hand had traced this simple line— 
“1 sleep to be awakened ;” and no more, 


Here stopped the guilty wretch, and straight prepared 
| To gain the object of his black design. 

High in the niche he set the blazing lamp, 

Threw by his cloak, and from the coffin plucked 
The wreath of roses which her husband fond 

Had placed there in memorial of his love ; 
Unserewed the lid, and from her finger drew 

The pledge and promise of unbroken vows ; 
Unbroke of all save by destroying Death. 

And now his hasty hand had well-nigh closed 

The rich-wrought chest for ever, when his eye 
Caught the bright glitter of a golden chain 

That, from her pale and lovely neck, fell down 
Upon her bosom, ending with a cross,— 

The symbol of her faith ; for, when she died, 

Her weeping husband gave her to the grave 

With all her jewels. “Ha!” the robber cried, 
As he beheld the unexpected prize, 

“ Shall this inherit darkness {” and anew 
Prepared him for more spoil, and straight removed 
The garnished lid that to full view disclosed 

The still, cold, breathless, pale, and helpless dead. 
Oh, sight to melt a fiend! and from his heart 
Force out compassion, ineffectual here. 





All other vices have their estimate 
Still measured by repletion, more or less ; 
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378 GENORA; or, THE GRAVE-ROBBER. 


Lust palls in his possession ; Hatred’s foot _ The cemetery of the minster spread 
Stamps not for ever on her prostrate foe ;_ _ Its full green bosom to the shining moon ; 
And e’en Revenge, red-eyed, malignant, stays _ And, entering on its path, he stood beside 
His butchery when Horror cries, “ No more !” , A monument on which creative Art 
But Avarice is like the hungry grave, Had placed a lesson for the sons of Grief ; 
Insatiable, remorseless ! and the wretch _ For there, erect, sweet-smiling Virtue stood, 
Who there stands craving is her vilest slave. And pointed drooping Sorrow to the skies ; 
What is to him the helplessness of death, Whilst Hope, her fair attending minister, 
And what to him that coffined angel there ? | Beguiled his pains, and chid away his fears. 
He sees not, hears not, though the sweetest flower | 
That ever bloomed in life’s fair garden lies _ There, as the mourner stood, with tearful eye 
Outstretched and perished—beautiful she looked Fixed on the portal of that holy place, 
As chiselled marble ere the breath of Time Ile saw, or thought he saw—for grief is nurse 
Hath blown upon its loveliness, and dimmed To strange imaginations, true and false— 
The virgin freshness of its faultless form. A figure, like an angel, from the door 
Her long fair hair, in twining ringlets, fell Step out in the broad moonlight, gaze around, 
Down round her shoulders, and, to fancy, seemed Then rush close past him down the avenue ; 
Like corn bespread with dew-drops, ere the sun All noiselessly her hasty footsteps fell 
Hath called the glittering sparkles to the skie+. _ As snow upon the waters, and as swift 
For here and there, about her silky locks, _ As flashing light she vanished from his view. 
Were wreathéd pearls shining, yea, the very same | Deep-wondering and amazed, awhile he stood 
That graced her spousals, when the hoary head To see who next might follow ; for he deemed 
Of age attendant whispered, “ Never yet That form divine had fitting company, 
Have I till now beheld so fair a bride !” Guardian, or guide angelic ; but no more 
And straightway blessed her, yea, and she was blessed. | Spirit or angel from the portal came. 
} 
| Amaz’d, yet undismayed—for sorrow knows 
| No fear when all she loves is lost—he stood 
| Awhile deep musing, then towards his home 
| He turned, and slowly left the sacred place ; 
_ And now, whilst yet afar, his eye descried 
_ His late dark mansion lit with many a light, 
_ As though for Joy’s espousals, aud his ear 
| Caught the strange sounds of frantic merriment, 
| Wild laughter’s gathering voice, and sobs, and shrieks, 
' And sounds of footsteps hurrying to and fro ; 
Doubting which, he stands, and questions much 
| If all be not a dream, until renewed, 
Out bursts afresh the frantic echoing cries, 
| Quick uttered and repeated. On he flew, 
| By anger firm and indignation fired, 
| Towards the door, whose entrance, wide agape, 
| Told sight, as well as hearing, the abuse 
| Of misplaced confidence and trust betrayed. 
, Not long debate asks punishment, when wrong 
| Is able to redress, so in he ran, 
| Drew his bright sword, and rushed amid the throng. 


But to our story :—In his eager haste 

To seize the gold, the villain overthrew 

The coffin lid, that on the hollow floor 

Sounded like thunder, when the angry gods 
Take cognizance of sin, and through the vaults, 
Beneath and round him, echoing long and loud, 
Wakened the dead ; (so seeming ;) and her eye 
Fell on the wretch that close beside her stood, 
Unconscious of his object and her fate! 


But he, the robber of the grave, writhed, shrunk, 
And reeled, by terror smitten, to the door ; 

Aud, rushing headlong up the darkened stairs, 
Struck his bare brow against a jutting stone, 
Pillar, or buttress, of the edifice ; 

Thenee, stunned and staggering, down the marble steps 
Rolled on the floor a bleeding, lifeless corpse. 

Some say heaven smote him with her vengeful fires, 
A monument of sacrilege abhorred ; 

For they who found him on the morrow told 

His face was blackened, as by lightning seathed, 


lis clenched hand still held the wedding ring. i ws Te ' 
ail | snes i oe Not he who saw (Ezekiel, prophet holy) in the walls 


| Of God’s own temple, black idolatry, 
| When Israel’s elders to the Towers obscure 
| Of Moab burnt their incense, wilder stood, 
(ir suffered more amazement ; there, as round 
Her frantic maidens stood, or knelt, or lay— 
| For joy wears aspects strange and various— 
| Sat his own dear Genora, clad as when 
She died within his arms, or seemed to die. 
| Down from his outstretched arm his gleaming sword 
Had wasted utterly, and on his brow Fell to the ground, and hurrying, staggering on, 
Stamped the dark image of the fiend, Despair ; O’ercome by glad astonishment, he sunk, 
And, whilst his faithful servants mourned their loss, | Full mute and senseless, at the lost one’s feet. 
\nd strove, in vain, to comfort their dear lord, 
the, all absorbed in sorrow, restless rose 
And paced the sounding floor ; and now he drew 
Towards the lattice, whose sight overlooked 
The not far distant pile, within whose walls 
His life and love in death’s embraces lay. 


And now, as from a dream, the buried woke, 
Arose, threw off her grave clothes, seized the lamp 
That still burnt brightly in the niche above, 
And left the vault to darkness and to death. 


Meanwhile, within his hall, her sorrowing lord 


Sat waiting for the morrow’s rising sun, 
To leave Cologne for ever: grief his heart 


| Pass we his quick recovery, to tell 

| Their joyous greeting, like as when above 

| Death-sundered spirits meet, whilst welcome fills 

_ The starry courts of heaven. The coming day 

| Beheld them kneeling at the altar’s base, 
Afresh united ; and the Virgin’s gift, 
Symbolieal of life from death, was shown 


in three fair babes, the Roses of her dream. 


Lured by the night—for sorrow ever loves 
Her shades congenial—he his mansion left, 
And, unattended, wandered on to where 
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CARLYLE’S LECTURES ON HEROES AND HERO-WORSHIP.* 


Apovt a twelvemonth since, Mr. Carlyle deliv- 


ered six lectures in London, of which the theme 


was Great Men; the Greatest Men that have illus- | 


trated the human race. To methodise his subject, 


sie 


. Divinity, the northern Odin forming the type—_ 
4 personage whose existence is so problematical as | 


easily to admit of mysticism and conjectural spe- 


ulation. 
sidered as a Prophet ; and Mahomet is the speci- 
men selected: not the vulgar Mahound, Terma- 
ant, Antichrist—or other Incarnation of the Evil 
p inciple, of Christendom ; but a noble personage, 


foil of all great and heroic qualities, whom Mr. 
Carlvle, fervently admiring himself, would almost 
/ persuade his retders to worship. It is true that, 


in a subsequent lecture, he expresses some doubts 
ond misgivings about the genuine character of the 
Prophet-Hero 5 but luckily they did not occur 
sooner, as that would have spoiled the effect of the 
lecture, which, as it stands, is highly stimulating. 
The Hero is next considered as a Poet—the ex- 
amples being, Dante and SHAKSPEARE; of whom 
hb. most definite thing said is, “ As in Homer we 
may construe old Greece, so in Shakspeare and 
1) inte, a 

Lurope was in Faith and Practice will still be le- 
sible. Dante has given us the Faith, or soul ; 
Shakspeare, in a not less noble way, has given us 
the Practice, or body. This latter also we were 
ty have: a man was sent for it, the man Shak- 
yeare. . . . . The Christian Faith, which 
was the theme of Dante’s song, had produced this 
ractical life, which Shakspeare was to sing.” 
‘his refers to what Mr. Carlyle calls “ the chival- 
' y-way of life.” 

‘ The 
‘irst of whom is considered as a Hero indeed, 
on whom the destinies of the whole world 
sted. ‘There is deep moral grandeur in the fol- 
wing passage, which is moreover, like all the lec- 
rs best things, plainly and directly spoken :— 
rhe Diet of Worms, Luther’s appearance there on the 
April, 1521, may be considered as the greatest 
n Modern European History ; the point, indeed, 


e} 6 
tii Uj 


rim Which the whole subsequent history of civilisation | 


ses itsrise. After multiplied negotiations, disputations, 
‘hadcome to this. The young Emperor Charles Fifth, 
‘ith all the Princes of Germany, Papal nuncios, digni- 
‘ares spiritual and temporal, are assembled there; Luther 
’') appear and answer for himself, whether he will 
“utor not. The world’s pomp and power sits there 
“ thts hand: on that, stands up for God’s Truth, one 
“0, Hans Luther the poor miner’s Son, Friends had 
‘uinded him of Huss, advised him not to go; he would 
‘be advised. A large company of friends rode out to 
“ert him, with still more earnest warnings ; he answered, 
Were there as many Devils in Worms as there are 
“tces, | would on.” The people, on the morrow, as 
"went to the Hall of the Diet, crowded the windows 
Sousetops, some of them calling out to him, in solemn 


ee 


_ (nm Heroes and Hero-Worship, and the Heroes in 
an Six Lectures. 1 vol. post 8vo. London: 


ie chose, in the first place, to consider the Hero as | 


In the second lecture, the Hero is con- | 


fter thousands of years, what our modern | 


Hero as Priest, or rather as a Reformer, 
ted of inthe characters of Luther and Knox; | 


| words, not to recant: “Whosoever denieth me before 
men!” they cried to him,—as in a kind of solemn petition 
and adjuration. Was it not in reality our petition too, 
the petition of the whole world, lying in dark bondage 
of soul, paralysed under a black spectral Nightmare and 
triple-hatted Chimera, calling itself Father in God, and 
what not ! “ Free us; it rests with thee ; desert us not!” 
| Luther did not desert us. His speech, of two hours, 
distinguished itself by its respectful, wise and honest 
| tone ; submissive to whatsoever could lawfully claim 
| submission, not submissive to any more than that. His 
_ Writings, he said, were partly his own, partly derived 
from the Word of God. As to what was his own, human 
infirmity entered into it; unguarded anger, blindness, 
many things doubtless which it were a blessing for him 
could he abolish altogether. But as to what stood on 
sound truth and the Word of God, he could not recant 
it. How could he! “ Confute me,” he concluded, “ by 
| proofs of Scripture, or else by plain just arguments : I 
cannot recant otherwise. For it is neither safe nor 
prudent to do aught against conscience. Here stand I; 
Il can do no other: God assist me !"— It is, as we say, 
the greatest moment in the Modern History of Men. 
English Puritanism, England and its Parliaments, Ame- 
ricas, and vast work these two centuries; French Revo- 
lution, Europe and its work everywhere at present: the 
germ of it all lay there: had Luther in that moment 
done other, it had all been otherwise! The European 
World was asking him: Am I to sink ever lower into 
falsehood, stagnant putrescence, loathsome accursed 
death ; or, with whatever paroxysm, to cast the false- 
hoods out of me, and be cured and live ? 


John Knox and his labours, are somewhat at a 
discount just now, when we are hearing on every 
side of a “too much reformation,” and “ ultra- 
| Protestantism ;” and though the passage we mnean 
| to cite is not equal, either in originality, or in racy 
) and peculiar Carlylism to much of the Lectures, 
| we select it partly to serve our own purpose. 
| The lecturer is speaking of Puritanism, and pic- 
| turesquely describing the embarkation of the Pi- 
| grim Fathers in the Mayflower :— 


} 


These men, I think, had a work! The weak thing, 
| weaker than a child, becomes strong one day, if it be a 
| true thing. Puritanism was only despicable, laughable 
then ; but nobody can manage to laugh at it now. Puri- 
| tanism has got weapons and sivews ; it has fire-arms, 
| war-navies ; it has cunning in its ten fingers, strength in 
its right arm: it can steer ships, fell forests, remove 
mountains ;—it is one of the strongest things under this 
sun at present ! 
| In the history of Scotland too, I can find properly but 
| one epoch: we may say, it contains nothing of world- 
interest at all but this Reformation by Knox. A poor 
_barren country, full of continual broils, dissensions, 
massacrings ; a people in the last state of rudeness and 
destitution, little better perhaps than Ireland at this 
day. Hungry fierce barons, not so much as able to form 
any arrangement with each other how to diride what 
they fleeced from these poor drudges. . . . . . . 
This that Knox did for his Nation, I say, we may really 
call a resurrection as from death. It was not a smooth 
business ; but it was welcome surely, and cheap at that 
| price, had it been far ro r. On the whole, cheap at 
any price ;—as life ig, people began to lite: they 
needed first of all to do that, at what cost and costs so- 
ever. Scotch Literature and Thought, Scoteh Industry ; 
James Watt, David Hume, Walter Scott, Robert Burns: 
I find Knox and the Reformation acting in the heart's 
core of every one of these persons and phenomena ; I find 
that without the Reformation they would not have been. 
Or what of Scotland! The Puritanism of Scotland be- 
came that of England, of New England. A tumult in 
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the High Church of Edinburgh spread into a universal 
battle and struggle over all these realms ; —there came 
out, after fifty years struggling, what we all call the 
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Queen of Scotland, unless one proved untrue to th 


‘(jlorious Revolution,’ a Iabeas-Corpus Act, Free Par- | 


liaments, and much else !—Alas, is it not too true what 


we said, That many men in the van do always, like Rus- | 


sian soldiers, march into the ditch of Schwiednitz, and 
fill it up with their dead bodies, that the rear may pass 
over them dry-shod, and gain the honour! How many 
earnest rugged Cromwells, Knoxes, poor Peasant Cove- 
nanters, wrestling, battling for very life, in rough miry 
places, have to struggle, and suffer, and fall, greatly 
censured, bemired,—before a beautiful Revolution of 
Kighty-eight can step over them in official pumps and 
silk-stockings, with universal three-times-three ! 

It seems to me hard measure that this Scottish man, 
now after three hundred years, should have to plead 
like a culprit before the world ; intrinsically for having 
been, in such way as it was then possible to be, the bravest 
of all Scotchmen! Had he been a poor Half-and-half, 
he could have crouched into the corner, like so many 
others ; Scotland had not been delivered ; and Kuox 
had been without blame. 
whom, of all others, his country and the world owe a 


constitutional opposition-party in Scot!and : 


j 


' 


Nation and Cause of Scotland. A man who did not wie, 
to see the land of his birth made a hunting-fielq ¢, 
intriguing ambitious Guises, and the Cause of Goq 
trampled under foot of Falsehoods, Formulas, and ¢) 

Devil’s Cause, had no method of making himself agree. 
able! “ Better that women weep,” said Morton, * thay 
that bearded men be forced to weep.” Knox was tho 
the Nobles 
of the country, called by their station to take that post 
were not fomnd in it ; Knox had to go, or no one. T) M 
hapless Queen ;—but the still more hapless Country, i 
she were made happy! Mary herself was not withoy: 
sharpness enough, among her other qualities : “ Who ar. 


» 


| you,” said she once, “that presume to school the nobles 


He is the one Scotchman to | 


debt. He has to plead that Scotland would forgive him | 
for having been worth to it any million * unblameable’ | 


Scotchmen that need no forgiveness ! He bared his 


breast to the battle ; had to row in French galleys, | 


wander forlorn in exile, in clouds and storms ; was cen- 


sured, shot at through his windows ; had a right sore | manner of persons, in public or private, diplomatising or 


if this world were his place of recompense, 
I cannot apologize 


fighting life : 
he had made but a bad venture of it. 
for Knox. 
hundred and fifty years or more, what men say of him. 
jut we, having got above all those details of his battle, 
and living now in clearness on the fruits of his victory, 
we for our own sake ought to look through the rumours 
and controversies enveloping the man, into the man 
himself. 
For one thing, I will remark that this post of Prophet 
to his Nation was not of his seeking ; Knox had lived 
furty years quietly obscure, before he became conspicuous. 


Our primary characteristic of a Hero, that he is sincere, 
applies emphatically to Knox. 
that this, whatever might be his other qualities or faults, 
is among the truest of men. With a singular instinct he 
holds to the truth and fact ; the truth alone is there for 
him, the rest a mere shadow and deceptive nonentity. 

He is an instance to us how a man, by sincerity itself, 
becomes heroie : it is the grand gift he has. We find in 
Kuox a good honest intellectual talent, no transcendent 
;- a narrow, inconsiderable man, as compared with 
Luther : but in heartfelt instinctive adherence to truth, 
in sincerity, as we say, he has no superior ; nay, one 
might ask, What equal he has? 
the true Prophet cast. “ He lies there,” said the Earl 


One ¢ 


of Morton at his grave,“ who never feared the face of 


man.’ He resembles, more than any of the moderns, an 
Old-Hebrew Prophet. The same inflexibility, intoler- 
auee, rigid narrow-looking adherence to God's truth, 
-teru rebuke in the name of God to all that forsake truth: 
an Old-Hebrew Prophet in the guise of an Edinburgh 
Minister of the Sixteenth Century. 
lim for that ; not require him to be other. 

Knox's conduet to Queen Mary, the harsh visits he 
used to make in her own palace, to reprove her there, 
have been much commented upon. Such eruelty, such 
coarseness fills us with indignation. On reading the 
aetual narrative of the business, what Knox said, and 
what Knox meant, | must say ofte’s tragic feeling is 
rather disappointed. They are not so coarse, these 
speeches ; they seem to me about as fine as the circum- 
stances would permit ! 
courtier; he came on another errand. Whoever, reading 
these colloquies of his with the Queen, thinks they are 


The heart of him is of 


To him it is very indifferent, these two | 


and sovereign of this realm !’—* Madam, a subject born 
within the same,” answered he. Reasonably answered! 
If the ‘subject’ have truth to speak, it is not the ‘ subject's 
footing that will fail him here. 

We are tempted to go farther, but resist. It i, 
enough that the appreciation of the Reformer js. 
in our opinion, as just, as the Vindication is tri- 
umphant, Knox is accused of wishing to set up a 
Theocracy in Scotland ; but, then, it was not a des. 
potism of Synods and Assemblies that he meant 
by * Thy kingdom come.” 


He did mean that Kings and Prime Ministers, and 4)! 


whatever else they might be doing, should walk accord. 
ing to the Gospel of Christ, and understand that this was 
their Law, supreme over all laws. He hoped once to 
see such a thing realized ; and the Petition, Thy Hiny- 
dom come, no longer an empty word. He was sore 
grieved when he saw greedy worldly Barons eluteh 
hold of the Church's property ; when he expostulated 


_that it was not secular property, that it was spiritual 
| property, and should be turned to true churchly uses, 


It is not denied anywhere | 


education, schools, worship. 

The Hero as a Man of Letters, is represented by 
Jounxsox, Burns, and Rousseau ; and as a Aina, 
by Cromwecrt and Naro.eox, Of Cromwell, the 
Lecturer is neither the advocate nor apologist. 
There is, according to him, nothing to extenuate, 
nothing to vindicate. Cromwell should not have 
been other than he was, or done other than he 


‘did; not that the end justified the means, but that 


the means also were right. “ Free parliament,” 


“right of election,’ and all such “ constitutional 


| formulas,” are regarded with contempt ; and might 


| 


We are to take | 


hecomes right in “the Hero asa King.” Yet even 
this estimate of the great Regicide and Usurper is 
error on the good side, 

Mr. Carlyle has often spoken of Burns, and 
never better than when of him, or than here ; and 
with all those crank sayings that are repeated, and 
re-repeated, till one becomes a little tired withal, 
iteration on this theme never wearies. But John- 
son is a fresher topic; and there is less exagge 
ration either in the sentiments or the language 
in which Johnson and Burns are described, than in 
the portraits of the more illustrious heroes. 


As for Johnson, I have always considered him to be, 
by nature, one of our great English souls. <A stroné 


_and noble man ; so much left undeveloped in him te the 


Knox was not there to do the 


| 


Vulgar insolences of a plebeian priest to a delicate high | 


lady, mistakes the purport and essence of them altogether. 
It was unfortunately not possible to be polite with the 


' 
| 


last: in a kindlier element what might he not hare 
been,—Poet, Priest, sovereign Ruler! On the whole, 
man must not complain of his * element,’ of his * time, 4 
the like ; it is thriftless work doing so. His time » 


| bad : well then, he is there to make it better ! _Joha- 


son's youth Was poor, isolated, hopeless, very iniserab 4 
Indeed, it does not seem possible that, in any the f- 
vourablest outward circumstances, Jolmson’s life co 
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hare been other than a painful one. 
have had more of profitable work out of him, or less ; but 
his efurt against the world’s work could never have been 
, light one. Nature, in return for his nobleness, had 
sid to him, Live in an element of diseased sorrow, 
Nay, perhaps the sorrow and the nobleness were inti- 
ately and even inseparably connected with each other. 
\t all events, poor Johnson had to go about girt with 
atinual hypochondria, physical and spiritual pain. 
ve a Herenles with the burning Nessus’-shirt on him, 
which shoots in on him dall incurable “misery : the 
\oasus’-shirt not to be stript off, whieh is his own 
otural skin! In this manner, Ae had to live. Figure 
m there, with his scrofulons diseases, with his great 
-eedy heart, and unspeakable chaos of thoughts ; 
talking mournful as a stranger in this Earth ; eagerly 
Jjevouring What spiritual thing he could come at: 
languages and other merely grammatical stuff, if there 
were nothing better! The largest soul that was in all 
Ungland ; and provision made for it of * fourpence 
halfpenny a day.’ Yet a giant invincible soul; a true 
‘yan's. One remembers always that story of the shoes 
at Oxford: the rough, seamy-faced, rawboned College 
Servitor stalking about, in winter-season, with his shoes 
worn out ; how the charitable Geutleman Commoner 
cretly places a new pair at his door; and the raw- 
honed Servitor, lifting them, looking at them near, with 
his dim eyes, with what thoughts,—-pitches them out of 
window! Wet feet, mud, frost, hunger or what you 
will ; but not beggary: we cannot stand beggary ! 
Rude stubborn self-help here ; a whole world of squalor, 
rudeness, confused misery and want, yet of nobleness 
and manfulness withal. It is a type of the man’s life, 
this pitching away of the shoes. An original man ;- 
not a secondhand, borrowing or begging man. Let us 
tand on our own basis, at any rate! Om such shoes as 
we ourselves can yet. 
but henestly on that ;—on the reality and substance 
which Nature gives us, not on the semblance, on the 
thing she has given another than us !— 


schoo! - 
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The world might ! outworks of the man, from the mere argumentative region 


of him, if even so deep as that. But the thing a man 
does practically believe, (and Gis is often enoug’: rifhoud 
asserting it even to himself, much less to others,) the 


thing a man does practically lay to heart, and know jor 
certain, concerning his vital relations to this mysterious 
Universe, and his duty and destiny there, that Is in ail 
cases the primary thing for him, and creatively deter- 
mines all the rest. That is his re/ivion ; or, it may he, 
his mere scepticism and no-religion: the manner it is in 
which he feels himself to be spiritually related to the 
Unseen World or No-world ; and I say, if you tell me 
What that is, you tell me to a very great extent what 
the man is, what the kind of things he will dois. Of a 


man or of a nation we inquire, therefore, first of all, 


What religion they had!) Was it Heathenism, —plural- 
ity of gods, mere sensuous representation of this Mystery 
, of Life, and for cliet recoguised element therein b) Voi il 


Force!) Was it Christianism ; faith in an Invisible. net 
as real only, but as the only reality ; Time, through 


every meanest moment of it, resting ou Eternity »/ 


| empire of Force displaced by a nobler supremiaay V. Clint 





Qn frost and mud, if you will, | 


of Holiness!) Was it Scepticism, uncertainty and inquiry 
Whether there was an Unseen World, any Mystery of 
Life except a bad one ;—doubt as to all this, or perhaps 
unbelief and flat denial! Answering of thi 
giving us the soul of the history of the man or nation. 
Th. thoughts they had were the parents of the acti 
did : the ir feelings rere pare nfs of their th ul jhts il Was 
the unseen spiritual in them that determined the outward 
and actual ;—their religion, as I say, was the great fact 
about them. * ‘ : ‘ ; ° 
Some speculators have a short way of accounting for 
the Pagan religion: mere quackery, priesteraft, and 
dupery, say they ; no sane man ever did believe it, 
merely contrived to persuade other men, uct worthy of 


+ question bs 


na tlacy 


the name of sane, to believe it! It will be often our 
duty to protest against this sort of hypothesis about 
| men’s doings and history; and IT here, on the very 
| threshold, protest against it in reference to Paganism, 


‘and to all other isms by which man has ever for a | 


In the following remarks on Johnson's style, | 


Mr. Carlyle makes at once the apology of his Hero 
and himself :— 


They are sinecre words, those of his ; he means things 
hy them. A wondrous buckram style,—the best he could 
get to then ; a measured grandiloquence, stepping or 
rather stalking along in a very solemn way, grown ob- 
vlete now ; sometimes a tumid sive of phraseology not 

Proportion to the contents of it: all this you will put 
ipwith. For the phraseology, tumid or not, has always 
' So many beautiful styles, and books, 
with nothing in them ;—a man is a ma/efactor to the 
world who writes such! They are the avoidable kind ! 


‘thing within it. 


We should hope that no one will get alarmed 
at Mr. Carlyle promulgating (philosphically) lati- 
‘udinarianism ; at his clasping, in the wide em- 
urace of universal charity, all the forms of ancient 
Pavanism and idolatrous superstition ; the bastard 
Christianity of Mahomet ; and even Popery itself : 
eeing good in everything, save only in the utili- 
‘arlanisin of Bentham and Paley. He, however, 
aces religion deeper in the heart and soul of all 
nen than this original principle of our nature is 
iwined to lie, even by the most orthodox. Here 
his idea of religion— 

Hie well said, in every sense, that a man’s religion is 
; der — regard to him; a man’s, or a nation 

- HY revigion I do not mean here the church- 
creed which he professes, the articles of faith which he 
en and, in words or otherwise, assert ; not this 

4}, in Many cases not this at all. We see men of all 

professed creeds attain to almost all degrees of 


. 


Kinds of 
worth or 

ne } ‘ * ¢ ° » ° . 
* what I call religion, this profession and assertion ; 


Why ee 3 
_ is often only a profession and assertion from the 
©, XC.—von. viry, 


worthlessness under each or any of them. This | 


greta 


They have all 


’ ' 
+. . ‘ 
Pane n wiem 


of time striven to walk in this world. 
had a truth in them, or men would not have 
up. Quackery and dupery do abound: in religions, above 


‘all in the more advanced decaving stages of religions, 
| they have feartuliy abounded: but quackery Was never 





the originating influence in such things; 1¢ was not the 
| health and life of such things, but their disease, the sure 
precursor of their being about to die! Let us never 


forget this. Jt seems to me a most mournful hypothesis, 
that of quackery yiving birth to any faith even in 
men. Quackery gives birth to nothing; gives death to 
all. We shall not sce into the true heart of anything, 
if we look merely at the quackeries of it; if we do not 
reject the quackeries altogether; as mere diseases, cor 
ruptions, with which our and all men’s sole duty ts 
to have done with them, to sweep them out of our 
thoughts as out of our practiie. Man everywher 
born euemy of lies. I tind Grand Lamaism itself to have 
a kind of truth in it. Read the candid, clear-sighted, 
rather sceptical Mr. Hamilton's 7'rare/s into that country, 
and see. They have their belief, these poor Thibet 
people, that Providence sends down always an Incarna 
tion of Himself into every generation. At bottom some 
belief in a kind of Pope! At bottom «ti!! better, belicf 
that there is @ (rrecatest Man: that he is discoverable ; 
that, once discovered, we ought to treat him with an 
obedience which knows no bounds ! This is the truth of 
Grand Lamaism ; the ‘diseoverability’ is the oniy error 
here. The Thibet Priests have methods of their own of 
discovering what Man is Greatest, fit to be supreme over 
them. Bad methods: but are they so much worse thay 
our methods,—of understanding him to be alw ays the 
eldest-born of a certain genealogy! 

The discourse on Mahomet brings out these bold 
opinions more definitely. Of this (next to the 


Pope) wreatest bugbear of the reformed religious 


avage 


is the 


world he says— 


We have chosen Mahomet not as the most eminent 
” H 
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Prophet ; bnt as the one we are freest to speak of. He 
is by no means the truest of Prophets ; but I do esteem 
him a true one. Farther, as there is no danger of our 
becoming, any of us, Mahometans, | mean to say all the 
good of him I justly can. It is the way to get at his 
secret: let us try to understand what he meant with the 
world: what the world meant and means with him, will 
then be a more answerable question. Ourcurrent hypo- 
thesis about Mahomet, that he was a scheming Impostor, 
a Falsehood incarnate, that his religion is a mere mass 
of quackery and fatuity, begins really to be now unten- 
able to any one. The lies, which well-meaning zeal has 
heaped round this man,are disgraceful to ourselves only. 
When Pococke inquired of Grotius, Where the proof was 
of that story of the pigeon, trained to pick peas from 
Mahomet’s ear, and pass for an angel dictating to him! 
Grotius answered that there was no proof! It is really 
time to dismiss all that. The word this man spoke has 
been the life-guidance now of one hundred and eighty 
millions of men these twelve hundred years. 


These 


hundred and eighty millions were made by God as well | 


as we. A greater number of God’s creatures believe in 
Mahomet’s word at this hour than in any other word 
whatever. Are we to suppose that it was a miserable 


bosom of Nature herself. To kind/e the world: ¢), 
world’s Maker had ordered it so. Neither can the fay)+. 
imperfections, insincerities even, of Mahomet, if cy. 
were ever so well proved against him, shake this py. 
mary fact about him. ; 

On the whole, we make too much of faults ; the details 
of the business hide the real centre of it. Faults! fy, 
greatest of faults, 1 should say, is to be conscious of none 
Readers of the Bible above all, one would think, migh: 
know better. Who is called there * the man according 
to God’s own heart? David, the Hebrew King, } 4 
fallen into sins enough; blackest crimes; there was yo 
want of sins. And thereupon the unbelievers si; 
ask, Is this your man according to Grod’s heart! ), 
sneer, I must say, seems to me but a shallow one. Wh»: 
are faults, what are the outward details of a lite: if th, 
inner secret of it, the remorse, temptations, true, ofte; 
baffled, never-ended struggle of it, be forgotten! * [+ jx 
not in man that walketh to direct his steps.’ 


One may be thankful to fall back upon the com. 
pact mechanical * Benthamee Philosophy,” or : 


er and 
- ‘ 


/ repose in security against the rooted mora! stand- 


piece of spiritual legerdemain, this which so many crea- | 


tures of the Almighty have lived by and died by! IT, 
for my part, cannot form any such supposition. 1 will 
believe most things sooner than that. One would be en- 


tirely at a loss what to think of this world at all, if 


quackery se grew and were sanctioned here. 

Alas, such theories are verv lamentable. If we would 
attain to knowledge of anything in God's true Creation, 
et us dishelieve them wholly! 
an Age of Scepticism : indicate the saddest spiritual para- 
lysis, and mere death-life of the souls of men: more yod- 
Jess theory, I think, was never promulgated in this Earth. 
A false man found a religion? Why, a false man cannot 
build a brick house! If he do not know and follow tru/y 
the properties of mortar, burnt clay and what else he 
works in, it is no house that he makes, but a rubbish- 
heap. It will not stand for twelve centuries, to lodge a 
hundred and eighty millions ; it will fall straightway. 

This is pushing matters far enough, but there is 
no retrocession. Mahomet is believed to have 
possessed the first and final faculty of a //ero— 
sincerity; without which there can be no great man. 

It appears to us that Mr. Carlyle makes no 
distinction between the quality, which he terms 
sincerity, and what other people usually term 
enerqy—downright earnestness, though there should 
not always be integrity of purpose, rulding its 
strong alms. 
difhcult to discover, to those who for a few mi- 


They are the product of 


ards of Paley, and obtain firm footing. The hazy 
generalities, in which Mr. Carlyle often indu! 


= tS, 


‘sometimes become, in the printed page, tiresome, 


} 


though no such effect may have been experienced 
from his verbal iteration. 

This final eloquent eulogium upon the faith of 
Islam, is at least exempt from glaring Carlylisins 
of manner :— 

Call it not false; look not at the falsehood of it. look 
at the truth of it. For these twelve centuries, it has been 
the religion and life-guidance of the fitth part of the whole 
kindred of Mankind. Above all things it has been « 
religion heartily beliered. These Arabs believe ther 
religion, and try to live by it! No Christians, since thy 
early ages, or only perhaps the English Puritans in mo- 
dern times, have ever stood by their Faith as the Mo-- 


lem do by theirs,—believing it wholly, fronting Time 


with it, and Eternity with it. This night the watchmar 
on the streets of Cairo when he cries, * Who goes i wi] 
hear from the passenger, along with his answer, “ Ther 
is no God but God.” A//ah akbar, Islam, sounds throug! 


the souls, and whole daily existence of these dusky ml. 


But though his meanings are not. 


nutes study his evpher, it is not easy to perceive | 


any well-defined basis upon which his vague doc- 
trines rest. In nautical language, we never get 
into soundings. What are people of plain under- 
standing to make of what follows, coneerning the 
type of every Hero, be he Prophet, original Tlero, 
the Prophet, or Poet, or King. 


Really his utterances, are they not a kind of ‘ revela- 
tion ;\—-what we must call such for want of some other 
name! It is from the heart of the world that he comes; 
he is portion of the primal reality of things. God has 
made many revelations: 
made him, the latest and newest of all! The ‘ inspira- 
tion of the Almighty giveth him understanding: we must 
listen before all to him. 

This Mahomet, then, we will in no wise consider as an 
Inanity and Theatricality, a poor conscious ambitious 
Schemer ¢ 


we Cn it conceryve him =O. The rude message 


1; an earnest confused 

wn Deep. The man’s words were 
- . 

r his workings here below: no Inanitv and 


Simulacrum ; a fiery mass of Life cast up from the great 


he delivered was a real one witha 
voice from the Ital 


not faise, me 


Zealous missionaries preach it abroad amoug 
displa ee 


lions. 
Malays, black Papuans, brutal Idolaters ; 
what is worse, nothing that is better or good. 
To the Arab Nation it was as a birth from darkne: 
into light 4 Arabic first became alive by means of it, A 
poor shepherd people, roaming unnoticed in its desers 
since the creation of the world: a Hero-Prophet wa 
sent down to them with a word they could believe: > 
the unnoticed becomes world-notable,the small has grow 
world-great ; within one century afterwards, Arabia 
at Grenada on this hand, at Delhi on that ;— glancing 
valour and splendour and the light of genius, Arabia 
shines through long ages over a great section of the 
world. Belief is great, life-giving. The history of 4 
Nation becomes fruitful, soul-elevating, great, s0 S000 2 
it believes. These Arabs, the man Mahomet, and that 


/ one century,—is it not as if a spark had fallen, one spar. 


but this man too, has not God | 





on a world of what seemed black unnoticeable sand : ho! 
lo, the sand proves explosive powder, blazes heaven-hig’ 
from Delhi to Grenada! I said, the (rreat Man wae 
always as lightning out of Heaven; the rest of me 
waited for him like fuel, and then they too would flame. 

As purely literary sketches, the life and char- 
acter of Mahomet—the “ deep-hearted son of the 
wilderness, with his beaming black eves” —and of 
Dante, * with his proud earnest nature, and moot) 
humours’’—have great heauty ; but it is wie 
Burss, and Jousses, and Letner, and Kwox, the 
the lecturer is in genial brotherhood—secn“g with 
their deep eves, fe fing with their strong heart 
About Shakspeare he has attempted more, and 
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achieved less. The subject is beset with difficul- 
ries, and in one sense trite and exhausted. For 
sume centuries to come it were, perhaps, best to leave 
+ to “expressive silence.” But something, if not 
new in idea, is very happily said ; and we are more 
and more convinced that Wordsworth’s theory, in 
-nagining that the /ow humours and wild horse- 
play of Shakspeare were foisted in hy some infe- 
rior person to please the audience in the twopenny 
callery, augurs a lamentable deficiency in the Poet 
of the Lakes; an incompleteness of faculty, and the 
hardness of a dry “pint pot.” = Mr. Carlyle is 
referring to Shakspeare’s delineations of great, 
«fering, heroic hearts—to those of Hamlet, Mac- 
beth, Othello, when he proceeds— 

And now, in contrast with all this, observe his mirth- 
falness, his genuine overflowing love of laughter! You 
would say, in no point does he exaggerate but only in 
laughter. Fiery objurgations, words that pierce and 
burn, are to be found in Shakspeare: yet he is always in 
measure here; never what Johnson would remark as a 
specially ‘good hater.’ But his laughter seems to pour 
from him in fluods; he heaps all manner of ridiculous 
nicknames on the butt, tumbles and tosses him in all serts 
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of horse-play ; you would say, roars and langhs. And 
then, if not always the finest, it is always a genial laugh- 
ter. Not at mere weakness, at misery or poverty ; never. 
No man who can laugh, what we call laughing, will 
laugh at these things. It is some poor character only 
desiring to laugh, and have the credit of wit, that does 
so. Laughter means sympathy ; good laughter is not ‘the 
crackling of thorns under the pot.’ Even at stupidity 
and pretension this Shakspeare does not laugh otherwise 
than genially. Dogberry and Verges tickle our very 
hearts, and we dismiss them covered with explosions of 
laughter: but we like the poor fellows only the better 
for our laughing; and hope that they will get on well 
there, and continue Presidents of the City-Watch. 
Such laughter, like sunshine on the deep sea, is very 
beautiful to me. 


The reader may now, if he possessed any previ- 
ous knowledge of Mr. Carlvle’s manner, have a 
fair idea of this new work. It is original in man- 
ner if not in thought, and out of the order of com- 
mon-place books, There is fervour in its tone, 
which feels as if it came direct from the heart ; and 
there is moral courage, though it requires more 
courage in our society to attack one social abuse 


‘than fifty doctrinal systems, 
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(Continued from our April No.) 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Tae Herberts had now for above three months 
been denizens of the Chelsea box ; Herbert mean- 
while steadily pursuing the studies connected with 
his intended profession for five-and-a-half days 
in the week, and joining the fair part of his fa- 
ily eariy on Saturdays, when the happiness of 
alife seemed concentrated into two bright days. 
The arrangement had in prospect been painful to 
each of the three, though none of them had openly 
gtuinbled ; for this sacrifice was part of the reason- 

‘© price of future happiness ; nay, in the elas- 
tic mind of Violet, regret had quickly risen to 
hi oe, ™ Since Mr. Gryphon SaVS SO, who is s0 
vnsible, and so friendly—” She hesitated. “ And 
you will come so early on Saturday afternoons /— 
and perhaps I may tempt Mrs. Herbert to walk a 
short way with me to meet you,” 

“And perhaps I may be tempted to make a run 
out for a breath of pure air, and to bask myself in 
‘ay Mnother’s smiles and yours on some intermedi- 
ate day of the week.” ; 

_“ That would be such pleasure,—if Mr. Gryphon 
thought it right !—or perhaps whether he did or 
hot —he is isan old gentleman and never was mar- 


, 86 


ried, 


‘ And the most absolute fellow in the world,— 
river him no make-believe law students, no maca- 
sauce or roval road to the woolsack,—tough 
“ork—hard and long—but in ny case so much to 
bWeeten it!" 

: “But you may surely, when you close your 

RS, Write a little note every night, just to bay 
OU are we land love us—and good-by till Satur- 
“— How I shall long for that day [ee 

) And T more—and perhaps be miserable from 

apprehensions, Yet how gladly, a year 


\ 





since, would I have compounded for this free and 
happy, and confiding, if limited, enjoyment of 
your society ;” and as he pressed her to his breast, 
repining was converted into cheerful thankfulness, 

Yet the first week appeared very long to every 

one, though lightened by the interchange of seve- 
ral notes, sometimes on pretence of business 
and at length the rapturous reunions of Satur- 
day and Sunday seemed cheaply purchased by the 
previous self-denial of the week ; and enjoyment 
sweetened by toil, and sanctioned by self-approv- 
ing conscience, possessed double zest. 

lt was, we are serry to say, somewhat difficult 
for Mrs. Herbert to persuade Charles to lose, as 
he irreverently said, so much of his precious day 
in listening to some long hum-drum sermon, or 
suffering his wife to do so; yet he appeared at the 
church of his new neighbours, and found the sermon 
not so verv hum-drum:; and, as he walked home 
between the two ladies, whose appearance attracted 
no stnall portion of curiosity and adimiration, he 
experienced somewhat of the first-felt emotions of 
a fumily-man—of one who had given hostages to 
society, and who thence ascribed more importanee 
to its opinions, and became more entitled to, and 
tenacious of, its respect. 

The history of the new family was soon under- 
stood in its outline. A lately-married couple, and 
a ladv-like mother—probably the wife’s mother 
—reduced in fortune, but still in respectable cir- 
cumstances ; lived very quietly ; but were some- 
times visited by carriage-people ; and paid every- 
thing ready money. Birds of the air, or those who 
in great towns supply their place, servants, char- 
women, and milkimen, carried round such matters ; 
and none of them lessened the interest and favour- 
able opinion created by the appearance of the 
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strangers. Though Mrs. Herbert had used a little 
gentle persuasion to make her son not “leave the 
parson in the lurch, and slip away with Sally,” she 


only smiled when, sotto roce, over their dessert of 


late gooseberries, and early plums from their own 
garden-wall, he chanted this old ditty in Violet's 
ear— 
“ Of all the days that’s in the week, 
I dearly love but one day— 
And that’s the day that comes betwixt 
The Saturday and Monday. 
For then I'm drest in all my best, 
To walk abroad with Sally ; 
©! she’s the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley.” 

“ Mother—Violet, my sieeting,” said Herbert 
in the gayest spirits, “a new life opens up to us. 
We begin to discover in what the pleasures of the 
poor consist; and this of the Sunday rest 1s 


surely among the most exquisite. There is no 
real Sabbath for the rich and idle. This is almost | 
my first true Sunday.—Mother, let me fill up your 


glass; surely you, whom the doctor used to allow 
two-and-a-half glasses of sherry every day at din- 
ner, may still take two on Sunday.” 

* [ shall do anything vou please, Charles; but 
pray do not sing quite so loud. The new house- 
maid is a Scotch girl, and a very nice one, whom 
good Mrs. Linton has found for us.” 


* And therefore must have some sentiment— | 
some poetry in her, and so will forgive my involun- 


tary Sabbath breach.” 

* Thank you, in name of my ancestral country, 
Charles,” said Violet ; * but how come the Scotch 
by it?” 

* Probably because they are not, like my 
countrymen, better fed than taught ; because, 
instead of fat bacon and dough bullets, they have 
songs, tales, and ballads for their sole second 
course,—instead of the Sunday pudding, merely 
intellectual fare; and not troubling themselves 
too much about shoe-ties, close shaving, and patent 
blacking, have leisure for higher imaginings.” 

“*T can scarce, however, thank Vou, Charles, 
for vour reasons why England has never shown 
one finer sample of the brotherhood of Burns. But 
now that Mrs. Herbert has left us, do vou not 
think she is looking quite charming? so much 
more alacrity of spirits and movement about her: 
and strength will come. She can now walk a 
mile without much fatigue. She has gone down 
stairs to superintend the Scotch gvirl—she is a 


bonnie, sonsie, golden-haired lassie, is she wot ?—in 


preparing vour coffee, which she has been teach- 
ing her all the week ; and so pleased Mrs. Herbert 
seems with every little household duty. She is 
quite of those women—the most charming of all 


—whinse happy destiny is to minister to those they | 


love; and it seems only now that she has discovered 
her true vocation.” 

This languid lady had, indeed, by the spiriting of 
her more energetic youthful companion, soon dis- 
covered that she was both equal to, and fit for, 


dressed, tending exotic plants, and doing verv 
smnall quantities of very delicate needle-work, to 
the injury of her soft eves ; but neither were these 


' 
| 





| tic ease—the necessity of much adventitious Ae! 


pretty avocations abandoned, Mrs. Herbert was 
by natural taste, and English training, a lover. 
order, neatness, and elegance; and her Indian 
habits had made her, even in her most dissipated 
London seasons, an early riser: a custom of jp. 
calculable advantage in a small household }ih, 
what her’s had become, and in which the inmat. 
are so happy as to be able to dispense with what 


in England is somehow felt the bane of all domes. 
Fo 
he 


4 


| Her servants consisted of the voung countrvwoman 
of Marion, too fresh from her native dales to haye 


fathomed or measured accurately that awful gulf 
Which separates the different orders of Womanhood 
in city-life; and a middle-aged solitary Tris) 
widow, who had acted as char-woman about the 
former establishment, of whom Mrs. Herbert migh: 
never have seen nor heard, save for the acciden: 
which gained the family, in its changed cireum- 
stance, a most loyal, faithful, and useful ally and 
follower. One night, this poor woman, when 
lezving her daily drudgery in Mrs. Herbert's hase- 
ment floor, to return to her distant home in the 
city, had been rode over by the cabriolet of Sir 
George Lees, and seriously hurt. The humane 
attention of Herbert, who happened to come up as 
the reckless charioteer drove on, made an indelible 
impression upon her warm and grateful Irish 
heart. Ifer national acuteness and affectionate 
curiosity about her friends’ affairs had not failed 
to perceive what she considered the helplessness of 
the family at that general breaking-up, which, as 
is usual, had been much imore freely and fully 
discussed in the kitchen and scullery than in the 
parlour ; and there were disinterestedness and true 
generosity in the motives which led Bridget Moran 
to entreat Violet, or “ the voung mistress, his ho- 
nour’s own lady,” that she might be retained in 
any and every capacity, giving Mrs. Marion, at 
the same time, voluble assurance that she would 
be * worth her morsel of inate, and was no mighty 
or nice ater, and her room on the Aure-head, any 
way.” Charles Herbert soon pronounced Biddy 
worthy of the cordon bleu. It was as fortunate 
for him, that he had never been, even in affecta- 
tion, much of a gourmand, as for the ladies of the 
family, that they found so faithful a domestic, to 
come, at first brush, between fishmongers, butchers, 
and green-grocers, and their ignorance or delicacy. 
Their suecessive blunders in marketing furnished 
so many merry jokes to be kept over for Saturday, 
that Herbert almost regretted when the office of 
purveyor was on the third week fully devolved on 
their * Widow Cheerly,” to the manifest Improve: 
ment of the family fare, and the diminution of the 
weekly bills. 

Mrs. Marion had made them several visits; 02 
each occasion forwarded, as far as possible, per 
“hus, and freighted, like some richly laden galliot, 
with things useful and things desirable; and 
as often had she, though only on urgent entreaty, 


; | looked into the most minute details of their econe- 
more important duties than suffering herself to be | 


my ; while to the most liberal and hearty praise she 


| generally added a few hints for farther improvemeny 


which were intelligently caught by the anxious 


young house-wife, Every indication of the newly 
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settled family was hopeful ; for though Mrs. Her- 
bert still secretly retained her undefined horror of 
omnibuses, she had become a determined pedes- 


THE TALENTED FAMILY. 


trian; and, to the delight of Violet, had laughed | 


most naturally and heartily one morning, on catch- 
‘az herself saving, ** Mary, order the carriage! 
instead of, * Mary, get me my clogs?” 
were other hopeful signs. On the third Monday 
of Herbert’s periodical Visits home, Mr. Garyphon 
lost a bet of a dinner and wine to the gentleman who 
assisted or superintended Herbert’s legal studies, 
taken that he would not appear before ten o'clock : 
und Gryphon Was pleased to lose it, when certified 
that the married law-student had actually appear- 
ed before nine o'clock! 


| with a little music” 
There 


“His wife must have carried him,” said the | 


shrewd, good-humoured solicitor, ‘ These young 


people have sense and energy—if they have patience | 


to, there is no fear of them. I always liked Her- 
bert, and now [ am in love with his wife.” 

Nor were Mrs. Herbert’s mortifying anticipa- 
tions of the desertion of her * dear five hundred 
friends” altogether realized. Adversity served to 
winnow the wheat from the chaff. Bulk, not value, 
was lost. Those whom she had liked the best came 
as formerly ; and of ladies of curious dispositions, 
and active Visiting habits, with the command of a 
carriage, ore than enough. A good many of one 
description of matrons—those whose hands and 
head 


up kindly, for it was at once. Not only had she 


s were full of disposable daughters—gave her | 





lust her lortune, poor woman '__- which for so good 


a creature Was a sad pitvy—but her handsome and | 


fashionable son had also lost his expectations, and 
rendered every misfortune irretrievable, by an odd, 
imprudent marriage with an actress or singer, or 
smething that way, which had nigh broken his 
step-hiother’s heart. 
at ce parties of those dashing Cryppses or Barkers, 
Whose seirées were in such vogue with foreigners 
aud the junior club men, 
cnnected with the Tarbert family—most likely a 
latural daughter, as the Earl was a man of noto- 


r 


cuting him for a fortune promised with her. So 
’ 


matronhood, in its active sphere, gave up the Mes- 
‘aes Herbert, younger and elder; though the 


Herbert had been inveigled | 


The girl was said to be | 


] re F eur ° 
nous gallantry, and as Herbert was now prose- | 


f ; , 
riner, Wien seen, Was generally allowed to be a | 


prettY person—enyvaying, nav fascinating, like so 


many of those half-foreigners. Violet had, how- 
Cver, 
atronage, 
vazon, the wife of a general-ofticer now in India, 
—“ho, kept on very short allowance by the gamb- 
“8. Dropensities of her liusband, was exerting 
44 her skill and industry to repair the family 
ort 
for t} 
if mw a 
ai} 
“on market 


a* 


ight of his musical popularity, this lady, 
° measure of good policy, had incurred the ex- 
da oe ees lessons from him for her second 
tipi + isplaved decided musical taste. And 

»W hot sluw to perceive the advantages 


, 
TT 
; ed 


ole Wart patroness among the fashionable | 
This was the Honourable Mrs. Bra- | 


‘unes, by educating three very pretty daughters | 
‘ie matrimonial bazaar of Calcutta ; unable, | 
it of money or connexions, to afford them, | 
“antageously, the ordinary chances of the Lon- | 
- When Professor Cryppes was at the | 


| 
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which the instructions and example of his former 
pupil might afford to her family. After a few 
calls of vehement, peremptory friendship on her 
friend Mrs. Herbert, she managed to leave her girls 
three or four times a-week, * to amuse themselves 
with Mrs. Charles ; while, 
with the appearance of the person conferring a 
kindness with the utmost delicacy, she drove out 
the elder, greatly-obliged lady for the airing, so 
necessary to her health, wherever her own busi- 
hess or inclination led. Violet felt most grate- 
ful for this considerate attention to Mrs. Herbert's 
comforts and tastes, which she laboured in some 
degree to requite, by her own anxious attention to 
the improvement of the young ladies, which she 
admired their mother for having had so much at 
heart. This system of lunching and instructing 
hicacl 
gone on for a good many weeks, and appeared to 
be considered a fixed thing. Saturday Was alone 
an inviolable day. 

Mrs. Herbert, however, by some perversity, be- 
gan to consider her airings a bondage, and to faney 
Violet’s share of the very frequent musical meet- 
ings a drudging task. Neither of the ladies were 
the most penetrating of women into double-minded 


the Misses Brabazon, in requital for a drive, 


motives ; Vet some unpleasant surmises Were arising 
in both their minds, to which the forwardness of 
the zealous Bridget, and the outspokenness of Mrs. 
Marion gave distinct shape. By character and 
position the Scotchwoman was a privilezed person 
in the family ; and Bridget maintained an equal 
right, in virtue of her national humour. One sultry 
day, Marion arrived, just as Mrs. Herbert and her 
patroness returned from their customary airing ; 
and as Mrs. and the three Misses Brabazon and 
their loads of music disappeared, with anv 
caressing and affectionate adieus, and an appoint- 
ment for next day’s exercise. Biddy the Irish 
cook and Marion had probably before this com- 
pared notes, and come to their own conclusions 3 
and now beth agreed that Mrs. Charles was look- 
ing pale and exhausted, and, as Marion said shi/put, 
and that the perpetual Brabazons were smooth- 
faced, arrant encroachers. Marion, always wel- 
come, had scarcely sat down with the ladies, and 
unloosed her bonnet strings and budget of intelli- 
gence, when Biddy, by pre-concert, entered un- 
summoned, to clear away the wrecks of the simple 
but ample luncheon of bread, butter, and homely 
preserves, to which the young ladies had been doing 
honour. She was either in a cross-humour, or 
else it was her cue to affect this, to her, unnatural 
state. She fancied her young mistress looking par- 
ticularly exhausted, after the two hours’ singing 
lessons she had been giving. 

“Mrs. Brazenbones will surely be thinking of 
allowing the mistress a trifle boord,” said Biddy, 
winking knowingly to Marion; “ and yourself, 
ma’am dear, (to Violet,) something for schooling 
the young misses. Bless them! but it’s brave, 
hearty stomachs they have for the bit of white 
bread and butther, and lay it on handsome under 
the jam, as young craturs naturally will do ;—but 


as for the ould one, though it’s not a servant's busi- 


bess, tu be sure, to put in a word” —— 
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“Whist, Biddy,” said Violet, earnestly ; afraid 


that Mrs. Herbert might be offended by the wo- | 


man’s freedom, and somewhat shocked at her zeal- 
ous servitor’s indelicacy, which yet had a colour of 
reason in it. 
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“Mrs. Browbrazon is one of the leddies that | 


makes their father’s dochter welcome to whatever 
they have a mind to, come frae where it like, and 
at whoever’s expense,” said Marion humorously, 
but sharply withal ; and Violet, lest worse might 
chance, glided away, to stop the tongue of Biddy, 
who rarely presumed to address Mrs. Herbert di- 
rectly. 

* So Vou think Mrs. Charles is looking ill, 
Bridget?” said Marion, leading directly to the 
point, and aware that she addressed the experienced 
“mother of seven childre, blest be their rest!” a 
fact of which Biddy never failed to apprize her 


offer. That encroaching woman !—so polite Withal 
—make me her tool in converting you ing, 

music-mistress without fees! I have learned thy. 
she has long since discharged Cryppes, if, indeed, 
a nobleman’s father-in-law can now condescend te 
give lessons; at any rate, yesterday I took share 4, 
myself, under the handsome, indirect reproach, , 
vf Marion and Biddy. Come, my dear, | ala 
coward enough to wish to be out of the way ep, 
Mrs. Brabazon and her young ladies appear, | 
never was good at saying wo to any one, though 
quite alive to the kind of cool people, who, in ail 


civility, will only the more encroach on one’s g 


friends aud sympathizers, at least once at every 
said Violet, half laughingly, as if feeling her way, 


interview. 


* Looking ill she never did, ma’am ; but looking | 
poor she does, ma’am,” replied Biddy, still appa- | 
rently busy with knives and butter plates ; * and | 


small blame to her, slaving and drilling of them 
Meeself would rather 


misses in the way she is in. 


stand a day at the wash-tub, than be scraiming at | 


that jingle-jangle piany.” 


Farther explanatory information, whatever its | 
you do not know the English world yet, my dear 


nature might be, was conveyed in a low confidential 


whisper, though as much was left to the illustra- | 


tive nods and becks, as to the Queen's Anglo-I[rish ; 
and whatever it was, and though it ended in a 
broad grin, reciprocated by a sympathetic, broader, 
gladdening smile from Marion, it made Mrs, Her- 
bert change colour, and seem thoughtful. 


nature, the readier the dupe submits. Come— 
nust for once and again prevent vour * 1usicy! 
enjoyment,’ as Mrs. Brabazon terms these drud 
lessons to her daugliters.”” 

“I wish any one fancied me good enough 4, 
give their daughters lessons, and to pay me for j:,” 


r) 
ails 


* T should consider it no drudgery, but honoura}|. 
employment ; and to be able to add something tw 
the general family stock,—that would, indeed, be 
happiness! If Mr, Cryppes is leaving off pupils, 
perhaps” 

* Do not speak of such a thing, my love,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Herbert, hastily ; ** my son would le 
more shocked than even I am by such an idea; 


‘ 





Violet, nor the morbid pride of many, nay, of all 
husbands.” 

Violet could not fully believe this of her own hus- 
band, who, if not always quite a philsoplier in his 


conduct, often now spoke, aud seemed to think aud 
| feel like one. 


* | have been unpardonably thoughtless and care- | 


less, I fear,’ she said, as she hastened to seek her 
daughter, on whom, for the remainder of the day, 
and for many days, her looks hung in constant, 
tender watchfulness.—Meanwhile, she had made 
another happy discovery, to which she was helped 
by indignation at her friend Mrs. Brabazon. Her 
* shattered nervous system,” which, for many 


years, had required an annual bracing at Brighton | 


or Leamington, or wherever her fashionable phy- 
sician divined that her inclination pointed for the 
season, and any where between Scarborough and 
Clifton, was this vear wonderfully improved. It 
might be the quiet, the gardening, the freer enjoy- 


ment of the open air, pedestrian exercise, and her | 


delightful domestic companionship; but whatever 
were the cause, the happy fact was indisputable, 
that Mrs. Herbert, in her adversity, was in better 
health and spirits than in any summer since her 
marriage, or for fifteen vears! 

“J tlatter myself that I shall be able to be head 
nurse to our baby,” said she, when, smilingly, next 
morning, Violet complimented her on looking so 
blooming, after an hour’s work in the garden be- 
fore breakfast. At that meal she proposed that 
Violet should walk with her to a neighbouring 
hursery, about some horticultural business. 

* You forget that M rs. Brabazon is to take you 
an airing to-day.” 


* Not that she announced that intention: but I | 


am otherwise engaged, aud cannot accept her kind 


| subject at her heart. 


* Men make beneficial use of their talents,” she 
replied, “without reproach or disparagenient; why 
hot women, who often so much more require to do 
sv¢ <A public singer [ never could have been—fur 
that nature created me unfit; but to give young 
girls like the Brabazons lessons in a liberal and 
delightful art, if, happily, I were qualified for the 
task :”” 

To your own girls, when we get them, m) 
dear, and to none else, save in kindness ;” and 
Violet, blushing in sweet consciousness, rose to get 
her bonnet, not ill pleased to-day ty escape the 
fatigue of lesson-giving, while her friend cob- 
tinued—* I aim determined that Mrs. Brabazon, 
any rate, shall not swindle you out of your tie 
so very often, and use me as the pretext. The 
amateurs, like you, Violet, must not injure the 
regular professors. If she will have her daughters 
highly accomplished musicians, let her pay for i 
and if she cannot afford that, and maintain her 
present style of life, let her change it as we have 
done. LT have sympathy with poor mothers, 4 
bitious for the improvement of their children, but 
only contempt for the proud mean.” 

* But we speak not of them, but of honest pe 
ple,” said Violet, bringing the lady back to the 
“Could it be wrong iD m6 
for example, with some talents, and abundast 
leisure ————.. ?”” 

“I know what you would say; I am not argv: 





ting, and do not pretend to say what is right ab 
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what is Wrong in this and many other matters, 
chough there is more wrong in society, perhaps, 
than I once imagined; but | know that the wo- 
man who turns her talents to any profitable pur- 

ose, is, in some occult sense—lI own I do not 
comprehend how it is—but she is, in our society, 
degraded. You must have observed, what I have 
often heard remarked, that governesses and fe- 
male teachers have fewer chances of respectable 
marriage than idle and less-educated, or ill-educated 
virls of the same rank. I neither pretend to ex- 
plain nor justify; I state a simple fact, notorious 
in England and everywhere else.” 

+ Yet all men labour for hire, who labour at all; 
the greatest lawyers; the most eminent physicians ; 
all literary men; officers of the army; ministers 
of state: the highest dignitaries in the church ;— 
all are paid, and the more pay the greater honour, 
No gentleman is considered degraded by hire for 
his work, prov ided the hire be large enough. Is 
the rule not hard against us poor women,—often 
» well inclined, and so capable of being useful and 
helpful to ourselves and others. There is Edmund 
Cryppes, for example, but the other day an apo- 
thecarv’s raw apprentice, rapidly rising into a 
fashionable and highly-paid accoucheur. His is 
a profession nearly altogether wrested out of the 
hands of women, for which Nature has surely the 
best fitted them, if opinion permitted education to 
finish Nature’s work. But women are held in the 
bonds of ignerance, and then pronounced of defi- 
cent capacity, or blamed for wanting the know- 

ige they are sternly prevented from acquiring.” 

‘Weill and trac—but you must submit to rule, 
And now prepare for our walk, lest 
Mrs, Brahbazog surprise and make us captive after 


nevertiieless, 


all. ‘ 

“But I sMould like the young ladies to come 
winetimes; [ hope I do them some little good, and 
~ little in that way is in my power.” 

*Indecd, Violet, vou are an arrant simpleton ; 
ut make haste, pray.” 

The ladies were in the hall, sallying out as Mrs. 
Brabazon and her fair cevey alighted at the little 


gate, their footman bearing the usual load of music- 
} ¥ 


‘.) 


—_ Herbert, who indeed, unless when 
spired by passion, indifferently gifted with the 


was, 


ful power of civilly saving No, endeavoured to 


‘ook gay and dise ngaged, but determined. 
“T have issued an imperial ukase, forbidding 


| and tried to cover her 


iiusic in this house until after tea, any day, and | 


1 am not of those ladies— 
irequent though they be—who monopolize all the 
music of the house for the inmates, and who never 
‘en to faney that their visiters know a note. I 
mgard music as a social pleasure; but, in the 
hile, mv daughter must forgive me for de- 
r her and your young ladies of its enjoy- 
since it is for her good, 


te state of Violet’ s health, so 
BU «}) 


he nonlyi In mode ‘ration. 


ranw 
priving 
DeNT, 
much difficult 
fam convineed, too exe iting: besides, it 


a 


akes ’ 
. r neglect proper exercise. She was my 


r rn) 

i 1 pedestrianism, now I mean to be hers. 
. will be home to-morrow, and [ must have 

his wife | 


in her best looks, 
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voice: both demand repose. We can hardly in- 
Vite you to walk in.” 

Mrs. Brabazon was disconcerted, but could not 
well seem angry. The second Miss Brabazon was 
offended, and did not try to disguise her displea- 
sure. She had intended to rehearse nore 
something in which she was almost perfect, and 
meant to sing that evening at a distinguished juve- 
nile party. 

‘How cruel you are! 


once 


my dear Mrs. Herbert,” 
said the mother. * My Emma will be so disap- 
pointed ; she finds no voice so truly in accord with 
her own as that of Mrs. ¢ ‘harles,—neit her her sisters 
nor her young friends. | must beg for the reversal 
of this decree; and I cannot let you off from your 
airing. Mrs. Charles must not be disappointed. 
It is too cruel to restrict her. Is it 
Mrs. Charles 2” 

Before Violet could do more than smile in reply, 
the dashing equipage of Mrs. Burke Barker, which 
put to shame Mrs. Brabazon’s quiet Quaker-look- 
ing chariot, drove up to the little gate with the 
fury which bespoke the dignity and importance of 
those within. 

* ‘Two carriages at mi ladi’s dure at the same 
minit!” cried Biddy Moran, with a natural swell 
of exultation. “Ll hope the neighbour girls see 
them.” 

* Professor Cryppes and his daughters,” faltered 
Violet, as the proud Professor, with a daughter on 
each arm, advanced smiling and courteously bend- 
ing his head up the little garden-path. * Yes, it 
must be Emmy,” continued Violet to Mrs. Her- 
bert; ‘Sis she not a lovely creature /’—and before 
the words were out, the young countess had broken 
loose from her papa, and bounded like a fawn into 
Violet's arms, all dimpled smiles and graciousness, 

‘Ah, L see you don’t remember me—I remem- 
ber vou so well, though. | am the 
countess did not add Cryppes—** They call me 
Lady St. Edward now—but | love you as much as 


hot, iny dear 


Kemimeline 


ever.” 

The whisper was not lost upon any one of the 
group of ladies, who now understood that they had 
in presence the thrice-fortunate heroine of the tale 


of scandal, which had lately interested the whole 


fashionable world. Their keen examination was 
quite as ardent as well-bred. 

The Professor was hard at his daughter's back, 
breach of the dignity of her 
new station, by bowing courteously all round; and, 


kindly and graciously shaking hands with his 


| pupil, as if they had parted | vesterday, he proceeded 


in his blandest tones, and most courtly and cares®- 
ing manner :— 


“This is an unceremonious accost, ladies; but 


we are most fortunate in finding you, and in not 


In the present deli- | 


requiring to announce ourselves. I fear, though, 
we have interrupted you in going out / - 

“(), indeed, papa; but Violette sha’n’t go out till 
I renew my acquaintance with her,” said the per- 
emptory and half-patronising little countess, slid- 
ing her arm within that of her former friend. 

The Professor, as proud a8 a piper, though 
haply vowed to a different instrument, snilingly 


as well as in her finest | menaced the wayward girl with his fore-finger, 
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and then, with alacrity, recovering hig habitual 
sense of decorum, he cried— 


“ Ajjlow me, Mrs. Charles, to introduce my 


daughter, the Countess of St. edward, to you.— 
Mrs Herbert, Lady St. Edward.” Mutual stiff 
curtsics. 

* Hla. Mrs. Brabazon, | have the honour, madam, 
to present my daughter, the countess of St. Ed- 
ward, to youu—Emmeline, my love, the Honour- 
able Mrs. Brabazon.” 

The young countess bent her head, but with a 
Jook of reserve and hauteur wonderfully well per- 
formed for one so new to her dignitics. Mrs. Burke 
Barker had, in the meanwhile, been more in the 


background than suited either her tastes or opinion 


of her own consequence, She had an error to re- 
pair. As soot as she had paid her respects to Mrs. 
Herbert, she ran up to Violet, and took her hand 
with attected eagerness, exclaiming— 

* | know not, Mrs. Charles, whether | ought to 
Fancy, papa, that 
when, some time since, | had occasion to call upon 
Mrs. Herbert, I did not recognise, in the lady with 
her, my old fricnd Gabrielle. It must have been 


bec pardon or scold vou well, 


vou | saw with Mrs, Herbert : and my stupidity | 


and near-sight! But, indeed, IT must chide you. 


Why not make yourself known to me 4 You must | 
have been sure that Lam not the person to forget | 


an old friend. LT assure vou, Mr. Barker and | 
talk of vou very often, vou were so much with us 
at the time he was paying his addresses to me. I 
daresay, mnwam, (to Mors. Herbert,) this young 


lady has never told you how slyly we managed | 


our Hircations ; sometimes Barker was fancied her 
lover, and Llerbert was mistaken for mine.” 

Mrs. Herbert, who fancied this a mistake in- 
deed, had stood fora few moments in a state of va- 
cillation. She had now no choice but to rive up 
her walk, aud to invite her visiters up stairs ; for, 
though the Professor was profuse of apologies, no 
lie appeared Inclined to vive Way 4 and, besides, 
being a little womanishly curious about a future 
Duchess of Plantavenet, she Was prepossessed both 
by the betuty of the girl and the natural childish 
fondness with which she seemed to hang about 
Violet. 


invitation to walk up stairs; but as the young 


Mrs. Brabazon was included in the general 


countess Was still in disgrace, if even properly 
Mary “d, she drew off her torces in coud order, and 
abandoned the field, 

“Such an unbred creature for St. Edward to 
mnarry 2” exclaimed the elder and sensible Miss 
Brabazon, as the family drove off. * He must 
have been bewitehed—but he is a mere bow, amd 
though an Eton bey, knows less of life, it is said, 
than a child.” 

** She is absolutely dumpy,” said the tall seeond 
Miss Brabazon—drawing up her well-rounded 
shoulders. 

” A gentleman’s beauty !”? said the third and 
prettiest. “ T really wish, mamma, you would 
take to cramming us, Sir George Lees told me, 
last night, that the new Brummagem Countess 
was as plump asa pig, and as elastic as a puff-ball, 
with the prettiest foo'——Did vou look at her foot, 
Anne (’” gvutinued Miss Liawa, invyluntarily 
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curving the high aristocratic instep, on which che 
had so often been complimented by her maid, 

* The sister is a much more distinguished-look- 
ing woman,” said Mrs. Brabazon, who was }yy- 
lancing, in her mind, the advantages and disad- 
vantages which might attend the acquaintance f 
the Barkers—not to herself, for she took pride 
in being a self-sacrificing mother—but to her 
daughters. 

In the mean time the Cryppes family had as. 
cended to Mrs. Herbert's little drawing-room, Mrs, 
Burke Barker graciously praising and lavishing 
compliments on everything she saw; while the 
countess drew Violet into a corher, to pour inty 
her confidential bosom the tale of her romanti: 
love and high fortune—of_ her courtship—her 
elopement—her dresses—her excess of conjugal 
heatitude; and to exact a similar contidence, which 
was either tardily and partially accorded, or smil- 
ingly parried. 

* You and Mr. Herbert are not half so much jn 
love as Albert and I,” said the little countess, at 
the inconclusive termination of some interroga- 
tory. 

* IT think myself—I[ am sure I am—verv much 
attached to my husband,” said Violet, modestly 
blushing, and yet ashamed of the confusion into 
which she allowed herself to be thrown by the im- 
petuous beauty. 

* QO, vou are so long married now !” 

* Yes, almost a vear.” 

* That is an age :—and have vou a baby ¢” 

* Not one, [ am sorry,” replid Violet, laughing. 

* That is a pitv—Polly has none either; but | 


must have a baby. Mine will be heir to the duke- 


dom. [assure vou, Mrs. Charles, it is very im- 
portant that LT should have a baby ; Barker and 
Neddy, you must know, won’t allow me now to 
take horse-exercise. I had such charming scam- 
pers with a set of hussar officers who live at our 
hotel, Neddy is so wise, vou must know, since he 
became a sage temime—and Barker is suo know!ng. 
Yet it was at the riding-school St. HKdward fell in 
love with me. He used to help me to mount, and 
alinost kissed my toe; and he was so modest, 
bashful— used so to laugh at him, poor soul!” 

* What poor soul are you laughing at there” 
cried Mrs. Barker across the room, desirous tu in- 
terrupt a tete-a-tete, in which she was certain her 
widdy sister must commit herself, though happily 
there was here little danger of betrayal to enemies. 

* Tam telling Mrs. Charles that I will bring &. 
Edward to visit her—and that our husbands must 
he great friends like ourselves. I am sure Albert 
will like Mr. Herbert. [ remember him well—he 
was very handsome, and an elegant rider. Does 
he still have as beautiful horses as those he had 
down at W 

This was a troublesome question, but fortunately 
the interrogator was too much occupied with her 
own thoughts to pause for a reply. 

“St. Edward has no stud yet himself. The 
family have always been remarkable for their love 
of horses—and | ali su fond of thei tuv. Is it 
net odd ¢’”’ 

* T can vouch fur your passion for horses,” 7 
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turned Violet, clad to find something to say ; * for 
| used to be in torture and doubt whether it was 
to be your neck or his own that the wild boy, Tom 
Smith, Mrs. James Stokes’ groom, was to break 
frst in your mad gallops.” 

The countess coloured slightly, saying, * That 
;s so very long since—I was a sad ‘Tomboy then, to 
be sure.” 

The Professor had advanced and heard the latter 
p of the conversation, and he said, in his grax- 
Lesimo manner, his hand laid on his heart— 

* Highly \ aadied as my daughter no doubt is 

Ly the nob le alliance she has contracted, I flat- 
rer myself that nature’s nobility is not wanting, 
end that the prineely house into which she has 
been received, and where she must be appreciated, 
will not tind her deficient in that taste for true 
magnificence, Which ought to distinguish her 
order 

Violet was tempted to exclaim * Bravo!” to her 
old master’s speech, but she suppressed the mirth- 
ful impulse ; and Mrs. Barker, perhaps thinking 
that her father and her sister had committed ab- 
surdities enough for one day, directing the attention 
of Emmeline to Mrs, Herbert’s pretty nick-knack- 
eries, set her father down to the * semi-grand,” 
and drew Violet into a window. 

“| can searce forgive your seeming coldness to 

Mrs. Charles—we must, indeed we must, be 
better friends ;” and she clasped the passive hand 
of Violet between her own pals. 
Mr. Herbert were so much attached—for men—so 
intimate. Lo must insist upon breaking the ice, 
and having vou and the St 

Hus, en J on some very early day. The car- 

riage can come for you, or I can take you up on 
mv drive—no fear but we manage that. Where 
there is a will there is a way, as my poor mother 
hy the way, sent her kindest remem 
vrances by us, and will wait upon you very soon.’ 

Violet could only marvel whither all this cordi 
uity Was to lead, almost certain that it could not 
« Without some object. 


aimille, 


a} rt 
savs—whio, 


“TT have been so anxious to see you of late, to 
inbosom myself about Emmeline, whom IT know 
youlike, Grieved and shocked as Barker and I 
Were atthe rash step she has taken, and sensible as 
we are of the cruel suspicion and misconstruction 
Which may be put upon the affair, or upon our 
share in it, we cannot forget that Emmeline is my 
‘ster, nor be insensible to the many perils by which 
ler brilliant position is surrounded, She is, though 
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—it is the joint praver and petition of Mr. Barker, 
my father, and myself, that our dear Mrs, Charles 
Herbert will take this darling of ours under her 
care; tono one else could we, with confidence, in- 
trust so precious a trust.” 
** How do you mean, ma’am 

the instructor of the countess?” 

‘That vou should be the preceptress, the guide, 
the friend, the guardian-angel, in a word, of the fu- 
ture Duchess of Plantagenet 
benefactress of her whole 


’_-that L should be 


> and, in being so, the 
family: read with her, 
talk with her, sing with her, cultivate her mind and 
her Manners : Vou are aware how Unportant i per- 
son in society Emmeline must become, and how 
much, as Barker remarks, even in a public view, 
depends upon her being qualitied to play her part 
with ability and distinction. 


Money, patronae 


_influence,—the Plantagenets command them all ; 


| ture, Violet, 


j 


* Barker and 


but I know your benevolent and disinterested na- 
and am come to entreat, 
you to be Emimeline’s friend.” 

* Your idea is very flattering, certainly ; but, 
supposing [T were qualified for the task you) pro- 
pose, ny other duties—my husband "’- 

“Ah, I knew it would land in ‘my husband, 
replied Mrs. Barker, with vivacity ; “that vou 
would be quite a pattern wife ; but surely, while 
vour husband spends nearly his whole time in 


hot bribe, 





ae) 


chambers, you might spare a few hours at my 
house every, or say every alternate morning with 

iimmy.” 
= your house 2” replied Violet, taken «hack. 


Edwards’ to dine with. 


i Wife, still a child, poor dear; with much, much | 


learn dnevery way. M y husband’s engavements 
ait hd prospe ‘Cts HOW CHYTUSS SO Ve ry iue th of my time, 
at Tam quite unable, however desirous, to devote 


WiVself directly to E annallea? s improvement. She 


is, 4S Vou know is Hatteringly alleged of all her. 


fainily, rich in natural talent—indeed a singularly 
“ifte d creature, 
‘adies in the most ordinary accomplishments. I 
— shi amed to say she cannot even spell. These 
- encies Can now only be remedied by frien Iship. 
7 a gated STL d to se ‘hool or Pp procure @& governess 
“OF the Countess St. Edward ; brief—for 
dike, as 5 


and, 


yet behind many inferior young | 


yuu kuow, to come at once ty the pola , 


* Yes, sure; but the carriage should be sent for 
you and back with you as often as you honoured 
us, and you would have the countess all to vour- 
self, mornings, 
You might have whatever masters you chose 
both for yourself and your pupil, Sutter me to 
call Ekammeline so—vou cannot refuse me.” 

“To must, at all events, consult my husband and 
Mrs. Herbert, before forming 
vagvement.” 


I am otherwise engaged in the 


alse, 


so important an en- 


despair of 
: how lmpertant such a 
interests of 


* Ungracious lady! but I will not 
Violet 
prove to the future 
vour husband. The Plantagenets are not only in 


rank creme de la creme, but se enormously rich, 


vou. Conceive, too, 


connexion may 


with canals and mines, and all sorts of things in 
the earth and under it,—and with all manner of 
influence in Church and stute, —that to be con- 
nected with their family fortune. The 
tutor of St. Edward's late father is now a Bishop, 
solely by the family interest. [ shall doubt if St. 
Kdward’s tutor find equal luck, through the Duke's 
means at least; but I see papa is getting fidgety, 
and we have intruded most unconscionably on Mrs, 
Herbert :—what a charming, youthful-looking, 
lady-like person she is! Ah, you remember, long 
ago, into what tribulation I put you, when we kept 
possession of her carriage one day, She has no 
carriage now, poorlady! Well, Violette,—pardon 
the freedom, | cannot forget the old familiar 
name,—don’t grieve and disappoint us all, This 
is Friday. I shall be back on Monday to carry 
you off to Emmeline, L hope.” 

* There is « dear creature)” 


“ssures 


crigd the young 
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countess, kissing her friend ; “ you are coming to | emphatic repetitions of the prophet, who, in one 


see us on Monday. Do you know, St. Edward 
cannot endure to see me kiss my brother Barker, 


nor even Polly there; so I do it the more just to | 


tease him.” 


“ The Plantagenets are a very undemonstrative | 
family,” said Mrs. Barker. “I believe that cake — 


of starch—his grandam, the duchess—never kissed 
the poor boy in her life, nor allowed any one else ; 
he has had a singular education.” 

With a profusion of cordial adieus, the party 
took leave, the countess kissing her hand to Violet, 
who stood at her window while the carriage re- 
mained in sight. 

Mrs. Herbert was stunned, amused, and then 
meditative, over the intelligence which Violet, in 
all feminine haste, communicated to her. 

“Tt gives me a better opinion of the woman’s 
understanding that she has conceived such an 
idea,” said Mrs. Herbert. ‘* The countess, too, is 
really a sweet little creature ; it were everyway a 
pity that she should be lost.” 

“Could I save her? She has, indeed, many 
good natural points of character; but how many 
chances are there against her becoming either a 
happy or a respectable woman ?” 

Both ladies spent some minutes in musing, if 
not in thought; occupied by the same subject, 
though it did not precisely suggest the same re- 
Hections to each. 

The silence was first broken by Mrs. Herbert. 
“Thank goodness, we are rid of these encroach- 
ing, almost impudent, Brabazons, any way. I 
could despise myself for the silliness which led me 
to submit to Mrs. Brabazon.” 


* Yet the motive is so laudable—the desire to | 


improve her daughters.” 


“At the expense of your time and health. We | 


owe justice to our neighbour, as well as affection 
to our children.” 

** Perhaps she would have paid for their lessons, 
had she thought I would not have been affronted,” 
said Violet, half-laughing, again feeling her way; 
“which Iam sure I ought not, if the reward of 
my labours were fairly earned.” 

“ Why, Violet, business flows upon you. Here 
is the offer of another and noble pupil. What a 


blessing, dear Violet, you might prove to that | 


young woman, and, through her, to a wide cirele— 
yet the thing is impossible.” 

“ The adjective of fools, Maman,” replied Violet, 
who had, half in fondness, half in play, adopt- 
ed her husband’s caressing name for his step- 
nother; “though I fear that, in this instance, we 
that are wise must submit to it. My two hours, 


or four hours a-day, spent with this wayward, | 
spoiled child, whose head is at present turned with | 


the low flattery of her selfish family, and her 
mercenary servants, and with what she and they 
consider her amazing good fortune, could scarce 
even impart much greater proficiency in a showy 
accomplishment than she already possesses; while 
the only effectual teaching—* the precept upon pre- 
cept, precept upon precept ; line upon line, line upon 
line; here a little, and there a little’’—would indeed 
be impossible, How fine, by the way, are those 


_verse, expounds the true principle of thorougi 
moral education much better than all the moder, 


treatises.” 

“I can easily perceive, that although love 1, 
your neighbour—and it could be no other motiv. 
that would induce you to make the required sacri. 
fice—the attempt, if conducted on Mrs. Barker's 
plan, could end only in disappointment. My o\y 
maid, Jenkins—were there no other evil influence 
around. the hoyden, simple-cunning Countess— 
would, in five minutes, undo your teaching and 
example of a week; so we will dismiss the subject. 
I am not sure that Charles would, upon any con- 
sideration, have consented.” 

_ “IT wish he were here, then, to not consent.” 
sighed Violet; ‘ and he won’t till to-morrow. The 
truth is, I have been secretly fretting all the week, 
and so [ am sure have you, after the observation 
_ you made on his looks when he left us on Monday 
/morning. What a changed life to poor Charles! 
—poring over law-books, in those dull chambers, 
| from morn to night—reading such stuff so many 
hours a-day—he who, till now, spent half his time 
_on horseback, or in the open air. What a want it 
| must be to a man, accustomed from childhood 
to riding exercise, to be without a horse!—yet it 
seems a trifle in itself. Let us, however, be candid 
| with each other, and say what we think of him. 
We will both be the better for speaking out.” 

* Then I must say, that I see no immediate 
cause for uneasiness, much less for apprehension; 
though, since the sultry weather has set in, Charles 
certainly does not look quite his former self.” 

“I was sure of that—he is killing himself ;” and 
| Violet, already worn out, and weak in spirits, 
| burst into tears; and while Mrs. Herbert gently 
soothed her, and yet permitted her passion of grief 
to exhaust itself, she strove to check her feelings, 
| and at last spoke out what had for some time lain 

heavy on her heart. 
| “If we cannot contrive to make poor Charles's 

long tasks lighter and safer to him, by some home 

exertion, then you must join your entreaties to 
mine, that he will give up his present harrassing 
pursuits, and adopt some scheme of life which 
shall not be ruinous to his health and to the hap- 
piness of all of us. What signifies what it may 
be, if we are well and together. In my own poor 
little Jersey, in some of the new Australian colo- 
nies—where there are no convicts—we could even, 
with our small remaining wrecks of fortune, plant 
ourselves comfortably; ay, and take root and 
flourish again!” 

“If I see that your fears are just—that Charles 
is really suffering in health from his close and long 
studies—my entreaties shall not be wanting; but 
until this law-suit, on which so much now de 
| pends, is determined, we are chained to London 
and the oar. If you are found an heiress, my love, 
which I do hope, as I well believe, whatever the law 
may decide, we may neither need to leave England, 
nor allow Charles to kill himself: that we shan’t 
do, at all events.” 

Violet tried to smile, but shook her head, sayiD& 














“Sometimes I wish that suit had never been co® 
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menced. To think of the large sums that good, 
kind Marion has advanced—prodigious in her esti- 
mation, and for her circumstances, they must be— 
and they may never be repaid.” 

“ Hush, hush, my dear! You know Mrs. Marion 
won't let you speak of these things—that generous 
poor woman! Indeed, if it ease your conscience, 
] may inform you, that she lately told me, in con- 
fidence, she only advanced for this suit what she 
intended to leave you by will—a legacy of £500 ; 
so the loss will be your’s and Charles’s, not her's, 
she says, if the money is thrown away at law. But 
she has unbounded faith in Mr. Gryphon’s judg- 
ment; and is reassured by the advances which that 
shrewd gentleman has himself made for what he 
cannot therefore consider a forlorn hope.” 

The conversation was interrupted by the arrival 
of the postman, who gave Irish Bridget a foreign 
letter, addressed to Mrs. Herbert, after Biddy had 
in vain, to the great amusement of the listeners, 
yolubly endeavoured to beat him down from what 
she considered the exorbitant sum of 2s. 8d. * for 
so small a concern of a letter.” 

“ Bother to him! it would need to bring good 
news to be worth the money,” said this faithful 
ally, delivering the epistle, * though a black sale is 
on it.” 

The letter, intimating an important event, came 
from a humble quarter: it was written by a young 
woman, whom, from having the highest opinion of 
her character and qualifications, Mrs. Herbert had 


sme years before recommended to Lady Laura | 


Temple, and who now ventured to announce the 
sudden death of the Earl of Tarbert, and the con- 
sequent deep distress of her mistress, to the only 
friend that, so far as the young woman knew, 
Lady Laura possessed on earth. Without near 
relations, living much abroad, and naturally of a 
reserved and rather haughty disposition, which dis- 
appeinted hopes had not softened, Lady Laura was 
an instance not rare, among the higher aristocracy, 
of an individual with a very numerous general or 


Visiting acquaintance, but with few or no intimates, | 
and scarce one friend of her own rank. She had | 


outlived the companionships of her girlhood, and 


had found nothing satisfactory to her mind or | 


When her 


heart with which to replace them. 


father, after having that morning been at the | 
Court of the Emperor, died suddenly while engaged | 


with her in a game of chess, and before medical 
assistance could be obtained, her only and pas- 
sionate entreaty to the physician of the embassy, 


should give strict orders that no one should be 
allowed to see her—that she should be left solely 


to her confidential maid, until she intimated to 
him that she was able to endure the ceremonial of | 
the condolence and sympathy of her friends. The | 
dreadful shock which her nerves had received from | 
her father, in what seemed perfect health, sud- 
denly expiring of what was said to be disease of 

¢ heart, for a time blunted every other feeling ; | 
hor had she manifested any concern about what | 
ave her few English friends in Vienna consider- noble in spirit she is! 


able concern, Poverty, nay, destitution, or at 


feast dependence, was known to be her fate. The 
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affairs of her father had long been embarrassed, 
Hiis estates, on his death, went at once to the lineal 
male heir; and he was engaged in a lawsuit which, 
if it issued as was now apprehended, must still 
further increase his embarrassments. For some 
time, his salary as an ambassador had been his 
main dependence, and that of course terminated 
with his life. Letters of an unfavourable nature, 
received from his London agent on the day of his 
death, had, it was too probable, hastened the 
catastrophe. 

The brief letter, in which some part of this intel- 
ligence was respectfully intimated by the humble, 
but the truest and most devoted friend that the 
high-born Laura now possessed, strongly affected 
Mrs. Herbert; and her emotion, in hastily perusing 
the note, alarmed Violet, who rose and hastily 
crossed to where she sat. : 

* Don’t fancy it idle or impertinent curiosity,” 
she said, leaning over the agitated reader; “ your 
friend, your daughter, your sister cannot witness 
your grief and agitation, and affect ignorance. Does 
this—O tell me !—does it affect Herbert.—for no- 
thing, sure, less than that could so distress you?” 

Mrs. Herbert had before playfully remarked, 
that every symptom of distress which visited any 
of the human race with whom Violet came into 
contact, was at first sight imagined to be connected 
with her husband ; that she seemed to fancy there 
could be no earthly suffering nor sorrow, save from 
real or apprehended evil to Charles. 

* Not Charles, thank God! but one : but 
read for yourself. . . . . Poor, poor Laura! 
Proud, unhappy Laura! crushed in affection, ruined 
in fortune.” 

Tears prevented her from proceeding ; and Violet 
read the letter put into her hand with the rapidity 
of thought. Her proud rival, her noble cousin, 
her unfortunate rival, her orphan cousin, friendless 
in a foreign land,—an object of compassion to her 
own servant, who had plainly, if delicately, stated 
that she knew not what her lady was to do, as she 
must leave the hotel which her father had rented, 
and probably Vienna, as soon as the remains of 
the earl were sent to England; and further, that 
cruel-hearted people, creditors of the earl, would 
even prevent her from taking her own jewels and 
other property along with her, though they were 
all she now had in the world. The faithful girl 
was not aware that, though none of the rich and 





aristocratic friends of the late Earl and of Lady 
_ Laura could afford to relieve her present distress, 
4§ soon as she was able to speak, was, that he— 


or secure her future independence, by their own 
means, they were too good-hearted to abandon her 
without a strong effort to procure her a pension,— 
the only mode of provision which, as they said, 
would not wound her delicacy, which every other 
offer of pecuniary assistance must do. With 
streaming eyes Violet laid down the letter, and 
turned to Mrs. Herbert, erying— 

“You will go for her—you and Charles—and 
bring home your friend, my cousin, to us. Is she 
not one of ourselves now! Poor Lady Laura! so 
I am sure my endeavours 
shall not be wanting to make her like me; and 


you and Charles she loves already, Where cau 
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she find such a refuge for sorrow, such hopes of 


consolation, as here with us?” 
“ Youare, Violet, the best and dearest creature that 


ever breathed, even when you talk what the world 
calls nonsense.... Butif, my love, this suit ends, 
as it seems more and more likely to do, though Lady 
Laura may have no egal claim upon you and 
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“Sorrow drop ov small beer, sir,” said Bridget 
“Sure, when you come so far to see the ladies, it 
shall be the wine and wather, or the brown stout 
at the laste of it;” and Bridget bustled off. : 

“ See what it is to be a man of consequence—the 
head of a household!” said Herbert, laughing, 


“When I wasa fashionable and a supposed wealthy 


Charles, how I could envy your power of acting as | 
nobly by her, as she of herself would have done by | 


you! 
no prompting. 


But this, I need not say: your heart needs | 
You are aware of my old, foolish, , 


ambitious schemes for Charles, which it pleased | 


God in mercy to disappoint. Laura Temple was 
deeply attached to my son, who admired and reve- 
renced her. It is needless to conceal from you 
what you must already know ; but she has alla 
proud and delicate woman’s passionate strength of 
character, as well as a reflecting woman’s under- 
standing. 
with her and forgotten ; and I prophesy that, of 
the two, she will like you the best as soon as she 


The dream my folly inspired is past | 


bachelor, no one cared what I ate or drank, or 
whether I were well or ill “i 

“But, Herbert, what has given us this pleasure? 
—and to see you in so good spirits !—Mr. Gryphon 
has good news for us, perhaps,” said Mrs. Herbert 
while Violet still held his hand, and watched his 
eyes, rejoicing in his joy, but somewhat fearful 
about how he was to receive the news which Mrs, 
Herbert had to communicate. 

“Gryphon has news, but not of the kind you 
anticipate. Would you like to resume your car- 
riage again?—hey, mother ?—to have a mansion 





and an establishment of servants—a stud—a lib- 


' 
| 


knows you, and is known to you: but to fetch her | 


home to this—not poor—to this charming small 
residence,—this—not paltry, but what her world, 
and perhaps her unconscious self, must regard as 
this obscure, and paltry, and mean, and poverty- 
struck establishment i 

Mrs. Herbert emphatically shook her head. 

“You take me quite aback,” said Violet, with 
some dignity, ‘ We can only offer what we have. 
If our home, with all that devoted sympathy can 
imagine to sweeten it, and render her lot as happy 





as circumstances admit, cannot be made agreeable 


9 


“ Agreeable?” interrupted Mrs. Herbert. “ Cer- 
tainly a thousand times more so, in reality, than a 


pension and apartments in Hampton Court, under | 


the leads,even if Laura were so fortunate as toobtain 
them; but what will her Grace of Fitzgrundy say ? 
—for she is almost as formidable in May Fair, as is 
Mrs. Grundy herself in the city and suburbs.” 
“Pooh! ’tis little that Laura, if she be indeed 
the Laura I fancy her, will care for that contemp- 
tible scarecrow of the mean-spirited and cowardly. 


well! Can he be worse? what has brought him 
to-night ?” and, without waiting for reply, she ran 
down stairs before Bridget, who happened to be on 
duty, admitted her master, with welcome grinning 
from ear to ear. 

Mrs. Herbert was for an instant uneasy; but the 


replied the bewildered lady. 


rary—a park ?” 

“You are raving, Charles; or, rather, fooling 
me. Who is to do all this for us?” 

“‘ Nor more nor other than the TaLenTED Famizy 
of Cryppes.” 

** Now you are joking, Charles ;—a wicked jest, 
though——” 

* Serious, on my honour!” 

“ Barker wishes you to engage in some of his 
dark concerns, perhaps ?—Fie, Charles! to trifle 
with us,” said Violet, who knew that to Mrs. Her- 
bert some of the thingsof which he talked so lightly 
were no trifles. 

“ Not Barker, but Gryphon.” 

Both ladies raising their hands simultaneously, 
exclaimed, “ Mr. Gryphon !” 

** He, indeed !—the cautious, well-informed, as- 
tute Gryphon ; nay, I may perhaps get into Par- 
liament—your old dream, again, mother.” 

** T have—I have always had the highest opinion 
of the friendliness and judgment of Mr. Gryphon,” 
“ But dear Charles, 
don’t tantalize us too far—if the whole is not some 


| malicious pleasantry.” 
But, hark! that is Charles’ ring;—I know it so | 


appearance of her son in apparently perfect health, 


and in evident high spirits, at once reassured her. 

“ Tlow delightful to anticipate your time, this 
week especially, when Violet was foolishly making 
herself uneasy about you,” said Mrs. Herbert, a 
little anxious to learn what particular cause had 
brought Charles to Chelsea. 


“Tam charged with a special commission—we | 


are a family of high destinies! Go, Bridget, get 


‘** Never was more true, if more serious, in the 
course of my life. But Mr. Gryphon will tell you 
all about it to-morrow. You will believe him, if 
not me, that I have the power of throwing law to 
the dogs, and becoming bear-leader to the grandson 
of that Most High and Potent Prince, Geoffrey 
Richard, Dukeof Plantagenet! with liberal appoint- 
ments and the most brilliant prospects, or at least 
promises, when my illustrious pupil passes from 
my guardian hands.” 

Mrs. Herbert again threw up her hands, and 
turned her meaning eyes on Violet. 

“Nay, more, thrice-fortunate ladies !—while I 


_am to have charge of the young Earl, you may 


have the management of the little Countess. It is 


a joint-stock affair, My mother first lady of the 


me a prodigious draught of cider—your mistresses’ | 


favourite tipple—or say even small beer—for I am 


thirsty as the Great Desert; and only when re- 
freshed shall undo my fardel:—and, by the way, | 
Mr. Gryphon is to dine with you to-morrow, ladies, | 


by self-invitation,” 


; 


bed-chamber—my wife principal governess.” 
“You are forestalled, Charles,” said Violet, 
laughing ; “I have had that offer already, though 
perhaps from another quarter—from Mrs. Burke 
Barker this very day.” 
* Another quarter, assuredly ; for what seemed 
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to me to be considered the main, if not indeed the 
only, indispensable condition of my engagement, 


was, that no Cryppes, nor any breathing thing | 


connected with that clever blood, should in any 
shape approach my noble charge, or the ‘ young 
person’ connected with him. . . . Their Graces 
will never be able to call Emmeline Cryppes St. 
Eiward’s wife, let the church and the law say 
what they please.” 


The affair now assumed a very different aspect | 


in the eyes of Mrs. Herbert. At a glance she 


perceived ten thousand advantages, present and | 


prospective, to her family, from such an arrange- 
ment. 

“And what have you dene, Charles ?—what is 
concluded ?” 

“ Nay, mother, that either requires a very great 
deal of consideration, or just none at all. But 
Mr. Gryphon insists upon you and Violet hearing 
what he has to say, before I decide. I came to 
warn, and promised that I was not to prejudice 
either of you. 


Mr. Gryphon is negotiator on the | 
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part of the Duke, whom I have not yet seen, and 
probably shall not.” 

“ Very serious consideration, indeed, Charles, is 
required. This offer may change the whole com- 
plexion of your life. When I visited the splendid 
place the Duke has in Staffordshire, the mansion 
of his chamberlain was pointed out tous. He is 
a gentleman of estate and family himself ; he lives 
in quite a superior stvle, and was in Parliament.” 

“QO, mother, mother!” replied Herbert, laughing ; 
* T see Gryphon will have an ally in you.” 

* Whoever affords you the means of honourably 
retrieving your fortunes, Charles, will have a most 
grateful friend in me.” 

* That is the house of Cryppes, ma’am; I assure 
you it is so.” 

“Yet that house does not command my erati- 
tude. But, seriously, my dear son —my dearest 
Violet—this is a most important affair. ‘What do 
you think of it?” 


( To be continued. ) 





AN ANGLER’S LAY FOR THE MONTH OF MAY. 


A sorovs life the anglers lead, 
Whom needy care ne’er vexeth, 
And nought beyond a bush or weed 
Whose quiet path perplexeth ; 

Who love to muse and angle ever 
By glen or haugh, in brook or river. 


The discontents and clamours high, 
That stir the world around them, 
Go babbling. like the water, by, 
And leave them where they found them ; 
Still angling on, without a fear, 
They hear them,—but they only hear. 


Oh, let me, then, a-angling go, 
All silly scorners scorning ; 
And hie where fitting waters flow 
At earliest warmth of morning! 
The genial rays around I feel, 
And start with tackle, rod, and creel. 


Though I no artful niceties heed, 
A goodly rod I carry ; 

My well wrought line can run with speed, 
No knot to make it tarry ; 

My rod a goodly reel hath on, 

While Father Walton’s rod had none. 


My greedy creel is slung behind, 
And belted on me gaily ; 

And look, how well within ‘tis lined 
With coating bright and scaly, 
Savouring of deeds of slaughter by: 
There many a victim more shall lie. 


If e’er, at times, the line I’m found 
In streams unlikely throwing, 
It is the banks or scenes around 
My angle thither drawing : 
I choose the spot that smiles the fairest, 
Though there the fish may swim the rarest. 


The sun an angler’s sport may spoil, 
And load his creel the lighter, 

But gives the stream a lovelier smile, 
And makes the prospect brighter ; 

The lowly vale with gladness fills, 

And lights the everlasting hills. 


Thus with the rod and line I spend 
Industriously my leisure ; 

And blest are they to whom they lend, 
Like me, their quiet pleasure ; 

Who love to muse and angle ever 

By glen or haugh, in brook or river. N. ©. 





LITERARY 


Dr. Trueman’s Visit to Edinburgh in 1840, 
By Ann Walker. 

We have been as much struck bythe moral courage as 
by the acuteness displayed in this little book. Its author 
ye herself a member of the “narrow and obscure 
“ircle of the religious world of Edinburgh ;” and, doing 
this, she presumes to tax that world (which, whatever 
nig be its numbers and limits, contrives at all times to 
* tolerably conspicuous and prominent) with faults 
ead shortcomings of a serious kind. This is done in 
ively and graphic dialogues, and with excellent drama- 


REGISTER. 


' tic effect. Her exhortations ought to be taken in good 
| part ; and we trust that they will be so, and fulfil the 


useful end for which they are intended. The plan of 
the work is simple enough. Dr. Trueman, an eminent 
divine, arrives in Edinburgh as an agent from the Miv- 
sionary Society, and is lionized and feted by the leading 
ladies of the religious wofld, who contend for his pre- 
sence at their pious parties as strenuously as if the 
worthy Doctor were a mere worldly, musical, or poetical 
monster of the lion species. The scenes of the succes- 
sive dialogues, or what may be called the age direcs 
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tions, contain of themselves much character. The se- 
cond scene is in the house of a lady who is not just yet 
eminent in piety, but very charitable, so far as Fancy 
Fairs and such kind of displays are concerned; yet as 
luxurious and self-indulging as any mere woman of the 


REGISTER. 


take my place next week, as a visiter to the Old Women's 
Society, for my sister is going to be married, and I have 
much to do at home. 

All the Ladies at once-—Oh, who is she going to be 
married to? we never heard of that before. 

Miss Soap.—My intended brother-in-law is Mr. Prim. 





world, and as exclusive abont her ta//e at the Bazaar, 
as if it had been her drawing-room and most brilliant 
party-night. The next scenes are laid in the dwelling 
of a different kind of woman. They are thus outlined :— 


A drawing-room, neatly furnished, and ornamented 
with engravings ; Henry Martyn, Gerard Noel, Caesar 


Malan, Dr. Chalmers, Hall of Leicester, Edward Irving ; | 


a box on the mantelpiece, for collecting for West Indian 
schools; Miss Matilda Wishwell at work, Miss Pruden- 
tia Selfesteem also at work, Miss Pin, Miss Knott, Miss 
Needle, Miss Nett, and other friends, all engaged at 
different kinds of work in various parts of the room. 
Sceye—An apartment with a good fire, beautiful 


lamps splendidly lighted with gas, a long table covered | 
with a table-cloth, chairs all around, a great display of | 


elegant plate, in the shape of tea-pots and coffee-pots, 
vases and kettles of boiling water; butter pails, richly- 
cut crystal, containing a variety of jellies and preserves, 
all sorts of bread, muffins, crumpets, soda scones; all 
manner of cakes, from the Victoria and Prince Albert 
buns, to the long-established cookie and plaited roll; on 


the sideboard, cold round, turkey, tongue, lobster, salads ; | 


a Variety of fruit, ginger beer, lemonade, raspberry vine- 
gar; iced water, \c.; a display of beautifully-cut crystal 
tumblers, glasses, &c. &e. 

The above is a self-denying Tee-tota/ entertainment, at 
which Dr. Trueman is expected, and at which he does 
arrive.——As a specimen of the work, we select a meet- 
ing of the Ladies’ Society for the Gu/imahark Schools ; 
business tocommence at one o'clock, in what are called, 
we believe, the Religious Institution Rooms, No. 13, 
Queen Strect. Scene,—a long table covered with green 
cloth, chairs and forms, paper, pens and ink, Dr. Carey’s 
portrait on the mantelpiece, and enter Miss Trim- 
clock :— 

Miss T.—What, no one here! one o’clock was the 


hour appointed, with a stroke below it too, in the intima- — 


tion; luckily L have brought a book with me; many’s 
the page I have perused while waiting for those who 
would have had no seruples in commencing business, 
without ceremony, whether I was present or not, if it 
should so happen to suit their convenience to keep the 
appointed time. Mrs. Hannah More reckoned— mum- 
bling in a voice that no one could hear, and writing a 
hand that no one could read, amongst the minor immo- 
ralities 
punctuality in keeping hours and appointments; but 
perhaps it is better I should have a little time for pri- 


} 


to which list I, Miss Trimeclock, add want of 


| foot, a very good young man, of moderate fortune, and 
| we are all much pleased with the match. 
| well, and I can answer for it, that he is a most exce!- 
| lent, punctual man; and I understand they are after. 


I know him 


wards to set off on a tour to the Western Highlands, 
before they settle in Edinburgh for life. As some one 
observes, a marriage jaunt is sometimes the first and last 
excursion in one’s life—Mrs. Flask is seized with a rio. 
lent fit of coughing in the treble key of E. major; she at. 
tempts to speak, but in rain, takes out her hay Akereh ief, 
blows her nose, puts her hand upon her side, then recovers 
herself, and resumes talking. 
| Mrs. Flask.—Oh, it is cheering to meet with such 
group of Christian friends, all so united in love to each 
other, and all so interested in each other’s welfare. 
Mrs. Clump, in the key of F sharp.—Sarah, my dear, 
_ produce your collection book ; you need not be ashamed 
of it; were it not an unchristian phrase, I would say 
that you have reason to be proud of it. 1 suppose that 
most people are aware that the phrase, You need not be 
ashamed, is synonymous with, You have reason to be 
proud— The Committee are at last all assembled ; the meet: 
ing being professedly religious, commences with reading a 
portion of Seripture, which is probably mumbled over by 
one of the worst readers of the Committee, who, for the time- 
| being, may happen to be the Secretary or Treasurer of the 
Society. The company then sit silent, apparently absorbed 
in mental derotion, imploring a blessing on the present 
meeting, as if the spirit of prayer could descend at a signal 
trom the Secretary. 

Miss Sumph, soliloguy—When ought I to take off my 
hand ; [ wonder if any hands are taken off yet—she peers 
up with one eve—I must wait till the Secretary, or some 
other body rises, or at least till some of the leading mem- 
bers remove their hands, lift up their eyes, and show that 
the prayer is ended. 

Miss Sensible.—Surely this is somewhat like a formal 
mockery. It would certainly be much better ifa short- 
written prayer was read, and a psalm sung or said, 
which could deceive no one. The business now com- 
mences, the Secretary reads the report; like most other 
reports, it was a rast deal too long: much repetition, and 
unnecessary compliments to people for merely doing that 
they had undertaken to do, and in some cases were pail 
Jor doing; the words, “the Committee,” were repeated ra) 
often, that if compressed and separated from the real su’ 
stance of the report, they would hare made at least tro 
pages of close printing. 





The resolutions are at length passed, and are as fol- 
ow 


“That every lady should keep to her own department, 


vate meditation, and if the Lord grant me the spirit of and that their conversations with the poor should be en- 


prayer, | will pray for the amendment of myself and my 
sisters of the Committee.— Door opens, enter 
risky. 


Mrs. 


tirely confined to religious subjects.” 
“That the Gulmahawk Schools ought to be the se 
object of the ladies connected with this Society, and that 


Mrs. F.—How do you do, Miss Trimelock ; what, here they ought to make it their chief study and contempla- 
alone! Had I not my intimation with me, I would think | tion how best to obtain collections of money, tracts, books, 
that I had mistaken the day; really our Secretary or | works, Ac., for this most useful Society.” 


Treasurer, or whoever they may be, who think that they 


“That the thanks of the Society ought to be voted @ 


have aright to take the lead here, ought to have some Mrs. Pursem for her unwearied exertions in extracting 
consideration for the time of other people, and send the , money out of other people’s pockets, notwithstanding the 
keys of the box at least, that those who are punctual . insinuations of evil-minded persons that the said sum 


may commence business. 


By degrees the members drop in: Miss Diddledawdle, 
Lady P/umemyself, Miss Sumph, Mrs. Pleasy, Mrs. 
Clump, Miss Wire, Miss Tape, &c. &c. ; and having lost 


ought to have come exclusively from her own.” 

“That the Committee take into their consideration th 
expediency of voting some testimonial of their esteem 
their patriotic Treasurer, Mr. Pillagewell, for his 
wearied exertions in raising a fund for the education 


much time, in the first place, by want of punctuality, they all uneducated children of every denomination, sect, # 


lose more in chattering. 


Soap : 
‘ 


Much of that disjointed and 
very natural tittle-tattle we pass in getting to Miss— 


Miss Soap.—I hope Miss Clump will be appointed to scription, would be quite the thing. 


class of society.” 

Miss Plausem.—A most noble, splendid, magnifices! 
_ idea, worthy of the enlightened age in which we liv 
| should think that a gold medal, with an appropriate & 
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Mise Trimelock.—I do not think, in the present state 
of our funds, that we could conscientiously appropriate 
any of our Society’s money for this purpose. 

‘Mire. Doutem.—There are difficulties in everything, 
no doubt ; but suppose, as a lady body, we subscribe for 
, portrait of him, done by Watson Gordon ; no doubt the 


demands there would be for engravings of the same _ 


would more than cover the expenses. 

Miss Continent.—Why, I do not know, I am a great 
admirer of the antique, and think a bust or statue would 
he more generally acceptable to a refined public, such as 
that of our Modern Athens. 


Mrs. Stormaway.— But we must consider the style of | 


his features, ladies. We see him generally with spec- 
tacles on his nose, and a Scotch wig, with a snuff-box in 
his hand; and, consider, that, before he sits for his bust, 
he must have off his wig, also the spectacles, and his 
throat uncovered. Though I dearly love the good man, 
I fear that he will never do in sculpture.. Since my resi- 
dence in Rome, my taste has been much refined in these 
natters. 

Mrs. Smily.— But may your taste not be fastidious, or 
too refined, my dear madam? 

Mrs. stormaway.—Too refined ! there is no danger of 
that, vou may rest assured. Being too refined is as 
‘ttle to be feared as being too good. 

Lady Cutem.—I think we ought to consult Mr. Pil- 
lagewell himself, on that point.—AW agree. 

Mrs. Pursy.— But, before we decide, it will be well to 
consider the expense. I believe, either a bust or a por- 
trait, done by the best artist, cannot cost less than £100. 

Miss Sumph.—Oh, never fear for the money! We shall 
each of us take a book, and, I have no doubt, that we 


shall soon get people glad to subscribe for so laudable a | 


purpose. 

Mrs. Doutem.—I do not know; there are so many de- 
mands upon people’s money ; but time will show. 

Mrs. Prosy.—With your permission, ladies, I will read 
you a very sweet letter which I have just received from 
our late Secretary, Miss Scribewell, who, you know, 
married that worthy mar, Mr. Gentle, who is settled at 
Dowellpore, one of our missionary stations inGulmahawk. 

All the Ladies.—That will be very interesting. 

Mrs. Prosy.—Mr. Gentle is a very experienced lively 
Christian, and his wife, as you know, is no less so— Mrs. 
Vrosy opens the letter, and commences reading in a toice 

rce ly audible Jrom softness and sureet ness- ~It is ad- 
cressed to the Committee, as you see, ladies. “My dear- 

t triends —mumbles a little—this is family matters. 
“ie expresses herself very sweetly in thoughtfulness for 


ver safe voyage ;is not that so nice !—she mumbles a (ittle | 


re—~You will feel for us, my beloved friends, in the 


acrifice made in leaving our native country, to wander | 


*s pilgrims in a far distant land; far from the delights 
and comferts of home ; our domestic circle ; the firesides 
of Britain, and all the privileges so peculiarly belonging 
‘0 ourdear native island; but the call was plain, we had 
only to obey.” 

Mrs. Doutem interrupts.—Pray, Mrs. Prosy, will you 
inform me what great sacrifices have been made by Mr. 
and Mrs. Gentle in going out to Gulmahawk ; I under- 
‘and he had little or no chance of getting a church at 
‘ome, and Miss Scribewell was much attached to him, 
and has, as far as I know, only made the sacrifice, which 
“Yery woman makes when she follows her husband either 
‘ ‘ndia, America, Australia, or elsewhere. 

All the Ladies.—Oh! Mrs. Doutem, you are too se- 


vere. Onr friend Charlotte Scribewell is a deeply spi- 

ritual Christian. 

pas made any great sacrifice as far as I know; she re- 

fase comfortable offers at home in order to follow 

“ir. Grentle, 

Mies Sumph.—I beg your pardon; she might have 

married the Rev. Mr. Chimpy of Iceland. 

+ bady Peacemake.—In charity we are bound to believe 

a nothing but the best motives prompted Mr. and 

Seatle to aceept of their present situation at Gul- 

Pr Wag k. W ¢ have, alas! but too few Henry Martyns, 

* indeed have left al] to follow Christ. 


Mrs. Doutem.—1 hope so; but I only deny that she | 
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| Miss Sumph.—And it is certain that the Gentles have 


| made sacrifices ; for, you see, they both tell you so. 
Mrs. Doutem.—Please to go on, dear Mrs. Prosy. 
Mrs. Prosy mumbles over a few lines, then recom- 
mences: “But, in the midst of so many trying cireum- 
_ stances, we have here and there met with several cheer- 
ing occurrences. A little girl, Ora Saab, has been for 
/some months evidently showing an inquiring disposi- 
tion ; it is indeed a delightful task ‘to teach the young 
_ idea how to shoot.’ Little Ora has committed the whole 
| of Watt's Busy Bee in English to memory, which, con- 
| sidering the difficulties of the English language to a Gul- 
mahawk ear, I consider as a very great attainment ; and 
I look forward to Ora as likely to become a very useful 
assistant to me, in my arduous duties of teaching; and 
we have reason to be thankful that our own children, 
lovely babes, are all that the fondest parents could de- 
sire. Already little Tommy says, ‘ Dearest ma, take 
me with you to church; and his sister, Chatty, cries to 
go along with him. It is delightful to see such in- 
stances of early piety.” 


Now, if one of the world’s unspiritual ladies had ven- 
tured to put forth this, there would have been a sad 
outery ; and the chief merit of this book is, that the cen- 
sure proceeds from a quarter at which the persons whose 
improvement is sought cannot possibly eavil. 

Many of the Edinburgh Publie Charities pass in re- 
view, and none are found without drawbacks, and need of 
reform and improvement. The author, for instance, while 
she thinks that the inmates of the Bridewell and House 
of Refuge require a more rousing and impressive style 
of preaching, also allows that they would be the better 
of a more liberal supply of food. We shall again extract 
a few sentences, almost at random : 





I could wish that the allowance of food should be 
increased or diminished, according to the constitution of 
the inmates. There is but one state of stomach sup- 
posed to exist in Charitable Institutions, and I certainly 
wish that some pecuniary return should be made to some 
of the excellent workers who labour there ; but I fear, 
unless more money can be obtained, this plan will not be 
adopted. 

It has often annoyed me to hear ladies, who pretend 
to have common sense, have the presumption to think 
that by mere scolding, reproof, and talk, they can force 
| people to become good ; | am only surprised that the 
inmates behave as well as they do under the circum- 
stances. Think what we would feel at an advaneed 
period of life to be torn from our homes, and all at once 
made to conform to a kind of boarding-school life, and 
nearly deprived of liberty ; similar is the case with many 
a poor inmate of the House of Refuge ; and indeed it is 
my opinion that ladies or gentlemen should not be con- 
sidered as qualified members of Committees for chari- 
table purposes, till they have resided for at least a week 
in the House of Refuge, Bridewell, Prison, Workhouse, 
Penitentiary, or any other place of reformation, and not 
take upon them to make laws and regulations until they 
know from experience what possibly may be the feel- 
ings of an inmate of such places. 





A TEE-TOTAL BANQUET: THE SCENE AS ABOVE DESCRIBED. 


Miss P. aside.—This tee-totalism is not so bad as I ex- 
pected ; but Lady Arabella is very rich, who can afford 
to give a tee-total in this style.— Dr. Trueman says grace, 
and Mr. Faithful takes the lower end of the table, The 
China herb, which cheers but not inebriates, ia now ready 
| to be poured out. 


Lady A.—Tell Fanchon to bring me my viniagretge, 
and the aromatic salts out of the drawing-room ; I feel 
a slight headache.—Fanchon returns with the articles in 
| question, and Lady Arabella forthwith applics them to 
ie nose. Some of the opponents of the Anti-tobaceo So- 
| ciety, on a similar emergency, could hare dupe com- 


| mitted the enormity of taking a enuff. Low unequally 
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sccms the allotment of the good things of this world to our 
short-sighted limited riews. The rich sickly from luxury, 
the poor from deprirations ; the one overheated and irri- 
tated by too much warmth, the other shirering and starcing 


for an attack on the qood things set before them. But Mr. 
‘Faithful and Miss Humbug in cain attempt to understand 
the newly-inrented coffee-pot. Miss Emma Humbug at- 
tempts to explain, Mr. Faithful cainly attempts to under- 


i 


' 


the tread-mill, had such an instrument of punishmens 
existed in Jerusalem in those days?) No! his Words 

aH . ad sae is 
were peace : “Go and sin no more. Thy sins aro fi». 


given. He that is without sin among you, let him first 


from dearth of coal. Apparently all are now prepared cast a stone at her.” And even to the woman of Sams. 


ria, no word of reproach was uttered ; aud for the mu}. 


_titude who cried out, Crucify him! crucify him! }, 


prayed, “ Father, forgive them, for they kuow not what 


they do!” And has he not “left us an example that we 


stand, he touches a wrong spring, off starts the lid, out | 
spouts the boiling coffee ; at the same moment the lid flies | 


off from a sympathetic case of boiling water, a great fuss 
takes place, the table all corered with coffee yrounds, 
tea leares, §&c.; dears! vhs! ohs! heard from rarious parts 
of the table. All the ladies rise: much talk ensues; much 
adrice is given, At last it is happily discorered that no 
one is hurt; the consternation subsides; the gowns are 
wiped ; fingers are held up; and the obstreperous coffee- 
pot and rase are sent off in disgrace, and are replaced by 
a plain Rockingham pet and kettle of the same—the uproar 
ceases. This comes of tee-totalism, murmurs Miss Pendra- 


gon; howerer, order is re-established, and they all make | 
sense must point out to you the necessity of having 


an excellent ineal, talking on a cariety of miscellaneous 
subjects. Lady Arabella then rose. Mr. Faithful re- 
turned thanks, and the party adjourned to the drawing- 
room; and Lady Arabella, who was an excellent musi- 


should follow his steps.” 

Lady S.—I agree entirely with you, Dr. Truemap. 
there is too little of that heavenly spirit amongst may 
which grieves when it hears of sins, and cries and sheds 
tears of bitter sorrow over our fallen fellow-creatures - 
this, no doubt, is one reason why so little fruit appears 
from our labours, we are all so apt to blame the 
wretched creatures with whom we converse, withoy: 
sufficiently taking into consideration the disadyanta. 
geous circumstances in which they have been placed 
not reflecting that but for the restraining grace of God, 
with all our advantages, we might have been worse. 

M iss Selfesteem.—But surely, Lady Sensible, your good 


strict rules, calculated to promote the cause of religion 


cian, opened the grand piano, and with her daughter, | 


Miss Matilda Wishirell, sang that beautiful duct from 
Handel, “Oh Lorely Peace,” “and “in sweetest Har- 


mony they Lired,” and finally, “ Lord remember Darid.” | 
Many of the company enjoyed the music rery much; but 
a great measure virtue is its own reward, so is Vice its 


Lady Arabella on this occasion thought it was better to 


seize the opportunity of concersing with Dr. Trueman and | 


Accordingly the instrument was closed, 


Mr. Faithful. 


and the party seated themsel res in groups in different parts | 
_will repay, saith the Lord.” 


of the room. 
THE RATIONALE OF LADIES’ SOCIETIES. 

Lady Sensiile.—I1 think my good friend Miss Pendra- 
gon threw out hints, before we went to tea, as if she 
thought that our associations, as we call them, of ladies, 
did not always adopt the most judicious means for the 
amelioration and moral improvement of the destitute and 
depraved of our own countrywomen. 

Miss Lov! ymind.—Oh, certainly, we have much reason 
to lie low in the dust, when we see how often our best 
efforts turn out to be folly, and how little, yea, how less 
than little, we can accomplish in our own strength. 

Miss Se/fignoramus.— And pray, ma’am, I should like 
to know what other means you or any other Christian 
lady in your wisdom could suggest, as better adapted 
than those adopted by our Society, for improving the 
moral condition of the poor? What can be better than 
long imprisonment, short commons, and hard work! 

Lady S.—Why, I believe the solitary system has 
never been productive of much good. 

Miss Sel festeem.— Why, ma’am, you'll allow Mrs. Fry 
to be of some authority, and she, you know, entirely ap- 
proves of the solitary system. 

Lady S.— Pardon me, Miss Selfesteem, Mrs. Fry ap- 
proves of the separate, not the solitary system. 

Miss L.-Far be it from me to attempt to regulate 
either the laws or morals of the land, but this is my own 
experience, 

“Dumb let all other legislators be, 
And only Jesus legislate for me.” 


and morality, in every institution which ladies profess. 
ing religion undertake to superintend. 

Lady S.—Oh, certainly ; and every gentle means 
taken to see them enforced ; but to punish is a delicate 
and a doubtful matter, and, when absolutely necessary, 
requires to be done with great tenderness, much gentle. 
ness, great love, and with the consideration that, as in 


own punishment ; and in all cases of injury and injus- 
tice done to us as private individuals, we should recall 
to our remembrance that text, ‘*Vengeance is mine ; | 


We earnestly hope that Dr. Trueman’s exhortation 
will not be without effect among the rigidly righteous. 

We have no room for the family group of the Out-o/- 
worlds, whose vanity and pride are as much in its pomps 
and shows as those of any unrenewed person whatever ; 


‘nor for many other shrewd and clever showings-up of 


Dr. T.—\ must say I agree with Miss Lowlymind, in | 
thinking that there is rather too great a tendency in the | 


Christian world at present, to imagine that much of the 
great work of conversion may be accomplished by con- 
finement, deprivations, lectures,and laws, almost amount- 
ing to severity ; the natural heart is cruel, severity may 
harden or break the spirit; but love alone can subdue 
aryl soften the stony heart. 
of the Saviour of sinners while on earth! I own he 
spoke with a power no mere man ever possessed, and 
that circumstances are much altered, though the heart 
of man remains the same, since his advent upon earth. 
Did he command Mary Magdalene and other sinful 
romen to be placed in solitary confinement or sent te 


And what was the manner | 


the Spiritual exclusives : but heartily commending the 
book for its spirit, its object, and its execution, we con- 
clude with those observations on the duty of almsgiv- 
ing :— 


There are many who fully admit the urgency of the 
call upon Christians to charity or alms-deeds, yet who 
so limit the qualifications they require in the recipients 
of their bounty, that their sphere is narrow indeed: their 
own church—their own parish—their own dependants— 
and the almost sweepingly exclusive clause, perfect 
worth, in the objects to be relieved. To the first of these 
we reply, that we admit strongly that “if any provide 
not for his own, and specially for those of his own 
house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than anit 
fidel,” 1 Tim. v. 8. “As we have therefore opportunity, 
let us do good unto all men, especially unto them who 
are of the household of faith,” Gal. vi. 10. To the latter 
we answer, “Our Heavenly Father maketh his sun 
rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the 
just and on the unjust,” Matt. v. 45. And we would 
call their attention to the important lessons taught B 
Matt. xviii. 32, 33. “I forgave thee all that debt— 
oughtest thou not therefore to have had compassion 
thy fellow-servant!” and in the parable of the good Sa- 
maritan, Luke x. 29—38, we are taught to relieve Br 
sery, as we have opportunity, without regard to circum 
stances, sect, or party. 

Thus, all the plausible and not unfounded fears of 
many, to countenance vice, idleness, luxury, extra® 
gance, laziness, &c., are fully answered in the foregoims, 
and in many other passages of Scripture: and it is oOfF 
ous, that the risk incurred of relieving the unworthy, # 
a less evil than that of allowing a fellow-creature @ 
perish for want of food and raiment, because we 
opportunity of scrutinizing their character, 
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There is another class of objectors, orthodox-talkers | to readers than that which Scott has given of the serpent- 


—yet I much fear self-deceivers—who have almost per- 
suaded themselves and others, that those who practice 
alms-giving to any amount, are in great danger of rest- 


and quote the beginning of the 13th chapter of Corin- 
thians as an apostolic warning against the danger of giv- 
ing all one’s goods to feed the poor.* 


We are again tempted, by the remarks on the virtu- 


ous denunciation of the Widow Do-il/, a common street | 
_ zeal applied the antidote. This Review made so strong 


beggar, whose farewell entertainment is thus placed in 
justa-position with an aristocratic banquet :— 


We have been informed that Widow Do-ill gave a 
farewell feast, on the evening preceding her departure, 
to her friends, at Lucky Macleek’s. This coming to the 
ears of the rigid sticklers for economy in the poor, was 
made a pretence for closing their hands against street 
beggars. 
ment were raised by open begging. Perhaps it was a 
pic-nic ; but we do not speak from personal knowledge. 
We have been informed that, some years ago, it was cus- 
tonary in the city of Bath, for guests to leave their con- 
tributions on the table, for remuneration for lights and 
waiters ; and that, in the Modern Athens, the most 
splendid entertainments are given upon tick,—while the 
ostentatious, though perhaps unconscious host, is already 
deeply in arrears to his creditors. The halls of enter- 


' 
i 


| 


ing in “dead works,” “deeds of the law,” Rom. iii. 20., | naked, and repulsive deformity. 


like cold-blooded Graham of Claverhouse, whom M‘Crie 
has stripped of his glossy skin,and exhibited in his natural, 
Though we will never 
believe that Seott wrote that which is perhaps the finest 
of his novels with malice prepense against the Covenant- 
ers and high-flying Presbyterians, there is no question 
that Old Mortality contains bane to the cause of truth 
and freedom, against which Dr. M‘Crie has with fervent 


an impression at the time, that Mr. Scott, who had pre- 


| viously made up his mind to take no notice of criticism, 


The funds employed in giving this entertain- , 





tainment, and the viands, were indeed somewhat differ- | 


ent. In the higher circles every element was laid under 


contribution :—fowls of the air,—fish of the deep sea,— | 
the deer of the forest,—the spices of Arabia,—fruits of | 


every clime,—wines of every country, from humble port 
to imperial tokay,—all prepared with scientific skill, and 
served with luxurious taste, composed this feast. At the 
other feast, there was fried pork, and salt-fish, and 
cheese, and ale, and whisky, and tobacco-pipes. 


The | 


subjects of conversation were in some respects similar, | volume, in which, upon the question of the right of wo- 


though couched in different terms; and reformers and | 


anti-reformers mingled in both circles—in the one, the 


characters of the notorious charitable and uncharitable | 


downs of the powers that be.” 
We now exhort the religious female world to look 
steadfastly into this mirror held up by one of themselves. 


by his Son, 1 vol. 8vo., pp. 676. 


These collected Remains of a popular and excellent | 


Writer consist of reprints of Biographies, Reviews, and 
occasional Pamphlets upon subjects connected with Ec- 
elesiasticalaffairs,and principally Church Governmentand 
Discipline. The Brocrapuies will permanently form the 
most valuable portion of the work. They are those o 


eminent Scottish Worthies, or illustrious Protestant | 


Reformers of foreign countries, and are written with 
knowledge and love. The Reviews are chiefly of a de- 
feusive, or controversial nature, and are distinguished 
a* much by acuteness and intellectual power as by the 
Peculiar opinions of the writer. One Review, of great 
length, in which Dr. M‘Crie, strong in the faith, buckled 
b> his armour, and took the field against the mighty 

Wizard of the North” during the very potency of his 
*nehantments, ought to be studied, as a corrective, by 
those who draw their notions of the true character of the 
Scottish Covenanters from the descriptions of Scott, and 
"till more by those who take their ideas of the cavaliers 
from the same suspicious source. There never was 4 
more erroneous impression of a public character conveyed 


_ 


oie A 





K.. .. very few have ever been known to impoverish them- 

ea, vy) i¥ing to the poor! Dr, Coldstream, who died lately, 
#* alleged to have done s0. 

*0. XC—VOL, vu, 


found it necessary to defend himself; which he did indi- 
rectly in the Quarterly Review, in a Review of one of 
his own Romances. The controversy, from the emi- 
nence and attainments of the opponents, is one of no or- 
dinary interest. In historical learning, and unwearied 
minute research, we need not say that Sir Walter Scott 
was no match for the author of the Life of John Knox ; 
and one almost regrets that so much learning and inge- 
nuity should have been spent upon an indirect and 
merely vindicatory work. Scott and M‘Crie appear at 
this time to have been regarded as the champions of their 
different sides—Scott, in the Quarterly Review, at- 
tacking the Presbyterian party, in such articles as the 
Review of Kirkton’s History of the Church of Scotland ; 
and M‘Crie, in the Edinburgh Review, recriminating or 
defending in his notice of Turner’s Life and Times. 

A Pamphlet, originally published before the passing 
of the famous Veto Act, and entitled “What ought the 
General Assembly to do at the Present Crisis,” comes in 
pat to the times. There is one original article in the 


men to vote in the election of Ministers and Elders, Dr. 
M‘Crie takes the ungallant side ; but allows (as a matter 


were freely discussed ;-—in the other, the “ups and | Of expediency only) women to vote in those congrega- 


_ tions where the innovation is already practised. 


Whatever may have been the opinions of Dr. M‘Crie on 


| the rights of Christian women, there can be no doubt 
| that the Candlishes, Cunninghams, and Chalmerses of the 


The Miscellaneous Writings of Dr. M‘Crie. Edited | 


Church will at once recognise the claims of the sex, since 
they have lately keenly canvassed them of all ages and 
| degrees, both for money to carry on the war with the Civil 
Courts, and for names to swell petitions to the Queen 
'and the Parliament, about matters which require fully 
/as much judgment as the choice of a pastor or an elder. 
| These Rev. Gentlemen, at least, will now grant the same 
freedom to women which is allowed to them in the Seces- 
sion Church, where they have as much to say in the 
choice of a spiritual teacher as women usually have in 
the choice of a husband, whatever use they may make 
of either of these rights. It must at all events be con- 
ceded, that nothing can be more unfair, not to say in- 
sulting, than to make convenient tools of the poor wo- 
men in one set of circumstances, and to treat them with 
exclusion and contempt in another, where their agency 
does not happen to be wanted for party purposes. One 
argument used by Dr. M'Crie is, that women being in 
general the majority in congregations, would, if they bad 
the right of voting, take the choice of the pastor into 
their own hands—“thus usurping authority over the 
man.” But this is plainly sophisem. If the ladies are 
entitled to such rights at all, they must also have the or- 
dinary rights of all majorities ; nor is it very probable 
that they would all combine against the men We re- 
commend the volume as an important sddition to 
| M‘Crie's works. os 
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The Domestic Management of the Sick-Room. By 
Anthony Todd Thomson, M.D., F.L.S., &c. &c. 
Longman & Co. Pp. 506. 


This useful and instructive treatise is inscribed to the 
Women of Great Britain ; and no better volume has for 
years been written for their information and guidance. 
A copious introduction treats of the causes and symptoms 
of disease ; the tendencies of particular habits of life upon 
health; and the influences of food, air, exercise; andalso of 
the recognition and prevention of particular diseases, and 
the common prognostics of disease. This introduction, 
though not absolutely essential to the specific directions 
given concerning the sick-room, is indispensable to ar 
intelligent acquaintance with the endless variety of cir- 
cumstances which may arise, and with the duties which 
the care of the sick and convalescent demand from the 
nurse. Were every observer not aware of the lamentable 
stupidity and prejudices of regular sick-nurses, and of 
the ignorance and helplessness of women in the sick- 
room,who are otherwise what is considered,well-educated 
and accomplished, some of the directions might be con- 
sidered too minute and trifling to be placed in a printed 
page. But those who are most competent to judge will 
be the least ready to pronounce any one of them super- 
fluous ; and perhaps it is in small things that the author 
is really most original, and calculated to be most gene- 
rally useful. 

After the introduction above alluded to, the Doctor 
begins with the choice and furnishing of the sick-room, 
when the lingering nature, or particular character, of 
the disease makes it necessary to appropriate a room to 
the patient and nurse. He discusses Ventilation, Clean- 
liness, Quiet, Darkening, and so forth, before he reaches 
that important matter, the qualifications of a nurse. 
Her qualifications being carefully pointed out, we are 
next instructed in her duties in many classes of circum- 
stances specified ; and this necessarily occupies a con- 
siderable space, and forms indeed the main business of 
the treatise. A chapter is devoted to the management 
and dict of the convalescent, which, from the nurse, 
requires equal intelligence, and more delicacy, than the 
management of the sick ; another to cookery for the sick 
and convalescent ; and a concluding section, of extreme 
interest, treats of Mental Influences upon the body in 
disease and convalescence. But we shall best illustrate 
the nature of the work by a few specimens in different 
styles. 

We imagine it is not yet very generally understood by 
the non-medical, that Lrysipelas, now become so fre- 
quent, is in many cases an infectious febrile disease ; yet 
SO it is. 


Erysipelas is, in many cases, an infectious febrile di- 
sease ; but, like every other malady which is capable of 
being communicated from one person to another, it only 
attacks those predisposed to receive the infection. What 
state of body causes this predisposition is not well un- 
derstood ; but it is probably connected with derange- 
ment of the digestive organs, or, in other words, an 
irritable state of the stomach and bowels. On this 
account, individuals who are exposed to the infection, 
or who are liable to attacks of the disease, should be 
careful in dict, avoiding indigestible and irritating food, 
not indulging in excesses of any kind, and sedulously 
relieving the bowels ; but at the same time avoiding the 
too = re of purgatives. 

en erysipelas appears in a house, the sick pe 
should be separated from the healthy inmates : -_ shes 
the termination of the disease, whether that be favour- 
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| able or otherwise, the bedding and bed-clothes should be 
washed and fumigated ; and the room, after fumigation 
white-washed and painted. So infectious is erysipela: 
| that even this system of cleansing is sometimes insu, 
cient to check the extension of the disease. In one g? 
the wards of the Infirmary of Montrose, notwithstanding 
all the patients were removed, and fumigations ap, 
white-washing were adopted, the disease continued ty 
attack every fresh patient who was placed in it; so tha: 
it, at length, became necessary to shut up the Infirmar, 
for a considerable time. . 

When erysipelas has once made its attack, few di. 
seases are more apttorecur. The best mode of guarding 
against this susceptibility is to invigorate the body, with. 
out inducing plethora. I have seen the tepid shower. 
bath most useful in such cases. A moderate share of 
wine may be taken, but malt liquors should be avoided, 





RULES FOR THE PREVENTION OF RHEUMATIS®M. 


Rheumatism is improperly regarded as an inflamma. 
tory affection of the joints: the pains and inflammatiog 
there stand in the same degree to the disease as the 
pustules or the scarlet eruption, in small-pox and in 
scarlet fever, do to these diseases. In rheumatism, the 
pains are merely the symptoms of a general disease: it 
is to this therefore that the attention is to be turned. 
There is, in every instance, a condition of plethora which 
constitutes the predisposition to rheumatism, and which 
renders cold or exposure to currents of air capable of 
producing the disease. With the medical treatment it 
is not my intention to interfere; but with respect to the 
prevention of the attack, or the warding off its retura 
after it has been relieved, we would lay down the fol- 
lowing rules :— 

1. It is of the utmost importance to commence the 
renewal of the movements of the affected joints as early 
as possible after the pain is allayed. Their strength 
and flexibility depend solely on the early renewal of 
motion: on the contrary, rest tends to retard the health 
of the affected parts, which remain painful and stiff, and 
resist every movement which is attempted: the more 
motion is cultivated, the sooner are the limbs restored 
to their natural functions. Their exercise recovers the 
balance of the circulation, prevents effusion, aids absorp- 
tion, and consequently favours flexibility. If rest le 
indulged, from the dread of pain, the joints and the 
parts surrounding them become rigid, contracted, and 
permanently impaired, whilst the muscles waste aud 
lose their power of contracting. 

2. Friction, and the daily use of the salt-water shower- 
bath,* have a powerful effect in warding off the returns 
of the disease. 

3. Flannel next the skin is essential; but it should 
not be worn during the summer months. It ought not, 
however, to be too soon left off, nor too late resumed. 

4. Acids, saccharine matters, pastry, and whatever 
/ can contribute to a dyspeptic state of the digestive 
| organs, should be avoided ; and, unless the strength be 
greatly reduced, water should be the only beverage. 

When romiting of blood has once occurred in any pet 
son, it is very apt to recur, sometimes spontaneously, 
sometimes on exposure to exciting causes ; such, for ex 
ample, as violent mental emotions, whether of a de 
pressing or an exciting kind; the sudden stoppage 
some customary evacuation, such as blood from piles; 
or, in females, the sudden suppression of the monthly 
uterine secretion, from exposure to cold or other cause» 
It is, therefore, of much importance for individuals 
ject to this species of hemorrhage to maintain 33 Pe 
fect a state of mental tranquillity as possible, to keep 
the bowels open by exercise ; and, if purgatives be re 
quired, by mild aperients, avoiding drastic cathartis 
and all mechanical or other irritants. 


From the observations on Ventilation, we copy th 
following :— 








Under no circumstances, it is searcely necessary 
a cnt 








* The salt-water shower-bath is made by the addition of 4 
} quart of salt brine to three psilsful of water. 
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k, is the ventilation of the sick-room so essential | 
as in febrile diseases of an infectious kind. It may, | 
however, be consolatory to those whose duty it is to at- | 
tend such cases, to know, that infection communicated 
through the air rarely extends above a few feet from | 
the body of the patient ; and, even in the most malig- | 


nant diseases, with the exception of confluent small-pox | 
sad scarlet fever of the worst kind, its influence does | 


not exceed a few yards, if the room be well ventilated. 
On the contrary, if ventilation be neglected, the power 
of infection becomes greatly augmented from its con- 
centration in confined and quiescent air: it even settles 
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ing matter by chemical agents or fumigations. It is un- 
necessary to give any account of the numerous substances 
which have, at different periods, been used for this pur- 
pose ; but merely to mention, that the most efficient of 
them, and that one which is most commonly employed, 
is chlorine, either simply diluted with atmospherical air, 
or mixed with air and moisture. The mode of extri- 
cating and employing it shall be described under the 
head of Fumigations. I may add here, that the sub- 


| stance most commonly employed as a disinfecting agent, 


| 


upon the clothes of the attendants and the furniture of | 


the room; and these imbibe it most readily when their 
texture is woolly, fur, or cotton, or any loose or downy 
substance capable of receiving and readily retaining the 
siz. Smooth and polished surfaces do not easily receive 
or retain infectious matter; consequently, the nurses 
and attendants, in cases of infectious diseases, should 
have glazed gowns, and aprons of oiled silk. 

[n no infecticus diseases are these rules more essen- 
tially necessary than in small-pox and scarlet fever. It 
is well known that, if the bed-clothes of a patient la- 
bouriag under either scarlet fever or small-pox be closely 
folded up, they will retain the infectious matter, and 
communicate the disease at a great distance of time; 
but the influence of free ventilation is so great, that 
medical practitioners who are attending small-pox pa- 
tients, and who go from them into the open air, do not 
spread the disease. Indeed, all infection is weakened 
by dilution with air. The danger of infection is aug- 
mented if, along with bad ventilation, the atinosphere of 
‘be room be moist from any cause. 

It is further consolatory to know that the infectious 
matter, even of the most virulent description, is not 
poisonous to every one who is placed within the sphere 
of its influence. <A predisposition of the body to receive 
the infection must exist before it can be communicated ; 
s condition which is augmented by fatigue and watch- 
ing, defective nourishment, mental depression, or any- 
thing which can lower the vital powers. The necessity, 
therefore, of maintaining these by attention to rest, a 
sufficient quantity of good and generous diet, and cheer- 
fuluess of mind, need not be insisted upon. 

In every case of infectious disease, the attendants, 
even in the best ventilated rooms, should stand on the 


windward, or that side of the sick-bed from which the | 


current of air comes; as, by neglect of this rule, and 
by standing in the current which has passed over the 


| namely, vinegar, is of very little value ; and that pas- 


tiles, camphor, and other odorous matters, are worse than 
useless. I think I am authorized, also, in affirming, 
that no fumigating or disinfecting agent is equivalent to 
cleanliness, frequent changes of the sheets and linen of 
the patient, and free ventilation, for checking the pro- 


| pagation of infection. 





patient, the infectious exhalations are blown upon them | 


in a direct stream from the body of the patient. The 
attendants should never lean over the sick: norshould 


nurses should always be supported by a nutritious and 

generous diet ; but not by brandy nor any other spirit. 
_ The term infection, in its most extensive signification, 
implies some deleterious matter, originating from any 
fource, and transmitted through the air, which is capable 
of causing diseases in the human body. When this 
matter is emanated from the diseased bodies of men, the 
‘erm is frequently regarded as synonymous with con- 
‘anon; but, in strictness of language, the latter refers 
ouly to the communication of disease by contact. What- 
‘ver may be the matter of infection, it may enter the 
vody through the medium of the lungs, or by the saliva, 
. even through the surface, if the skin be abraded, or 
‘any ulceration be present. The influence of infectious 
matter is evidently exerted on the nervous system, dis- 
ts beamed by debility, inertness, dislike to motion, 
noe ity and despondency of mind, and by the pro- 
a n of a disease similar to that of the person from 

*m the infectious matter has proceeded. 

‘a es the view of preventing such results, not only is 
ney ‘ssary to dilute the atmosphere of the room with 
air, but also to destroy the virulence of the infect- 
ttc 
* The dj 


hve. ck usually regarded as infectious are typhus 
cough on child-bed (puerperal) fever, influenza, hooping- 
; 2 “ohsumption in its latter stages, small-pox, chicken- 
PX, easles, scarlet fever, erysipelas, _ 








Almost every individual has, at one time or other of 
his life, been teased and irritated by the application of 
leeches in the ordinary bungling way. This may seem 
a very simple affair ; and it is often managed by females 
pretending to no skill whatever in nursing the sick ; 
and yet the difference between the common mode and the 
best mode is very considerable ; and, what is more to 
our purpose, also illustrative of the practical uses of this 
treatise :— 

Leeches are seldom properly applied or managed. The 
part to which they are intended to be applied should be 
washed with a little soap and warm water, then with 
simple cold water, and, lastly, well dried. If the part 
be hot and inflamed, the leeches should be put, for a 
few minutes, into tepid water ; and this should be done, 
also, when they are to be applied in the mouth, or to 
any part of the body warmer than the general surface ; 
but, at all times, before they are applied, they should be 
dried between the folds of a clean, soft towel. The 
easiest and best mode of applying them is, first, to place 
the number to be used in a hollow, made with the points 
of the fingers, in a towel folded like a napkin; then so 
to turn the towel and the leeches upon the part where 
it is intended they should fix, that the towel will cover 
them. The hand must be kept over the towel to pre- 
vent their escape until they all bite, which usually hap- 
pens in a few minutes; then the towel may be removed. 
By this method, twenty or thirty leeches can be applied 
more rapidly, and with less trouble, than two, when each 


| leech is separately applied. If this plan, however, can- 


not be pursued, owing to the nature of the part to which 
they are to be applied, as, for example, the inner or 


x ; outer angle of the eye, then the simplest method is to 
they receive their breath. The health, also, of the | 








scratch the skin with the point of a needle, and to apply 
the leech to the spot moistened with the blood. When 
they are to be applied within the mouth, or any external 
cavity, each leech should be put into a large quill, with 
its head towards the open end, which should be applied 
to the part, and retained upon it until the leech is fixed, 
when the quill may be gently withdrawn. 

Leeches should never be forcibly detached, as their 
teeth are apt to separate, and, being left in the wound, 
to cause an erysipelatous inflammation on the part. 
They should be permitted to drop spontaneously, which 
being the result of a temporary suffocation (asphyzria,) 
all muscular energy ceases in the animal, and the teeth 
shrinking, it drops off entire. A bread-and-water poul- 
tice, not too hot, should then be laid over the bites to 
encourage the bleeding. The invalid should be kept 
warm in bed when it is necessary to abstract a large 
quantity of blood. In general, the bites soon cease to 
bleed ; but, in some instances, a copious flow takes place ; 
and, therefore, to prevent exhaustion, the poultice should 
be frequently examined. This exhaustion is more likely 
to occur in children than in adults; and, for the same 
reason, leeches should not be applied upon children late 
in the evening, unless they are very urgently required. 
It is also proper, in young patients, to select for their 
application a part which its of pressure ; for ex- 
ample,a part over a bone or any other resi medium, 
as it is often very difficuls to staunch the b when 
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the leeches have been applied to the abdomen, or any 
unresisting bd ° . 


id be enerally understood that leeches will 
song , ’ ‘flashes of his genius, his unlooked-for episodes, shri! 


not bite, and are apt to fall off after they are fixed, if 
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each of them, while I felt my mind fascinated },y the 
prominent idea, and my enthusiasm kindled by ¢}, 


| works, he was repulsive to me as well as attractive, 1, 
| 


any peculiar odour be diffused through the air of the | dissonances, and bold modulations, gave me an unples. 
room ; a8, for instance, that of the vapour of hot vinegar, | sant sensation. But how soon did I become reconejje, 


or the smoke from burning brown paper, or that from 
lighting a candle with a sulphur match, or from blowing 
out a candle, or tobacco smoke ; neither will they bite if 
the person has been taking sulphur internally. 

Leeches are often applied, without surgical advice, to 


swellings of the breast during nursing ; but they are, in | 


such a case, of little use. Indeed, as a general rule, 


leeches should not be applied in any case without the | 


authority of the surgeon. 


In order to preserve leeches for re-application, very | 


little salt should be used to make them disgorge the 
blood; and they should be immediately afterwards 
thrown into clean water, which ought to be repeatedly 
changed, at least three or four times. Instead of salt,a 
little vinegar and water may be used ; or the leeches may 
be merely stripped through the fingers, and then thrown 
into clean water. 
should be only half full of water; but the water ought 
to be changed once in eight days. 

The manner and utility of the work may be inferred 
from the above extracts. It is plain, practical, and 
complete in details and directions ; in advice and obser- 
vation clear and judicious, without any alloy of profes- 
sional mystery or pedantry. 


The Lifeof Beethoven, Edited by Isaac Moscheles, 
Esq. 2 volumes, with Portrait, &c. &c. 

This isa translation of Schindler’s Biography of Beet- 
hoven, the original of which was, some months since, 
noticed so fully in Tait’s Magazine, as to preclude us 
from going into the work in its English dress. In- 
deed, the Memoir in the Magazine was not limited to 


Schindler’s Life, but adverted to other sources of infor- | 


mation not then laid open to the English public. This, 
however, is Schindler’s work at full length, with the im- 
portant addition of several of Beethoven’s original 
letters, and a number of anecdotes and traits which Mr. 


Moscheles has brought forward for the first time; to- | 


gether with gleanings from WeoGLer, and the great mas- 
ter’s pupil, Ries. 

To the lovers of music, these Memoirs have great, 
though melancholy, interest; nor can any one with in- 
difference contemplate the miseries of a great artist not 
the less worthy of sympathy, that the source of his 
unhappiness was chiefly his own unregulated mind ; 
originally, in all probability, ill-balanced, and exaspe- 


rated by the fearful calamity which fell upon him so | 
early in his career, and the many unfavourable external | 
circumstances to which musical genius appears pecu- | 


liarly exposed, among capricious princely patrons, and 
ignoble professional rivals. 
have already obtained wide circulation ; and, as a speci- 
men of the work, and a piece of fine and genial criticism, 
we take, in preference, this extract from the Editor’s 
Preface. 
Weber, became the secret worshipper of Beethoven, to 
whom he had the extreme delight of being introduced in 
1810; but, although Beethoven was kind, their relative 
positions, and the eccentric habits of the master, forbade 
intimacy. Ten years later, after Moscheles had been 
for some time established in London, he was received in 


Vienna by Beethoven with great cordiality ; and now we 
come to our extract :— 


My feelings with respect to Beethoven's music have 
undergone no variation, save to become warmer. In the 
first half-score of years of my acquaintance with his 


In order to preserve them, the vessel | 


Anecdotes of Beethoven | 


/tothem! All that had appeared hard, I soon found jp. 
| dispensable. ‘ 


The gnome-like pleasantries, which ,; 
‘first appeared too distorted—the stormy masses ,¢ 
sound, which I found too chaotic—I have, in after. 
| times, learned to love. But, while retracting my early 
critical exceptions, I must still maintain as my creed 
that eccentricities like those of Beethoven are reconcile. 
able with his works alone, and are dangerous models tp 
_other composers, many of whom have been wrecked jp 
their attempts at imitation. Whether the musica] world 
ean ever recognise the most modern examples of effyr; 
to outdo Beethoven in boldness and originality of og. 
ception, I leave to future generations to decide. 
| But all that I have ever felt or thought of Beethoven. 
| his elevation above all his contemporaries, and his jy. 
| portance to art, are so beautifully expressed by the cele. 
brated critic, H. G. Nageli, that I shall not forbear to 
avail myself of a passage in one of his lectures. * * ¢ 
It may be necessary to premise, that the critic considers 
J.S. Bach as the fountain-head of instrumental music, 
and ascribes its further and gradual development to 
C. P. E. Baeh, J. Haydn, Mozart, Clementi, Cramer, 
Pleyel, until the art attained its climax under Beethoven 
at the beginning of the present century.—* Beethoveg 
(says Nigeli) appeared a hero in the art; and where 
shall the historian find words to depict the regeneration 
he produced, when the poet himself must here feel ats 
loss! Music had received two-fold injury in its purity 
of style—I mean instrumental music, unaided by the 
charms of vocalisation, as it had existed at the point w 
which it had been elevated by the Bachs. Mozart's 
Cantabile, as contrasted with the strict school, and 
Pleyel’s divertimento style, had diluted and debased it ; 
_and to Beethoven, the hero, do we owe its regeneration 
now and for ever. Instinctively original, keenly search- 
ing for novelty, resolutely opposing antiquated forms, 
and freely exploring the new world which he had creat 
ed not only for himself, but for all his brethren in the 
art, he may be said to have set to all a task, the solution 
of which is a constant regeneration of design and idea ; 
thus giving full scope to the emanations of the mind. 
Beethoven’s music wears an ever-varying aspect, bright 
in all its changes, yet could its language not at once 
| become familiar to those who had lulled their higher 
powers to rest with the hum of Divertimentos and 
Fantasias, whilst on all sides the worshippers of the 
| Cantilena were heard to exclaim, ‘ And is such originality 
| beautiful! and should there not be beauty to render 
originality palatable !’—little thinking that Beethoven’ 
weapons were of a higher order, and that he conquered, 
| not by winning over his hearers to the soft Cantilens 
alone, but by speaking in sounds unearthly, thrilling, 
| penetrating, filling the soul, and carrying along—ne 
individuals, but cities—even the whole of Europe. As 
, to the art of pianoforte playing, that too gained a new 
aspect under him; running passages were set aside; 
| the staccata style took unexpected forms in his hands. 











He introduced combinations of distant intervals, ory 
in their very aspect, and heightened by peculiarities | 
| rhythm and staccatos, absorbing in their sparkling bril 


In early life, Mr. Moscheles, the pupil of | liancy the Cantabile, to which they formed a glaring 


Unlike Steibelt, Dussek, and some of thet 
contemporaries, in their endeavours to draw out 
tone (filez le son,) Beethoven would throw it out is de- 
tached notes, thus producing the effect of a founta® 
gushing forth and darting its spray on all sides, well 
contrasting with the melodious episodes which he # 
preserved, But a genius like his soon found the lim 
of pianoforte music too narrow a sphere to move ™® 
and he produced, in turn, works for stringed instr 
ments, and for a whole band. Nevertheless, he ae" 
would dive into the mysteries of the science of counle® 
point ; had he done so, he would have trodden the pats 
of a J. S, Bach, and his imaginative vein, as well 36 


contrast. 
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creative genius, might have been checked. Let us then 
bow to him as the inventor, par excellence, of our era.” 


Our next and concluding extract shall be an illustra- 
tion of princely patronage, taken direct from Schindler: 
prince Nicholas von Galitzin deserves to be branded, and 
genius revenged, as far as the press has the power of 
sounding the voice of truth :— 


In the beginning of the year 1824, Beethoven received 
from a Russian prince his first extremely flattering letter, 
with a request that he would write one or two instru- 
mental Quartetts, and dedicate them to the writer. The 
terms proposed were highly agreeables the condition 
being added, that the prince should possess both of the 
works to be composed fora full yearas his sole property, 
and that, after the lapse of that time only, the master 
should have a right to publish them. This condition, 
which served to increase the loss that he eventually sus- 
tained, was not at first agreed to by Beethoven, but 
afterwards punctually fulfilled. 

This was soon followed by a second letter to the same 
purport, and just as some serpents are said by their giance 
io fascinate their destined prey, did Beethoven, by whom 
adulation was in general tvutally disregarded, appear 


intoxicated by the flatteries of the Russian prince. He 


abandoned the composition of the Oratorio by C. Bernard, 
which was already begun, and set about a Quartett for 
Prince Nicholas von Galitzin, but before it was ready 
the prince applied for a second, and soon after for a third, 
and found means to gain over Beethoven so entirely, 
that he seemed to think no more of the Oratorio, of the 
tenth Symphony. or even of a work which he had already 


planned, and which was to be the grand effort of his | 


life, the conclusion of his artistical exertions—namely— 
the setting Géthe’s Faust to music. 
has to thank this man only that all these works, as well 
a3 a grand Requiem which the composer had also pro- 
jected, remained unwritten, and for this he can never 
makeamends. But let us proceed. The sum agreed on 
for the Quartetts, to be written for this princely Miecenas, 
was 125 ducats. Beethoven, however, received from St. 
Petersburg nothing but letters filled with questions con- 
cerning doubtful or difficult passages in these Quartetts, 
towhich the fullest and most circumstantial replies were 
immediately despatched, and it would be highly desir- 
able, for the intelligibility of the pieces in question, that 
these answers should be published ;* but never did he 
receive a single ruble. It was not till the month of 
December, in the year 1826, when a long illness had 
occasioned him considerable pecuniary embarrassment, 
that he applied to the prince for the stipulated sum, re- 
presenting his distressed situation ; but received no 
answer. 
begged the Austrian ambassador and the banking-house 
of Stieglitz at St. Petersburg, in private letters, to make 
application to the prince. At length an answer arrived 
from the latter, that Prince Nicholas von Galitzin had 
gone to Persia to join the army, withont leaving them 
any instructions to remit money to Beethoven. In this 


painful situation Beethoven recollected the offer made | 


‘o him by the London Philharmonic Society, and wrote 
on the subject to Moscheles and Sir George Smart. I 
shall return again to this matter, and in the meantime 
I must be allowed to close this extraordinary case by 
observing, that if Prince Nicholas von Galitzin is still 
‘'ving, he can only hope to appease the manes of Beet- 
hoven by paying over this just debt of 125 ducats, either 
‘9 some charitable institution, or to the Bonn committee 
for the erection of a monument to his memory. 


Beethoven died early in the following year. 

Musicians and di/ettanti will find in this work many 
Pinions and criticisms which they may with profit 
ftudy; but the following remarks concern the entire 


ne 


. as ; 

( ° ca 
—_ ne Nd these answers, in Becthoven’s hand- writing, I 
“ia the year 1828, to Professor Marx, in Berlin, for the 


Berl i 
‘ oh, Musical Journal; but have never seen or beard of it 


BO. XC.— VoL, 3 Ill, 


The musical world | 


Beethoven wrote again, and at the same time | 
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number of auditors,—and for this reason we quote the 
passage. Beethoven declared one day, after one of his 
symphonies had been performed by an overcrowded 
orchestra, at the concerts of the great Musical Society 
of Vienna, that it never was his intention to write noisy 
music. 


He added, that his instrumental works required an 
_ orchestra of about sixty performers only ; for he was con- 
vinced that it was by such an orchestra alone that the 
rapidly-changing shades of expression could be ade- 
quately given, and the character and poetic subject of 
each movement duly preserved. That this declaration 
was dictated by sincere conviction will be readily ad- 
mitted when I acquaint the reader that Beethoven was 
anxious to have his works performed in their true spirit, 
at the Concerts Spirituels, the orchestra of which con- 
tained something like the number of performers he had 
specified ; and that he did not interest himself about 
their performance at the great music meeting. If double 
the amount of sixty performers displeased Beethoven, 
what would he have said of three or four times that 
number, no unusual orchestral occurrence at our music- 
festivals ? 


The next remark is Schindler's :— 


To perform Beethoven's music, without regard to 
meaning and clearness, is hunting to death the ideas of 
the immortal composer. This mode of performance 
naturally arises out of the manifest ignorance of the 
sublime spirit of those works. It is at the same time 
the cause of their profanation, and consequently of their 
having too soon fallen into disuse ; for the dignity and 
deep expression of many of the movements are sacri- 
ficed when a moderate rhythm is converted into the 
rhythm of dancing-time, especially if to this accelerate: 
time be added the clang of a superabundant number of 
instruments. Hlence may be traced the principal cause 
of that metamorphosis which suffices to convert a com- 
position of lofty poetic feeling into a cominon prosaic 
piece—a transformation which the performers may liter- 
ally be said to work out by the sweat of the brow. 


Schindler remarks farther of Beethoven's pianoforte 
' music: 


That pianoforte virtuosi, even of the highest rank, 
should have presumed to act the part of interpreters and 
lawgivers in Beethoven's music is a matter of regret: 
and all true admirers of the great master, who may 
wish to form a just notion of his Sonatas, either as to 
conception or execution, should be earnestly warned not 
to listen to their performance by any virtuoso who has 
laboured all his life on difficult passages, having only in 
view to improve the mechanical power of the fingers ; 
unless, indeed, it be merely bravura movements ; of which, 
thank Heaven, there are but few among these composi- 
_tions. Beethoven truly remarked, “that a certain class 

of pianoforte performers seemed to lose intelligence and 
_ feeling in proportion as they gained dexterity of finger- 
ing.” What can such bravura players make of the melo- 
dies of Beethoven, so simple yet so profoundly imbued 
| with sentiment! Precisely what Liszt makes of Schu- 
_bert’s songs—what Paganini made of the Cantilena in 

Rode’s concerto—and what Rubini makes of Beethoven's 
* Adelaide.” All these, it must be acknowledged, are 
tasteless perversions of beautiful originals—violations of 
truth and right feeling in all those points in which such 
offences can be most sensibly felt. 


New Edition of Tytler’s Scotland. 

The first volume of a new edition of this standard 
history has been published, at exactly half the price of 
the original edition. It is to appear in volumes, in al- 
ternate months, until concluded ; and in its present size 
forms a well-printed and handsome library book,—not 
so large as to be cumbersome, nor yet so small as to be 
uncomfortable to the eyes, from the still minuter type in 
which notes are usually printed ; but hitting the just me- 
2K 
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dium. In a prefatory note, Mr. Tytler mentions that 
this edition has been carefully corrected. One volume 
of the new edition contains exactly the contents of one of 
the original edition of what is now considered the Stand: 


ard History of Scotland. 


1. Memoirs of Christian Females. By the Rey. 
James Gardner. 


2, Records of Female Piety; comprising Sketches of 
the Lives of Women eminent for Religious Excel- 
lence. By James A. Huie. 


These two works are of the same general character ; 
and both are respectable compilations from more ex- 
tended memoirs, or the writings and letters of the 
individuals depicted. Dr. Gardner’s book is confined to 
women of modern times; while Mr. Huie carries his 
researches back to the earliest ages of Christianity. Be- 
ginning with Monica, the mother of St. Augustine, he 
concludes with Mrs. Wilson, the wife of the Indian mis- 
sionary, who had the honour of being nearly the first 
Englishwoman that made an attempt to educate female 
Hindoo children. Both works are deserving of praise ; and 
are likely to find a favourable reception among women, 
and especially with what is denominated the Religious 


Public.—We are rather surprised that Lady Morgan, | 


Mrs. Jameson, Miss Martineau, and others of that bold 
sisterhood, have never noticed, as significant of the true 
condition of women and the nature of opinion concerning 
thein,the fact placed before us in the title of these and many 


similar works, namely, that men almost uniformly de- | 
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| Summer’s Morning: a Poem. By Thomas Miller, 
Author of “A Day in the Woods,” “ Rura) 
Sketches,” &c. &c. 


The basketmaker has excelled himself in this piece o¢ 
beautiful and glowing description and poetical seytj. 
ment. The poem appears in trim so neat and summer. 
like, as to claim a place on the drawing-room table, inde. 


pendently of its intrinsic merits. 


| Flowers from the Holy Fathers. 


We have here poetical paraphrases, on themes, selected 
from the writings of the Fatners by a Roman Catholic, of 
| whichafewhave previously appearedinthe Catholic Maya. 

zine. They are written withelegance, ina spirit of ferven; 
| devotion, and with considerable poetic beauty and power, 

As a brief specimen, we select a few stanzas from the 

poem on a celebrated passage in St. Bernard, beginning 
“ Non nos preterat flos temporum, coronemus nog rosis, 
antequam marcescant.” 





Gather fair flowers before they fade ; 

Crown thee with roses ere they pass away ; 
Disport thee in the chequered shade ; 

And seize sweet pleasure while you may. 


Let slip no chance where jocund mirth 
May wreath in smiles the passing hour; 
And let us leave on Mother Earth 
Signs of joy and merry dower. 





Let us plant roses, and erect 
Symbols of gladness where we go; 

With pleasaunce be our birth-place decked, 
And sweetest memory dearer grow. 


signate the fair portion of the human creation by the general | 


sexual appellation of Fema/es, where it would seem absurd 
or ludicrous to speak of the other sex as Males. How, for 
example, would sound “ Memoirs of Christian .W/a/es,’— 
Dr. Gardner’s title ; or “ Records of Ma/e Piety,’ which 
is Mr. Huie’s; or * Accounts of Ma/es of Genius,”’—or 
of “ Remarkable British Ma/es,’—or “ Males eminent 
for Religious Excellence?” The fact which we have 
chosen to illustrate, by the titles of Dr. Gardner’s and 


Mr. Huie’s books, conveys no reflection whatever on the | 


authors of whom we are speaking, who merely follow the 

usage of society in speaking of women. 

Mrs. Sigourney’s Poems, Religious and Elegiac. 
1 volume. 

Pocahontas, and other Poems. By Mrs, L. I. Si- 
gourney. 1 volume. 


A complete edition of the poems of this favourite | 
American poetess—the “ Hemans of the New World,” | 
as she is often named—has been published by Tyas, in a | 


very neat style. The popular poems of this lady are, we 


Alas! how many bound desire 
Within the precincts of a day ; 

Ask pleasure here, and aim no higher 
Than rosy crowns that fade away. 


To-morrow we shall die !—alas! 

How darkly shall that morrow gloom : 
Whilst ye have let fair virtue pass, 

And fall into a fruitless tomb! 





| 


There is a Rock may not be riven— 
Blossoms that may not pass away— 

Seek ye that rest—it is in Heaven— 
Gather its sweets while yet ye may. 





Christians of every denomination must admire the sen- 
_ timent of the following expressive lines, the text of which 
| is also chosen from St. Bernard :— 


An earnest, ardent will for good, 
Increasing still with new desire, 

Still longing more and more for food,— 
Such is love’s holy, heavenly fire. 


} 


imagine, quite as well known among a certain order of 
English readers, as those of Mrs. Hemans herself—if 
not better—so speedily does the fashion of verse change 
and pass away. Collected volumes are always a severe 
ordeal to poets like Mrs. Sigourney, more distinguished 
by a certain mellifluous smoothness and graceful ten- | 
derness, than by originality or vigour; nor are we sure 
that she comes triumphantly off. 


Barrett’s Woman: a Poem, 

This popular poem is, we suppose, out of copyright. 
Mr. Colburn has published a neat edition of it, to which 
some eloquent anonymous editor has prefixed an eulo- 
gium upon the sex, anda retrospect of what may be 





called the history of women, 


Zeal for all virtue, more and more, 
Is the instinctive mark to prove 
That thou hast rightly learned to soar 
Upon the upward wings of love! 


Who does not every hour apply 
Fresh fuel to increase the flame ; 
Who lifts not up his heart on high ;— 
Knoweth of love but by the name. 


Who does not every day improve, 

And grow more pure each forward pace, 
Knows not the fire of holy love, 

Nor basks within its kindly rays. 


A firm resolve to welcome death 
Rather than grovel back in sin; 

To cling more loving to thy faith, 
And every day new worth to win. 
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To bow before affliction’s rod ; 
To nurse a contrite soul apart ;— 
Such are the fruits of love to God, 
Within the faithful glowing heart! 


As much to show the light in which Catholics consider 
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|Family Recollections and National Progress. By 


Miss Goldie, Author of “ Truth and Opinion.” 
The first part of this little work is devoted to remini- 


_seences which will delight all natives of Scotland, of the 


the doctrine of penance, as for a specimen of these Poems, | Olden time. Under the title ational Progress, Miss 


we select the following verses :-— 


My heart ran wide o’er sea and earth, 
| long’d for rest and quiet peace,— 
I gave the reins to boundless thought— 
I search’d for it in noisy mirth, 
| look’d for rest in sensual ease !— 
I sought for it,—and found it not. 


Soon as the airy phantom rose, 
It melted from my gaze away. 
It left me sad, and troubled more ; 
Unseemly joy gave place to woes— 
My sunshine grew a misty ray 
My brightest hopes were clouded o’er! 


The deeper that I clung to earth, 
The more I felt disquiet reign, 
More gloom girt round my choicest glee, 
For 1, the while, was nursing dearth, 
And hugging fast my iron chain, 
Away, my God, from peace and Thee ! 


The more I fled from Thee, my All, 
More sunk the iron in my breast ; 
Thou wert my peace, and still I fled, 
Deaf to the musie of thy call,— 
Senseless to thine appeals of rest— 
In seeming life, as | were dead! 


Still Thou didst press me, and didst give 
A penance to upbraid and chafe, 
Till I should melt before thy grace— 
Till I should turn to Thee and life, 
And tind in Thee a harbour safe— 
A refuge sure, and resting-place! 


Then didst Thou give my heart increase 
Of will and power, of love and light, 
That like a mighty river flows: 
Then did my heart recover peace ; 
And, turning from a world’s despite, 
In Thee, my God, found calm repose ! 


Moytcomery’s Satan: People’s Edition. [This is a | 


copyright work, which the author has published in the 
hew popular form for One Shilling.) 

Prose and Verse, from the most Popvtar GERMAN 
Actnors. By Wilhelm Klauer-Klattowski. 


The Fluctuations of Trade; or, The Secret of fore- 
seeing when Prices are going to Rise or Fall. By 
H. J. Wright, Esq. 


The professed object (how far soever it may be ac- 
complished by this pamphlet) is shown by an exposition 
of the power and workings of the Bank of England, 
Pat as the operations of that great establishment 
alect prices, 


Labour’ s Wrongs and Labour’s Remedy; or, The 
Age of Might and the Age of Right. By J. F. 
Bray. 

- well-meaning man, imbued with both the good and 

the evil of Socialism, has given the world his ideas on 

ad of the points which at present agitate society. 

“re is but too much cause for the complaints and 
érievances he enumerates ; but we are not so sure as to 
the remedies he suggests. 


- Records of Wesleyan Life. 
— isa religious tale, chiefly intended to illustrate 
: Peculiar habits of the Methodists in domestic life, in 
Ser church discipline, and in their eocia! relations. 


Goldie indulges in various, moral, metaphysical, and 
theological lucuBrations of a somewhat discursive kind. 


| 
| 
| Four Lectures on Spiritual Christianity, delivered 
| in the Hanover Street Rooms. By Isaac Taylor. 


These lectures were delivered at the request of the 
| Committee of the London City Mission. Their subjects 
are—lst, The exterior characteristics of Spiritual Chrie- 
tianity; 2d, Tae Truths peculiar to Spiritual Chris- 
tianity; 3d, The Ethical characteristics of Spiritual 
Christianity : 4th, Spiritual Christianity the hope of the 
world at the present moment. The discourses fully main- 
tain the previous high reputation of the lecturer, asa 
bold and adventurous thinker, within a certain range. We 
have been most attracted by the Fourth Lecture, though 
unwilling to augur so gloomily of the results of mere 
civilisation as the lecturer does. 


The Philosophy of Death. By John Reid, Surgeon, 
Markinch, 


This work is strictly medical and statistical, which 
| Wwe mention, as the title might mislead. The subject is 
| fertile ; and the writer has collected and arranged many 
| valuable facts bearing upon it, and gives a history of 
| those diseases in particular which are generally followed 
| by death, with the symptoms which mark its approach. 
| The work is composed in a popular style, and is highly 
| a to the intelligence, and professional attain- 
ments of the author. 





Last Thoughts on War. By Thomas Thrush. 


The author of this work, from conscientious convie- 
| tion that war, whether defensive or offensive, is opposed 
| to the will of God, as revealed in the Gospel, many years 
since resigned his commission as a captain in the navy, 
in a letter addressed to George the Fourth. That letter 
is here republished by him, in his eighty-first year, to- 
gether with others on the same subject, addressed to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. It is impossible not to be 
impressed by the earnestness with which this Christian 
veteran implores the divine blessing upon his humble 
endeavours to solemnly warn his countrymen against the 
atrocities and miseries of a system which he, with the 


| Quakers and some other religious sects, believe to be 
| opposed to the spirit of the gospel of Christ. 

Familiar Introduction to the History of Insects. 

By Edward Newman, F.L.S. 

We have here a complete popular treatise, begun some 
years since, and now brought to a happy conclusion. It 
is a kind of first book on Entomology, but may answer 
every purpose to nine-tenths of students. They are 
taught the art of preserving and classifying insects, as 
well as their history and physiology. The book is 
published by Van Voorst, which is enough as to the ac- 
curacy and beauty of its illustrative butter-flies, moths, 
and beetles. How many wonders does it unfold of the 
habits and instincts of the most minute individuals of the 
animated creation ! 

Ay; or the Conriict and Tarvwrn of Farrn. [The 
Memoir of a pious Sunday school-girl ; written by her 
teacher. } 
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NEW NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


Of these indispensable necessaries of life among the 
middle and higher classes of English society, the present 
season has been remarkably prolific. We shall name 


a few of the best; and 


I. Waldemar, an Historical Romance. By M. 
Ingemann. 3 vols. Saunders & Otley. 


404 


The author is a Danish writer of eminence among his 
own countrymen. His romance is translated by a young 
lady, who has been for some years residing in Denmark ; 
and it has had the advantage besides of passing through 
the hands of a competent editor. M. Ingemann has been 
called the “ Danish Scott.” He is undoubtedly of the 
school founded by Scott ; though, making every allow- 
ance for the disadvantages attending a translation, at a 
considerable distance below his great prototype. The 
work is, however, far above mediocrity ; and from the 
variety of incident and character, it is entertaining. It 
will, moreover, convey tothe English reader some know- 
ledge of the history of Denmark at a remote but exciting 
crisis, and also an idea of Danish manners and of its 
popular ancient literature. The countrymen of M. Inge- 
mann must still be susceptible of impressions from the su- 
pernatural, for which those of Scott have grown too frigid 
and matter-of-fact, or else the author has been too dar- 
ing in the employment of diablerie. 


II. Carleton’s Fawn of Spring- Vale, Clarionet, and 
other Tales. 3 vols. Curry & Co. Dublin. 

Some of these stories, by the author of the inimitable 

“ Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry,” have already 

appeared in The Dublin Unirersity Magazine; but the 
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Serle follows in the outline of his narrative the account 
which French historians and chroniclers have given of the 
Maid of Orleans ; filling that up, from a rich and even 
poetical imagination. Ifthere be an original and essen. 
tial difference between the Gauls and the Teutonic raco 
there is nothing in literature in which the dissimilitude 
is more conspicuous than in the views which Voltaire on 
the one hand, and Schiller and Southey on the other, 
have taken of the character and history of the Maid of 
Orleans. Mr. Serle, we need not say, has taken the same 
_ pure, holy, and ennobling view as the German dramatist 
and the English poet. 
fitted to warm and ameliorate the heart, while it gently 
excites and amuses the fancy. i. 
IV. The Marriage Mart; or, Society in India, By 
au Indian Officer. Colburn. 
The frame-work of these clever and lively sketches js 
of the simplest description. An amiable and beautify! 
young lady, Helen Sandys, is shipped off for the Man- 
RIAGE Mart, and thrown into society of all kinds which 
can afford the author a favourable opportunity of depie- 
ting Anglo-Indian character and habits of life ; which 
he does with spirit and fidelity. Nor are the Sketches 
confined to Indian officers and civilians, with their re- 
spective womankind, brats, and ayahs. They embrace 
the scenery and customs of Hindostan, and whatever of 
the picturesque and novel meets the eye of the newly- 
arrived European. Some of the Indian officers and civi- 
lians, old stagers, are evidently pictures from the life, 
and capitally hit ones. 





His romance we recommend as 


2? vols. 


—— ee 


PAMPHLETs. 
Constitution of the Cuurcnu of ScdTLAND, as Estap- 





“Fawn of Spring-Vale,” the longest tale, and that on 
which it is evident the author has bestowed the greatest | 
pains, appears for the first time. It is a Tale of Love 
and Woe, framed on the greatest-misery principle, but | 
fraught with beauty and delicacy, and displaying the 
workings of the passion in a mind of morbid sensibility, | 
with the elaborate minuteness of Richardson’s dissec- 
tions of the female heart. The tone is however un- | 
healthy ; of which the author seems aware, as in the pre- | 
face he states, that the Tale is meant as a warning to | 
the young and fair against an excess of sensibility, and | 
the foolish indulgence of a first love. The warning, | 
however, is more prominent in the preface than in the | 
course of the story; which fairly wears out the reader’s 
sympathies, by taxing them, if not too vehemently, yet 
far too long. 
III. Joan of Arc, the Maid of Orleans. By Thomas | 
James Serle, author of “ The Merchant of Lon- | 
don,” &e. Ke. Colburn. 


The author has given dramatic interest to this delight- | 
| 


? vols. 


ful romance by making the relater of the story the con- 
temporary, the survivor, and the early enthusiastic lover | 
of the inspired and heroic maid, of whose actions he was | 
the eye-witness. The narrative, which opens charm- 

ingly with sweet pictures of the girlhood of Jeanne, | 
and the peasant family group by which she is sur- 

rounded, becomes somewhat languid during her re- 
peatedly baffled attempts of accomplishing her grand | 
object, of reaching the King of France on her Heaven- 
directed mission; but that accomplished, the interest, 
human and superhuman, seldom flags, until that cata- | 
strophe, which is at the least as deep a stain upon English 
annals as the captivity of Napoleon in St. Helena. Mr. 





LISHED at the Revotutiox. By Alexander Peterkin, 
Solicitor before the Supreme Courts. [This pamphlet 
is patto the time. The true constitution and functions of 
the Kirk are exemplified in the most satisfactory manner, 
by acts of Parliament, and the recorded proceedings of the 
Church itself. These, which are actual transcripts of the 
severalacts of Parliament, minutes of the General Assen- 
bly, and other documents, are introduced by a historical 
preface, which is,in complexion,“ Presbyterian true blue.” 


| But the most important part of the pamphlet, at this 


crisis, is that which explains the powers and functions of 
the Lord High Commissioner, her Majesty’s representa- 
tive in the Assembly. These appear larger and more 
direct in their operation than is generally understood. 

SUPPLEMENT to the Seconp Epition of Wapr’s Bal- 
TisH HistoORY, CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. [This Sup- 
plement to a valuable work contains several useful 
tables, and a large addition to the chronology. ] 

Scueme of the Lonpon Liprary. By W. D. Christie, 
Esq., Barrister. 

OrriciaL AssiGNeEs’ Reroro in Bankruptcy, &e. By 
an Accountant. [A pamphlet containing some useful 
suggestions, connected with a matter which still greatly 
requires reform. ] 

Hints on a New System of Prison Discipiixe. [This 
writer says, that as all systems that torture the body 
have failed to reclaim criminals, he would change the 
plan and torture the mind, by setting the uneducated 
the A, B, C, and the better educated to geometry, lan- 
guages, &c., obliging all to learn by heart, and repeat 
things,—thus “torturing their minds,” not their bodie*. 
He would not allow them the indulgence of manual 
labour, but reform them by the dread of being again seat 
to “those detestulle echool-prizons,” 
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SraremeNT of the Satisractory Resvtts of Emicra- | are printed in his usual style of elegance, and at the 


riox to Canapa, for the Guipance of Emigrants, with a | 
Map. 

SramMERING and other Impepiments of SPEECH CURED | 
by ScrctcaL Operations on the Tnroat. By James 
Yearsley. [This pamphlet, the substance of a paper read | 
before the Westminster Medical Society, seems curious ; | 
but we do not pretend to give any opinion on its merits. | 
The illustrative cases are numerous, and it looks like can- | 
dour to find acknowleged that many of them have turned | 


out fai.ures. J 

LeicesTeER Goat. By A. Balance, Esq., of the Middle 
Temple. [The author of this dialoque, who does not seem 
to know the difference between a gaol and a goa/, as he | 
uniformly employs the latter word to designate the place 
of Mr. Baines’ confinement, means to show himself a | 
dexterous special pleader and deep casuist, while he is | 
in reality what we forbear to designate. Or, does he | 
employ the term goal for gaol in a punning sense, as 
designating the place at which every conscientious Dis- 
center in these times should aim, and which every passing 
week more of their number are reaching! Leicester 
wal will certainly prove the starting-post for a different 
kind of race, if matters are longer carried on with the 
high hand at present held over the consciences of religi- 
ous men. 

Frienpty Hints to Femate Servants. By Mrs. J. 
Bakewell. [A sensible little work, containing much 
good counsel; the only difficulty is, how it is to be im- 
pressed upon those who require it. ] 

A Practica, IntRopuction to Lire and Fire Assvr- | 


sce. By Thomas Millar, Accountant in Edinburgh. | 





same moderate rate. 

Knicut’s Pictorniat SHaksrears. Part XXXII. 
The Tempest. 

Foxe’s Book of Martyrs. Part III. 

Jones’ Ovt.ine of the ANiMaL Kixopom. Parts XIV. 
and XV. 

CulaMBERS'’s INrorMatioN for the Peorre. Pat V. 
Emigration, 

Branpe’s Dictionary of Science and Literature. 
Part IV.” 

FisHer’s Intustratep Epition of Scort’s ComMEn- 
TARY on the Binte. [This edition appears in Parts, of 
which four are already published. The work needs no 
praise. The edition is of quarto size ; handsomely priut- 
ed; and elegantly illustrated with landscape or scenic 
engravings, taken from a series of views of places meu- 
tioned in Holy Writ. ] 

Mrs. Extis’s Famity Secrets; or Hints ro tTHosk 
WHO WOULD MAKE Home Happy. [This work is appear- 
ing in monthly numbers. What it promises to tell, were, 
indeed, a secret worth knowing. The three numbers we 
have seen, contain a simple, domestic story, illustrative 
of the importance of temperance, or, perhaps, in certain 
cases, tee-totalism, to domestic happiness. It is sensible, 
and of excellent tendency ; though, in the present highly 
excited state of the public appetite, it may, perhaps, not 
be found sufficiently stimulating. It is embellished with 
neat illustrative engravings ; but they, also, we fear, are 
in too quiet a taste for the time, though quite in harmony 
with the tone of the work. ] 

Betts and PoMEGRANATES. 


No. I. [This is the first 





















(This is a comprehensive work, showing the method | Part of a dramatic poem, by Mr. Browning, the author 
of calculating the value of Annuities, Reversions, Assur- | of Paracelsus. It bears the obscure title of Pippa Passes ; 
ances, Policies, Bonuses, &c. It gives a view of the | meaning that the heroine, Pippa, a charming Italian 
distinetive features of the leading insurance-offices in | peasant-girl, employed at the silk-mills in the Trevisian, 






England and Scotland, and many other useful matters 
connected with the important subject of assurance. We 
understand that the book is thought well of by men of | 
business, as to the soundness of the principles and the 
accuracy of the tables. | 
Tuovcuts on the AnuseEs of the Present System of 
Competition in Arcuitectcure. By Henry Austin. 
(This professional gentleman states his complaint in a | 
letter to Earl de Grey. The sum and substance of his 
argument is, that architects degrade themselves, and 
lower their profession, by allowing persons totally igno- | 
rant of the difficulties of their art, to sitin judgment and 
pronounce upon their plans and works. In every branch | 
of the Fine Arts, the amateurs are now the sole judges. | 
They hold the cash and the patronage—and what can | 
the poor artists do but submit to their crude or conceited | 
icdgments! Those who “live to please” must also | 
” please to live.” ] 
Tue Resources of Avstratia. By a Colonist, &e. | 
‘This writer clearly sees the errors of the Southern and | 


Western Settlements, of which he speaks like a sensible | 
man. 


| 
| 





Much capital has been worse than squandered, | 
much misery has been endured, much poverty entailed ; 
but now that the worst is encountered, prosperity must 
kradually come. He speaks very favourably of Port 
Philip, and gives useful hints and advice to emigrants in 
éneral.] 
SERIAL WORKS AND REPRINTS. 
HE Poems and Prays of THomson ; Crappe’s Taces; 


tad Miss Sedgewick’s novel, Tur Linwoops, have been 
added © Smit They 








h’s excellent Stanparp Lippary. 





passes before the reader; though, in their simplicity, 
many readers may imagine that the pippa passes may 
refer to some new-fangled flourishes in the noble art of 
self-defence. So much for the danger of an affected or 
equivocal title. The opening of the poem promises well, 
and contains some beautiful poetry, imbued with the 
philosophy conspicuous in Paracelsus. 

Macazine of Science. Part XXYV. 





FINE ARTS. 

Tne Rutxe, Itary, and Greece, illustrated by a Se- 
ries of Views from Drawines by Bartvert, Leitcn, 
Colonel Cocksurn, &c. &c. Part 1.—{ This is another of 
the Messrs Fisuers’ embellished serial works. It is well- 
executed, very attractive, and very cheap. ] 

Scenery and Antiquities of Inecanp, Part II.—The 
views in this Part demand no particular notice ; but we 
are greatly pleased to find the -far-travelled American 
Wituis, who composes the letter-press which accompa- 
nies the plates, telling the British people, that on the 
western shores of Ireland, on the coast of Antrim, Derry, 


| Donegal, and Sligo, there is scenery as beautiful and ro- 


mantic as in that Italy to which they run away in igno- 
rance of the beauties of their own country. 

Specimens of Excravino by the Omnicuarn ; publish- 
ed by Becker & Co. the patentees.—This invention be- 
longs to the Arts, not to the Fine Arts. It is applied 
to Maps, Charts, Prans, Surveys, &c. which, by means 
of it, it is stated, can be engraved with the greatest pre- 
cision and expedition. In six plates we are presented 
with specimens of different kinds. The map of England 
and Wales, though on a small scale, is clear and distinct, 
The principle of the Omnigraph is not explained, 
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PARLIAMENT. 


Tue last month has been a busy and eventful one in 
the political world. 

On Friday the 30thof April, the day which had been pre- 
viously fixed for the opening of the Budget, Lord John 
Russell, to the surprise alike offriend and foe, announced 
in his place in the Commons, that on the first order-day 
after the 31st of May, he should move a Committee of the 
whole House “ to consider the acts relating to the trade 
in corn.” This unexpected announcement is described. 
by the Whig papers, as having fallen like a bomb among 
the Tory M.P.’s, and as having excited proportional de- 
light and enthusiasm among the occupants of the “ Li- 
beral” benches. Ata subsequent period of the evening, 
Lord John announced that the change which he intended 


to propose was “a moderate fixed duty,” and on that | 


POLITICAL REGISTER. 


| (a valuable market) on our manufactures, expressly op 


the ground of our virtual prohibition of their sugar; that, 


in addition to the injury which would thus be done to the 


people of this country, the present system maintains, » 
an exorbitant price, an article essential to their comforts 
and of most extensive use, and that it is not just no 
reasonable to continue or to increase a heavy injustice 
on our own people at home, in the dubious hope of cop. 


_tributing a mite hereafter towards the benefit of the 


day week he announced its amount as follows :—on | 


wheat, 8s. per quarter; on rye, peas, and beans, 5s. ; on 
barley, 4s. 6d.; and on oats, 3s. 44. 
On the same evening on which the first of these an- 


blacks of Brazil. It was further replied, on this he) 
that it was rank hypocrisy for the organs of the Wea 
India interest, the Sandons and Gladstones, the old up- 
holders of slavery, to put forward the pretence of phij. 
lanthropy, where the real motive was self-interest; ang 
that, to be consistent, all who took this ground should 
insist on the exclusion of «a// slave produce whatever 
such as our whole supply of cotton. Many of the 
speeches contained scarcely the slightest allusion to the 


_ sugar-duties, several of the Corn Kings, both Whig and 


nouncements was made, the Chancellor of the Exchequer | 
opposed to the reduction of the duty on corn; and Mr, 


brought forward his Budget, and scarcely less excite- 
ment was created by its contents than by Lord John’s 
“notice.” Itssubstance can be very shortly stated. The 
deficiency of income as compared with expenditure for 
last year, is £1,841,000. The expenditure for the ensu- 


Tory, explicitly avowing that they opposed the reduction 
of the duty on sugar only on the ground that they were 


Aaron Chapman, the mouthpiece of the timber mono- 


_polists, took precisely similar grounds. 


ing year the Chancellor calculated at £50,/81,776; the | 


income at £48,310,000 ; leaving a deficiency of £2,421,000 
to be provided for. Several of the items, however, in- 


cluded in the above estimate of the expenditure—such as | 


£180,000 of “ extraordinary expenses” for Canada, and 
£400,000 for the expedition to China— being of a tempo- 
rary character, he estimated the “ permanent ” deficiency 
at £1,700,000. 

It would be impossible, within the limits of this de- 
partment of the Magazine, to give a full account of the 
discussion, or anything more than a very meagre sketch 
of its general features. It was not confined to the sugar 
duties, but ranged over the other points in the Ministe- 


rial project, and over the whole subject of free trade. | 
There is one thing which cannot fail to strike the atten- | 
_on which he spoke explicitly regarded his preference of 
a sliding to a fixed duty, on which he pompously declared 


tion of every reader—that not one of the speakers pro- 
fessed hostility to free-trade principles generally, and 
that many of the Tory speakers, on the contrary, de- 
clared their belief in their soundness, and confined 
their objections only to their “ proposed application ”’- 

that is, the application which infringes on their orn 
monopolies. As regards the sugar-duties, the main 
arguments relied on against the proposed alteration, 
were, Ist, that it would be unjust and injurious to- 
wards the Colonies, depressed under the difficulties 
arising from emancipation ; and, 2d, that to open the mar- 
ket to foreign slave-grown sugar would tend to increase 
slavery and the slave-trade. To the first of these argu- 
ments, it is replied—that the planters received ample com- 
pensation for the “injury” inflicted by the emancipation 
of their negroes ; that no promise, expressed or implied, 
was ever come under by the mother country that the enor- 
mous “ protection” given to Colonial produce— a protection 
by which the people of this country pay the compensation 
money over again every four years—should be continued 
for ever and in all circumstances; and that the Colonists 
are still to be “ protected” by a differential duty amount- 
ing to 50 per cent. To the second argument, regarding 
the encouragement which the scheme might give to 
slavery, it is answered—that the influence which our re- 


The debate, as to length, was unparalleled, we believe, 
in the annals of speechifying, the division taking place 
only on the eighth night. Much anxiety was felt regard- 
ing the tone which would be assumed by Sir Robert 
Peel, as he had more than once, on former occasions, ex- 
pressed opinions favourable to propositions similar ie 
those of the Ministry. But the event showed that he 
was prepared to go with his party in resisting, out-and- 
out, the present adoption of any and every portion of the 
ministerial schemes. He imitated, however, Mr. Goul- 
burn, and all the old office-holders of his party, in stu- 
diously avoiding to commit himself regarding the “ prin- 
ciple” of the measure; and we search in vain through 
his speech, filling nine columns of the Times, for any de- 
claration which would prevent him bringing forwards 
sweeping alteration in the corn and timber-duties next 
month, or in the sugar-duties next year. The only point 


he would “ determinedly take his stand ;” but as to the 
amount of duty, he could not enter into “details.”"—On 
the vote being taken, the result was—/vr going intos 
Committee of Ways and Means, 281 ; against it, 317 j— 
majority against the Ministry, 36. Fourteen “ agrical- 
turists” and West India men among the Ministerialists 
voted with the Tories, and eighteen staid away, nearly 
all of whom are known to be indisposed to support the 
new scheme. The Tories stuck together to a maa. 
Amidst the noise which followed the declaration of the 
numbers, Lord John Russell made an announcement 
which neither the Members nor reporters seem to have 
heard, but which was published in The Globe next eve® 
ing, that the course which the Ministers intended to pur 
sue was, to take the sense of the House upon their pr 
posal regarding the Corn Laws, and, if defeated on that 
point (as there is not a doubt that they will be) to ap 
peal to the country by a dissolution. 
The nature of the reception of the Ministerial project 


'“ out of doors,” has not, while we write, been suffici 


fusing to take the sugar of the countries referred to, exer- | 


cises on the question of slavery-abolition, is, so to speak, 
amere drop in the bucket ; that the maintenance of the 
present system, on the grounds alleged, would rather have 
a prejudicial than a beneficial effect on that question, as 
being in effect a formal proclamation to all the world, that 
free labour has been found less profitable than slave la- 
bour ; that heavier duties are about to be laid by the Brazils 


developed to afford data for conjecturing the result of s 


general election ; and this is not the place nor the time for - 


entering into speculation on the subject. The course, bo¥ 
ever, which ought to be pursued, both now and in® 
event of an election, by the true friends of free trade, B 
the new position in which they have been placed, seem 
plain enough. Let them never forego for a moment 

pursuit of the object they have pledged themselves ” 
obtain ; but let them not be guilty of the folly of refer 


_the instalment which the Whigs have been driven # 
offer them. The instalment, no doubt, is a small one 
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but it is worth having, and will not prevent us getting 
the rest; the motives of those who offer it are perhaps 
far from being disinterested— but they can help us to get 
it, The effect of the proposed alterations, and particu- 
larly of that on the corn-duties, will doubtless be to 
improve commerce generally, especially as to steadi- 


ees; and even the price of corn, sugar, or timber will, | 


by the reductions at present contemplated, be made 
materially cheaper to the general body of consumers. 


We do not, however, regard it as by any means a matter | 


of certainty that the scheme will be successful in raising 
the desired revenue. But, even were the Ministerial 
measure 2 small matter in itself, its adoption would 
be as the letting out of the waters,—it would be the 
breaking down of a formidable barrier,—the dissipa- 
tion of a pernicious prestige—the assertion of a prin- 
ciple capable of being worked out to great and valuable 
results. It is, therefore, worth having; and mwhy should 
the free-traders not have it, if it can be obtained with- 
out any dereliction of principle on their part, or any 
injury to the greater and higher object they have in 
view! The motives of the Whigs in offering the gift, 
form no good reason for refusing it. It would have 
been better for them, no doubt, had they taken up the 
subject when their word was law in one house of the 
legislature, and their credit good throughout the coun- 
try, than now, when they are sunk in weakness, and 
when the anti-monopolists are less in need of their as- 
sistance than ever before ;—but it is to be remem- 
bered that they have still a large party at their heels, 
including a couple of hundred M.P.s, who on all occa- 


sions obsequiously say ditto to Lord John; moreover, 


that they are the Grorernment,—and that they can, there- 
fore, give some assistance in this matter; and we are 
glad to see that most of the Anti-Corn-Law party (the 
total repealers) throughout the country, have already 
expressed their approval of the Whig project so far as 


itqoes. Let not the Repealers, however, deviate one ' 


hair’s-breadth from the straight path they have hitherto 
trod, either to serve or to injure Whig or Tory. But it 
would be superfluous and presumptuous to offer such 
counsel to those who have so skilfully and energetically 
led the Anti-Bread-Tax agitation for the last two years 
—they are not the men likely for one moment to trugt 
their cause out of their own hands into those of the 
Whigs, who, by blunder or betrayal, have ruined almost 
every cause they bave taken in hand. U’se them, but 
trust them not. 

There are, it seems, some Radical Reformers who, 
though not partakers nor approvers of the follies of the 
Chartist policy, hesitate about supporting the Ministerial 
‘cheme, either directly or indirectly, on the ground that 

IT 80 doing might tend to give the Whigs another lease 
*! office, and so prolong the deadened and heartless 
‘tate of political feeling, so ruinous to the cause of Pro- 
pesere and Radical Reform, which has existed for the 
‘ast five years. Neither the honesty nor the policy of 
‘us Course are very apparent. It is long since we de- 
bounced, 
impolicy, the proposal urged on the Radicals to go out 
of their way, or put their principles in abeyance, for the 
Purpose of “keeping out the Tories;” and, on the same 
a would denonnee any opposition to, or any 

“' ‘0 support, a good measure, merely for the pur- 


pe e of putting out the Whigs, especially when that _ 
‘Pport can be efficiently and consistently given accom- | 


panied hy 
Views, > 
should } 
Office 9 the 


an expression of our own principles and 


Short 


lease could not probably be other than a very 
seosiiee while the immediate, but, far more, the pro- 
e“l¥e benefits of their measure would be left behind 
we Sea even the most inveterate Whig-hater, then, 
re c . m ; he thing is good, and, therefore, although 
have it he oh Whigs may be an evil, by all means let us 
Tu: D. ithout them if we can, with them if we must. 
SKE OP ArGyLe’s Kirk Bitt.— The settlement 


. the iTPsone & * . - ° 
doned Present “troubles” of the Kirk having been aban- 
ued ae 


then by t} 


La t, 
‘set al). 
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by the Duke of Argyle. The Duke's Bill is slightly more 


ou the grounds both of its dishonesty and its | 


But, even supposing that the free-trade agitation | 
lave the effect of renewing the Whig lease of | t 
the result seems decisive of the fact, that the New Poor- 





407 


“ liberal” towards “ the people” than the Veto Bill; but 
it is at the best a clumsy and valueless expedient. Bythe 


_ correspondence, however, read by the Duke, it appears 


that the Assembly's Non-Intrusion Committee are willing 
to accept of it asa satisfactory settlement, and that even 
Mr. Candlish and the rest of the “ whole-hog” men—who 


have for the last twelve months been denouncing patro- 


nage as “a dethroning of Christ,” as “ earthly, sensual, 
and devilish,” and have entered into a “ solemn league 
and covenant” for its utter extirpation—have agreed to 
take the Duke’s small instalment as payment in full. 
Such seems the plain meaning of a letter to his Grace 
from the reverend gentleman named, which begins by 
declaring that he and his total-abolition brethren “ see 
clearly” that the introduction of such a measure as the 
Duke’s “ necessarily would supersede the agitation 
against patronage, and diminish the probability of its 
abolition; put’ (for the sake of the “ peace of the 
Church”) it “will meet with their hearty support !” 
This fresh exposure of the insincerity of the agita- 
tors is likely to be the only result of the introdue- 
tion of the Duke’s Bill; for there is not the slightest 
chance of its becoming law. Besides the oppositioa 


of the Tory peers, headed by Lords Aberdeen and Had- 


dington, Lord Dunfermline, whose opinion on this 
point will carry great weight among the Whig Lords, 
has come forward as the opponent of any legislation on 
the subject, till such time as the “ non-intrusion”’ advo- 
cates yield obedience to the law as it stands. This 
is broad and safe ground to stand upon for all opponents 
of the attempted clerical usurpation; for to concede to 
the Kirk even the Veto, while she maintains her present 
position of defiance to the civil courts, would be, in effect, 
to concede her claims to a supremacy sbove the law of 
the land and its appointed tribunals. 





ENGLAND. 


Nottincuam Exvection.—The contest (in the last week 
of April) for the representation of Nottingham, rendered 
vacant by the death of Sir Ronald Ferguson, possessed 
features of considerable interest and novelty. The can- 
didates were, Mr. Larpent, a London merchant, who 
stood on the principles of suffrage-extension, the ballot, 
and total and immediate repeal of the corn-laws; and 
the well-known Mr. John Walter (alleged proprie- 
tor of The Times,) the principal article in whose creed— 
the on/y one indeed to which he ever voluntarily made 
allusion—-was Repeal of the New Poor-Law. The aim of 
the Tories was to make the whole contest seem to turn 
on this single question, and so procure the aid of all the 
members of any party who are opposed to the “ Bastile” 
system. For this purpose, The Times and Standard, and 
all the other organs of the party, strenuously proclaimed 
that Mr. Walter did not appear before the electors of 
Nottingham either as Conservative or Whig, but simply 
and solely as an opponent of the New Poor-Law—a ques- 
tion for which all others ought at that moment to be cast 
aside. The device succeeded. The Chartists, who, in 
Nottingham, possess, it is said, three hundred votes, gave 
an enthusiastic and active support to Walter, who, 


throughout the contest, was unequivocally the popular 
| candidate, and who was ultimately returned by a con- 
siderable majority, the numbers being, at the close of the 


poll, (Tuesday, April 27,)— for Walter, 1 983 ; for 

1745. There can be no doubt that the battle was fought 
and decided almost solely on the question of the Poor- 
Law; and as there were no local circumstances existing to 
militate against that measure peculiarly at Notti 


Law is deeply disliked by a larger portion than has yet 
been suspected, both of the middle and working classes 
of Englfid. This isa point of no small importance ; and 
although the Ministry will probably endeavour to push 
through the measure without material alteration, it is evi- 
dent that the demonstration has not, in the prospect of 
general election, been without its effect on not a few of 
the M.P.’s, both Whig and Tory. Another feature of in- 


4 hopeless task, first by Lord Aberdeen and | terest in this contest, was the circumstance of an open 
1¢ Marquis of Breadalbane, has been taken up | and avowed coalition between the loca) Chartists and 
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Tories. Regarding the lopping off of another vote from 
the attenuated majority by means of which the Whigs 
have so long contrived to stick to their places, as fit to be 
rather rejoiced at than regretted, we yet cannot help 
lamenting and condemning the course pursued by the 
Nottingham Chartists on this occasion. They had be- 
fore them, on the one hand, an advocate of a large ex- 
tension of the Suffrage, of the Ballot, and of a repeal of 
the Bread-Tax, and who has, on former occasions, shown 
himself sincere and independent in the assertion of his 


principles; on the other, they had an avowed bread- | 


taxer,a known opponent of each and all of the “five 
points” for the pursuit of which they profess to have 
abandoned every other object, and whose so/e recommen- 
dation to their favour consisted in his opposition to the 
New Poor-Law. 
charged against that measure—admitting that in its 
operation it is cruel, harsh, and irritating—still we would 
ask, is it more harsh, and cruel, and unjust, than the 
Bread-Tax !—by which industry is doubly robbed—by 


denying it employment, and by taxing its bread. Surely | 


it would be a more important, as well as a more worthy 
and manly object, for the Chartists to strive to put an end 
to the law which sinks the industrious working-man into 
pauperism, than to waste their energies in the compara- 
tively paltry squabble as to whether the pauperised vic- 
tim of the Bread-Tax shall receive the bitter and de- 
grading pittance of the parish in his own hovel or in the 
workhouse. But the Chartists of Nottingham oppose 
the man who, by enlarging the field of their labour and 
untaxing their bread, would preserve them in indepen- 
dence and comfort, and befool themselves by eagerly sup- 
porting him who—while maintaining the law which, by 
robbing them at once of their right to sell their labour, 
and of its due reward, degrades them into paupers, and 
strikes down their independence—would grant them, as 
his only kindness, the pitiful boon of “ out-door relief.” 


Give us the man who would do what he could to prevent | 


paupers being made, rather than him who having for his 
own profit helped to make paupers, would force the pa- 
rish to be a little more liberal and a little more indul- 
gent to them than it might otherwise be inclined. 


“That which makes us have no need . 
Of physic, that is physic indeed.” 


That is your true friendship for the poor, which, by 
merely refraining from robbing them, prevents them from 
needing the friendship and charity of their neighbours. He 
is your true “ poor-man’s friend,” who would preserve to 
him his rights and his independence ; not he who defrauds 
him of his bread while he is able and has opportunity to 
labour, and whose sympathy for him only commences 
when he has been degraded into a pauper. 


CHINA. 


The overland mail from India, whose usual time of 
arrival is the 10th of each month, reached London on 
the 6th, and was anticipated by the Paris express of 
the London papers on the previous day. It brought 
advices from Canton to February 11 ; Bombay, April 1 ; 
and Alexandria, April 23. The intelligence both from 


Egypt and India is destitute of interest: in the former | 


country, everything awaited the return of the consuls; 
the latter, in many districts, still continued in a very 
disturbed state, and additional outbreaks were dreaded, 
owing to the intrigues of Persia. From China, the news, 
though meagre, is of such a character as sadly to belie 
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Now, admitting all that has been | 


the boastings of the Whig journals last month, as to the | 


settled.” Captain Elliot and the Chinese commissioner 
Keshen, having agreed on the conditions detailed in oy; 
last, would seem to have immediately set about earryjy, 
them into operation. On the 20th of January, Captain 
Elliot issued a circular, announcing that negotiations 
were “proceeding satisfactorily,” but with the signif. 
cant addendum of a warning to all British subjects no: 
to return to Canton till he should pronounce it “ gaf, 
and suitable.” On the Ist of February, in conjunetiog 
with Commodore Bremer, he put forth a proclamatioy 
that the island of Hong Kong had become a part of the 
Queen of England’s dominions, and ali the residents 
therein were consequently subject to British law, bu: 
that, “ pending her Majesty’s further pleasure,” the 
natives would be governed by the laws and usages of 
China. On the 7th, another proclamation was issued 
nearly to the same effect. So far all had gone well, 
and the two commissioners, Elliot and Keshen, hag 
met on Hong Kong on the 27th of January, and partakep 
of a splendid banquet, furnished by the latter, as “a de. 
-monstration of the friendly relations existing between 
' the two countries.” That the mutual congratulations of 
the plenipotentiaries on the skill and success of their 
_ diplomacy was rather premature, seems sufficiently indi- 
cated by the unfortunate circumstance of their having 
since both been recalled by their respective governments: 
Elliot, apparently, for asking too little, and Keshen for 
granting too much. When the despatches left, it was 
reported, and universally believed, that the Emperor, on 
being told of the capture of the Bogue forts, and the 
_ subsequent negotiations, was much enraged at the “ pre. 
sumptuous proceedings” of the British, had positively 
| declared that Hong Kong should not be given ep, and 
_had despatched a new commissioner, made of sterner 
_ stuff, to supersede Keshen. On May 7, Lord John Ras- 
sell announced in the House of Commons, in answer to 
a question, that Captain Elliot had been recalled; the 
reason for this step, although not so stated, being, as is 
universally understood, the very sufficient one—that the 
plenipotentiary was guilty both of the fault of asking too 
little, and of the misfortune of not obtaining it. His 
successor is Sir Edward Pottinger, well known for his 
services in India. The conditions ceded by Keshen, and 
accepted by Elliot, granted, as we said in our last, but 
a very insignificant portion of the objects which the war 
was announced as undertaken to obtain ; and, as thie con- 
firmation even of these has been refused by the emperor as 
_ giving too much, it may be very safely inferred that the 
adjustment of the dispute, which has been more than 
once exultingly announced as “ satisfactorily settled, 
has not yet been attained, nor is likely to be, without 
some further time and trouble. 


| whole question having been “ finally and satisfactorily 





| 
AGRICULTURE. 
The weather, during the whole of April, and the 
first three weeks of May was, with few exceptions, 
highly favourable for the operations of the husbandman. 
The sowing was completed under the most favourable 
circumstances, except where slightly retarded, im ¢ 
_ Border districts, by the difficulty of getting the turnips 

off the ground ; and the fields are represented as every: 
where promising most favourably. The lambing sease® 
also, has, on the whole, proved above an average. 
grain markets have been dull, without any material ¥* 
riation in price since last month. During April, the price 
of fat cattle fell considerably, while a slight advance 
taken place in lean. These remarks apply to the = 
ent districts both of England and Scotland, nearly with: 
out exception, 
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